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Child (in bebdomada.) 


585 the Tfraelites, once a Year (in anno.) 


1 that Parliaments ſhould be held twice 4 | 
Year, or oftener, if need were (/ingulis annis.) 


of a Tribe, to ſearch the Land, and bring us 


word what way we were to go (fnguls ex fingu- 1 n g 
lis tribubus.) 


dear, and was already come to fifty Pence . 
* (in ſingulos modios,) * 


his Engines upon the Walls; to the Soldiers in 


Poſſeſſions, _ ks a Man . in ſit hy 
f $ictos Jugera. * 3 


The Rendering fi the Particle 4. 


— H E bound herſelf by a Vow to ö faſt 
twice a Week, for Nat Months, if hex 
| Daughter ſhould be deliver'd of a Mas 


2. Let this be an everlaſting Statute among : 
ye, to make an Atonement for all the Sins ot 


. There was a Law made in King hats 5 


4. I choſe twelve Men out of you, one out 


5. By reaſon 1 all theſe things, com 3 y 


6. Having encouraged his Men, he places 


an Aſſembly he promiſes Lands out of his own oy 


B 1 4; When 


2 The Rendering of the Particle A. 
7. When he had agreed with the Labourers for 
a 2 4 Day, he ſent them into his Vineyard 
(Padlus operariis fingulos denarios in diem.) 
8. Gather of it as much as every one ſhall 
have occaſion to eat, that is, a Gomer a Man, 
an Account being taken of the Number of thoſe 
that are in every one's Tent (in /ingula capita.) 
9. Of the Engliſh not a Man was lain, but 
John Cheke, a comely and courageous young 
Man, Son to the moſt learned Sir Jobn Cheke 
(ne unus quidem.) | 
10. Am not 1 e guarded, chat have not 
a Man in my attendance that has a Sword on ? 
(ne unum habeo ) ” 
| 17. Nine Biſhops in the upper Houſe 150 
ly oppos'd theſe Statutes; of the e 
Lords not a Man (homo plane nemo.) ; 
12. Having divided the three hundred Men ; 
into three Companies, he puts into every one's 
Hand @ Trumpet a- piece, and an empty Pitcher, 
and a Torch in the Pitcher (ommibus fimgulas i in 


manum tubas dat.) 


1. Cher Victuals alſo are very cheap with 
them: Hens are bought for a Penny a-piece (in-. 
| Sul. GCallinæ fingulis comparantur denariis.) 
134. He requeſted that they might talk on 
Horſeback, and bring two a. Nat to the Con- 
ference ( binds. 3 
156. The Veſſel in which 1 was, hed. twenty⸗ 
four oars; the other Veſſels had but two large 
Cars a- piece. 
16. Take nothing for your Journey, neither 
: Staves, nor Scrip, © nor Bread, nor _m . 
neither 


The Rendering of the Particle above. 3 
neither bave two C oats a-piece ( neque binas tunicas 
| babetote) jun te ava duo Xr Neu. Pendet, 
ni fallor, ex illo quod præceſſit alger: ¶ Ante], ut 


ſenſus fit, neque tantum vobiſcum ſumite ut Ven- 
uli bina vetiments habeatts. - Grotius, 


"URI 
7 be Renderin g of the Particle Above. 


Fuer that, * Was Gen of above * | 
hundred Brethren at once; of whom 


, the greater part remain unta this preſent, but 
ſome are fallen aſleep (pluſquam quingentss fra- = 


| tribus ) ETAUW TEVT&X00 08G ade Oo OU, 2 15 
| ' TEVTAX0T HOG conſtructio eſt SA NEνiiν defectiva] . 


ſicut Latine 1 Imterfectt Plus trecentos. - 


Grotius. 1 0 


e 2 Pampey's Army about een thou- \ f ö 4 
ſand were thought to have fallen, but there VY=: 
welded themſelves above twenty-four thouſand n 


(amplius millia, &c.) 


3. The Overthrow of the Temple at Bethel, _— 


| by a King named Jeſiab, was foretold above 
three hundred Years before the tm came to 
paſs (trecentis & amplius annis.) 

4. They report, that Pythagoras of Samos 
taug ht Numa Pompilius his Learning; but this 
2 be: For Pythagoras taught an bundred 


Years after and above, in the Reign of Ser vius 1 


7 wins (centum amplius poſt annos.) 
THO: „ That | 


4 The Rendering of the Particle Above. 


That Citadel was with oreat Reſolution 
defended by the Spaniards for above the Space 
of three=Months, tho' they wanted almoſt all 
Neceſſaries; and, which was the * : 


Proſpect of relief (amplius.) 


6. If a Man has occaſion for not above a 
Pitcher, or a Glaſs of Water ; I think *tis eve- 
ry whit as well to draw it out of a little Spring 
as a great River. 
J. There were not above five hundred Chri- 
ſtians, unleſs, as we ſuſpected, any more lay 1 in 
5 Ambuſh (ultra. ) 
8. The King himſelf was taken away by : an 
untimely Death (whether through any natural 
Diſeaſe, or by Poiſon, is uncertain) leaving 
behind him an incredible Want of him among 
te People, for his 2 Virtue above his 
> ” 
9. Queen Elizabeth was very ſparing i in con- 
= ferring Honours ; for in full twelve Years ſhe 


a: had not raiſed above four Men to the Dagnaty of 
Barons (non plures quam.) 


10. Above eighteen Years ſince William Cas 
cil, Baron of Burghley, Lord High Treaſurer | 
of England, wiſhed me to compile an Hiſtori- 


cal Account of the firſt Beginnings of the Reign 


of Queen Elizabeth (plus abbinc.) 
I. The Proteſtants complain'd that they 

were hardly dealt withal, in that they were not 

forewarn'd of the Queſtions to be controvert- 

ed, above a Day or two before ( non ſs ante u- 
num & allerum diem. JT 


12. They 


The Rendring of the Particl: ab out. 5 


12. They report that one Virgin, remarkably 
fair and beautiful above the reſt, was forced a- 
way by the Crew of one Talaſſius (asg alias.) 
13. It was an Evidence of rudence, 
that when he was come into that City that ex- 

cell'd all others in Antiquity, Humanity, and 
Learning, he became moſt dear unto it above 
all others (præter.) f 
14. Was not Ariſtides driven out of his Coun- 
try for this Reaſon, becauſe he was righteous 
above the common Level? 


186. Iſrael lov'd Foſeph above all the 28 ok 


his Children, becauſe he was the Son of his old 1 


Age (pre.) 


16. The Loſs of our Wee amounts Ha 5 


to above ſixteen thouſand Engliſh Pounds; 


will eaſily be made appear by Witneſſes upon e 


Oath (ſupra.) 


17. Grief has this Advantage above other 1 


vils, it cannot bear Age; other Diſtempers of 
the Mind Time e this 1 it 1 


5 2 


8 H A Pp ul. 1 
T  Rendriv of the Particle about. 


R abode ih hor aloe: three 
Months, and returned to her own 
Houſe (quaſi menſibus tribus) acti wivas ee. 
2. He ſaw in a Viſion evidently, about the 

pinto Hour of the Day, 1 an Angel of God coming © 


6 The Rendering of the Particle About. 


in to him, and ſaying unto him, Cornelius (Bo- 
ra diet ferme Nona. * el Gen tuo yy Tn [ELLE 
3. When the Fortification was finiſhed, it 
was obſerved by Cz/ar's Scouts, that certain 
Cohorts, that ſeemed to be about @ Legion, 
were behind the Wood ( quod inftar legionis vi- 
deretur. 5 
„. We have-a ſmall Parcel of Fables about 
| (ad) an hundred and fifty, that Maximus Pla- 
8 collected and digeſted in Order. . 
. The Ship was laden with Salt, Oil, and 


. * Merchandize, amounting to about thirty- . 


flour thouſand of our Pounds (plus minus.) 


6. After they had fkirmiſhed about four 
Hours, Africanus is beaten back | into the Town 
( Juatuor plus minus, &c.) 
J. Many of them which heard the Word, 
believed; 3 the Number of the Men was 
about foe thouſand (ad quinque millia. ) Kai eſer- 


Su o XpiFpuos Twy p Gee! XN deg ebe. | 


8. He had promiſed the Baſſa of Buda, that 


the Envoy he was to ſend, ſhould be in Buda, 


without fail, about the Beginning of December 


3 ſub.) 2 
, "0: The: Lawyer envies the Huſbandman, -” 


when he hears his Clients knocking at his Door 5 
about Cock-crowing (ſub galli cantum. 4 


10. In about the middle of this Plain there was 
a Hillock, pretty much raiſed ; which if Ceſar 
had crain'd and fortified, he verily believed he 


| \ ſhould cut off the Enemy from the Town and 


Bridge, and all Proviſion (in hac * me bo 
Plone F : 


. Such 


] 


bas ſhould go up to Feruſalem unto the Apo IS 
ſtles and Elders about this bh ( Juperd * 8 


fall into the eternal Evil of Death (cum. > 
reign d twelve Years, he died (quum. ) 
and an Enemy to it at the ſame time. Anton 
was never look'd upon by the Romans as a Con- 
ſul, nor Nero as an Emperor, after the Senate| Q 
had voted them both Enemies (ex quo.) 
forth from Elin, arrived at the Wilderneſs ot 


” _ after they had left Egypt. 


The Rendering 8 of the Particle A fer. 7 > 
17. Such Opinions, and others more abſurd 
Wh 


than theſe, do the Turks hold about Wine (circa. 
12. They determin'd that Paul and Barna- 


ways TY rene ru rv. 


— , - . - ' s 2 2 


EO IS 
7 2 Rendering of the Particle Alter. 


Ature would never bring into the, 4 © 
World ſuch a Being, as, after it or i 


— 


Fe 


cid all the Labours of this Life, ſhould then NV 
2. After Alexander, the Son of Philip, had 1 
3. No Man can be a Member of the Stats, 


4. All the Multitude of the Hraelites ſetting . 
Sinai on the fifteenth Day of the ſecond Month | 


. Fourteen Years after | went up again to 5 
Jeruſalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with | 


me alfo ( Poſt annos Journey decim. / ny Jexatera . 0 


. ETW!, ; | © aſs 
6. Concerning theſe things I ſhall banks” to * 


ſpeak, after I have ſaid a Word or two about 3 6 N 
my Duden 0; Prius 1 13 


7. The JS 
», © 
a on 


= 4 


” Huſband, with the Aſſent of moſt of the No- 
bility (quinto poſtguam in Scotiam venerat menſe.) 

9. The fifth Day after he had taken that Re- 
> ſolution, he died, in the Conſulſhip of Cn. Do- 
mitius and C. Soſius. 


8 | The Rendering of the Particle After. 
7. The Town being more grievouſly aſſaibd 


by the Peſtilence, than by the Enemy, was 


1 "F left to the French, after the Engliſh had held it 


eleven Months ( poſtquam. ) 


8. She, to requite his Love, the fifth Menth 
after he was come into Scotland, took him to her 


10. We are told by his Scholar Poſe vis, 


that Panztius liv'd thirty Years after his Publi- 


cation of thoſe Books (poſtea quam edidiſſet. ) 


11. The Spani Fleet came with new Su 


plies of Men within ſight of the Town, 2 

next Day after it was delivered up ( Peſtero die 
quam dederetur.) 
12. They were n to depart their 
native Seats and Habitations within three Days 
after the Edict was promulg'd, upon pain of 


Death, and Forfeiture of all their Fortunes and 
Effares (triduo quam.) 


13. The Day after we left Ainet they 


complain d of a Pain in their Heads, with a 
VDejection of their Spirits, and a Liſtleſneſs both = 
of Body and Mind, and deſir'd my Advice (al- 


tero die quam, &c.) 


14. The fifth Day after, our A took a 

ſmall Neapolitan Veſſel, which fell into our 

Hands by chance (quinto poſt die.) 

15. Not only the Arverni received him, and _ 

other Gallic and A Nanny, one after an- 
 otber 35 


- : - - a 4 2 5 N * 8 n „ . 
— urdu ow — — e F : 


: 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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The Rendering of the Particle After. * 


otber; but alſo follow'd him to the War (dein- 
cepſque aliæ.) 


16. What ? have you not boned of Ceſar's 


Atchievements in Spain? Two Armies beaten ? | 


Two Generals defeated ? Two Provinces taken? 


"Theſe things were done forty Days after Czar 


was come 1n view of the Enemy ( quadraginia 


diebus quibus.) 


17. The Queen gave him a yearly Penſion, 


at which the Old Man being oppreſs'd, and 


overcome with Joy, died forth after (Baud 


multo poſs.) 


18. As he was muſtering his Army, upon a 


' ſudden there aroſe a Tempeſt with great Cracks 
of Thunder, which with ſo thick and cloudy a 


Storm cover'd the King, that the Aſſembly loſt 


the Sight of him. And never after was Romulus : 


ſeen upon Earth (nec deinde.) 
19. Every day after, Ceſar brought bis Army 


into the Field, to ſee if Pompey would Accept 4. "EH 
Battle omnibus deinceps diebus.) 


20. Some days after, when our Men were 


grown remiſs and careleſs, the Enemies fally 
out of the Gates, and ſet fire to our Works 
( interjeclis aliquot diebus.) 


21. Some few days after, the Duke ada 


privately in England, and came to the Queen 
_ unexpectedly at her Court at Greenwich, where 


they had ſome private Diſcourſe rogerher ( poſt 
85 pauculos dies.) 


22. Whatſoever, cher good or bad, | hall 5 


hereafter befal me, I ſhall 1 impute it to 9 yoo. alone | 
1 eee mips tber ) 


23 The 


10 The Rendering of the Particle After. 
23. The Conſul fearing leſt the ſame things 
mould befal him afterwards, with the Loſs of 


his Goods, and Diſgrace perhaps into the Bar- 
| gan, reſignꝰd up his Conſulſhip, and, remov- 


ing all he had to Lavinium, GENES the City 


(poſtmodum. ) 


24. We are ſaid then to repent, when thoſe 
things which we have done, begin afterwards 
to diſpleaſe us, and we change our Reſolution 


_ them (pt.) 
. The Articles agreed upon by the Com- 


* the third Month after the Siege began, 0 


are theſe (poſt obſidionem inchoatam.) 


286. Twice only after Numa's Reign was 
 Fanus's Temple ſhut : Once in the Conſulſhip 
of Titus Manlius, after the firſt Punic War was 
ended: And again, after the War of Ackium, 
when Auguſtus had obtained Peace both by 
Sea and Land ( poſt Punicum primum Perfetium 
FR bellum. : 5 
. The Senate ad Domitian after 


bis Death, and commanded his Statues to be 
pull'd down, and daſt'd in pieces (mortuum.) 
228. There is no remembrance of former 


things; neither ſhall there be any remembrance _ = 
of things that are to come, with thoſe that ſhall 


come after (apud eos qui porro futuri ſunt. ) 
29. After Supper ſhe reviews her Will, goes 


w Bed, fleeps ſome Hours, and, we. — 
_ Wakes, ſpends the reſt of the Night i in | Prayer | 


| (4 cæna.) 


30. As for a 1 chat may be cured, 5 
and * Revilings there 1 18 room for Reconci- 5 
uation; 


| es 
— . ——— | Nan „ gs . = 4 


The Rendering of the Particle After. 11 
liation ; but he that diſcovers Secrets, is to be 
* = 

. In the Opinion of moſt Men he was 
held to be the next Heir after her to the King- 


dom of England { ſecundus ab.) 
32. If it had been neceſſary that this Relation 


' ſhould have been made, not only truly, but 


eloquently, it could never have been perform'd by 
me, even after all the Pains and Time that I could 
Have beſtow'd upon it (id vero d me Præſtari, nullo 
tempore, nullo ſtudio potuiſſet.) _ | 
33. After thy Haraneſs, and i impenitent Heart, 
thou treaſureſt up unto thyſelf Wrath againſt 
the Day of Wrath, and Revelation of the righ- 
teous Judgment of God (Quæ tua eſt durities.) 
x Th1v TRANPOTHTY os. Duritiem id vocat Paulus 


quod Latini ſcriptores callum obductum animo, 
longa ſcilicet vitiorum conſuetudine. Grotius. 


34. All the Grecian Femples are built after 
the Form of this Temple (ad.) TT 
35. The Trojans hots build chem a Town, 


Aneas, after the Name of his * calls it La- 


wintum (ab uxoris nomine.) 
3 Pompey's Men conſidered not by 1 
means they might be able to overcome, but 
after what manner they ought to uſe the Waun 5 
(quem ad modum. : 
37 Ariſtophanes play $U pon l after a 


: ridiculous manner, tor being addicted to, and 


ſtudying Aſtrology, Geometry, Grammar, Rhe. 


trick, and practiſing all 1 Arts and Sci- 


5 ences (; ridicuſum i in e, 3. 


38. Let 


12 The Rendering of the Particle Again. 
38. Let us, after Socrates's Faſhion, conceal 


our own Opinion, undeceive others, and in e- 
very Diſpute enquire what carries the faireſt 


Probability of Truth. 


9. There were ſet there ſix Waters-pots of 
Stone, after the Manner of the purifying of the 
Jews, containing two or three Firkins * 

(ut ferebat udæorum puriſicatio.) 


40. As he was by no means able to make 
his part good againſt them all together, ſo he 
thought himſelf a Match for them one after ano- 


tber 1 88 * 


m 


E H A P. V. 
T be Renderin 8 of the Particle Again. 


. E 3 put off our March for the 
He preſent, and think of fighting: Let 
us be prepared in Mind for Battle, we ſhall 


not eaſily find the like Occaſion "_ ( poſtea ) 
reperio.) 


CV Nember of Locuſts aroſe and ſet- 
| tled upon all the Coaſts of Egypt, as had nei- 


ther been ever before, nor will be again. 


3. God reſolved with himſelf never again to | 


curſe the Earth upon the Account of Man 
: ( deinceps. Fs 


4. On the other hand, there i is . 


| that we again demand of you ; that you 4 
preſerve to our Merchants their Privileges in- 


ine and | by your Any and Power 


defend : 


'T he Rendering of the Particle I gain. 13 
defend and protect their Lives and Eſtates, as 


it becomes your City to do ( viciſſim.) 


5. Joſepb, having ſpoke theſe Words, fell 


upon his Brother Benjamins Neck with Tears, 


and Benjamin __ embrac'd his Neck with 


Weeping. 


6. Since Man was a after the Image as - 


God, whoever ſheds Man's Blood, his Blood 
ſhall again be ſhed by Man (invicem.) 


7. As it is not fit that I ſhould make an In- 
ſult upon your Borders, /o again, you are un- 


reaſonable to diſturb me in my Right (/ic 


terum. ) 
8. The 1 finds fk wich the Commo- 


dity, again and again ; but, when he is 5 gone, 
then he brags (etiam atque etiam.) 


9. The Danger of ſome Actions only relates 


to the Perſons that undertake them, but that of 
| Others to the whole Republic: And again, a 
Man's Life is endanger'd in ſome, in others 
his Reputation, and the „ of his Ci- 5 
tizens (2temque.) | 


10. Little ones, when they are firſt bien, 5 


| bei in ſuch a helpleſs manner as if they were 


utterly void of Underſtanding ; but, when they 
have got a little Addition of Strength, they 


make uſe both of their Underſtanding and Sen- 


ſes, and ftrive to raiſe themſelves upon their 


Feet, and uſe their Hands, and they know ; 
thoſe again that bring them up (agnoſcunt.) 


11. Two are better than one; for, if they 


| 2 fall, the one will lift up his Fellow. A 8 


if two lie e then they are warm; but 
; how” 


14 The Rendering of the Particle Againſt. 

| how can one be warm alone? (Adde quod duo fi 

cubant concaleſcunt.) 
12. With what Judgment ye judge, ye ſhall 

be judged ; and with what meaſure ye mete, 

1 hall be meaſured to you again (remetietur ; . 


. 


13. Which of you | ſhall have an Aſs or an 
Ox fallen into a Pit, and will not ſtraightway 
pull him out on the Sabbath-Day ? And they 
could not anſwer him again to thoſe things 
contra ( reſponaere ) e 


1 : — 8 . . * x 4 A 


c H A P. VI. 
1 be Rendering of the Particle Igainft. 


Uch is the Nature of the Man, left his 
9 8 Adverſary ſhould be unprovided, he 
bicdelf furniſhes him with Weapons againſt 50 


: himſelf (in.) 


2. If thou being thy Gift to the Altar, and 
there remembereſt that thy Brother bath aught 


ggainft thee ; leave there thy Gift before the 
Thee. and go thy way; firſt be reconciled to 


thy Brother, and then come and offer thy Gift 
(gbbabere quod de te queratur.) Me, xa7% os, habet 
aliquid adverſum te. Ita locutio eadem ſumitur 
Apoc. 1. 4. pro quo Paulus dicit wouÞ1v v 


un N. [querelam. adverſus aliquem babere] 


. b IN. 13. Grolius. 
> e I DaCs ſomerwhat agoinſt thee, becauſe thou 

batt left thy firſt Love ( Habeo d: te Fo expo- 
TO 2 85 


The Rendering of the Particle Againft. 15 
fulem. 1 Ex XaTH ON, Habeo adverſum te. Habeo 
aliquid quod de te querar. 

4. The moſt High hates the Wicked, and 
: will puniſh the Ungodly, whom he reſerves 
againſt the Day of Vengeance (in.) 

5. The Horſe is got ready againſt the Day 


of Battle, but the Victory 1s in the Hand of the 


BY, of J 

6. The Water, wherein this Prince has 
waſh'd his Hands, the Perf tans ule againſt ſeveral . 
ſorts of Diſeaſes (ad.) | 

7. And, when he had called unto him his 
twelve Diſciples, he gave them power againſt 
unclean Spirits, to caſt them out, and to heal 


all manner of Sickneſs, and all manner of Diſ- 


aſe (poteſtatem impurorum Spirituum, h. e. contra 
Spiritus impurcs. ) "Egxoicu TVEU LOT WU auer. . 
8. Go into the Village over-againſt you, and 
ſtraightway you ſhall find an Aſs tied, and a 


Cold with her: looſe them and bring them un 


to me (qui contra Vos eſt. ) "Es rm xwun TW 
arbaur. vey, [qui eft e regione veſtri.] 5 
Britain, the moſt famous Iſland of the 


TM | wh World, divided from the Continent of 


135 Europe by the Ocean, lies over- againſt Germany 


and France, in a triangular Form (objacer. ) 
10. There was a Law amongſt the Phry- 
gians, Cyprians, Athenians, Peloponneſians, and 


Romans, againſt killing a ploughing Ox. Some 


degree of Goodneſs ought to be exerciſed to- 


wards dumb Creatures, to keep Men the fu. 


ther off from * to one another 1 ne occidere 
lceret * | 


11. ca- 


- . ” * 
. * * 
* * - * 
A - 5 . 5 6 2 — c — Oo 
* , —U— ́ — —-—-— — — WAS A n i * = * ; 
* , : 8 n . 3 b - . £ 
4 «4 2 BY — 3 apo <p , - * —— : Cr — 5 P r i 


— — —< 
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— — — 


11. Cæſar exhorted his Soldiers not to take 
to heart thoſe things which had happen'd, and 


to ſet many fortunate Battles againſt one croſs 


one ( oppono.) 


CHAP. VII. 
The Rendering of the Particle All. 


A L L the face of the Earth was coverd © 
and darken'd by the Locuſts; every 


Herb of the Land, and all the Fruits of the 

Trees that the Hail had left, were conſum'd ; 
nor was there any Verdure of Herb or Tree 

remaining in all Egypt (uni ver ſus.) 


2. I had rather loſe all Scotus, and twenty 


5 more ſuch as he, than one Cicery or Plutarch 
So ( neger. 


1 ” The Engl were "7 by "MY a League 


to the Spaniards, that they were to join in War 
with them againſt all prope whatſoever (contra © 
 quoſcunque. ) 


4. A View 3 Te of the Ways by Divi- 


tiacus, whom of all the Gauls he confided moſt 


in; at the fourth Watch he {et forward ( ex aliis 
Calis ) 


How much beter is it never to live at 


oi than to live only to diſquiet a Man's ſelf 
Voith reſtleſs Sollicitude of Mind and toilſome 
Pains of Body, for that which he can neither 
keep nor part withal with any Contentment 3 

1 (oninino ngen. } 


6. All hy 
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6. All theſe things are ſo ſubſtantially prov'd 
by the moſt ſerious Teſtimony of very many, 
that there is no Place at all for Excule, De- 
fence, or Evaſion. 
. When they had ſtaid dere two days, and 
there appeared no hope at all of the revolting 
of the — they quitted the Place (plane 
_ nullus.) 
8. There were in all but two ways by which 
they could poſſibly go out of their Country, 
one thro* the Sequani, narrow and difficult; 
the other thro? our Province, much eaſter and 
readier (omnino.) 
9. What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in 


all bis ways, and to love him, and to ſerve the 


| : Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and with Fes 


all thy Soul (ut omnino ejus viis gradiaris.) 
10. They did not dare come out of the Port, g 


: : tho ky — had in all but twelve Ships. 


: Fifceen Thouſand Men were all that re- 
a of all the Army of the Eaſtern People, F 
 ( omnino ſuperfuerant.) = 
12. Some few Days after ber Coronation 8 
Parliament is held, wherein it is firſt by general 


Voice of all Men enacted, that Anne is the law- 


ful, undoubted, and moſt certain Queen of 
England omnibus onnium ſuffragiis.) 1 
13. The Queen moſt bountifully entertgin'd 
her Uncle in his Return thro' England with all 

kind of Courteſy (nullo non.) 

14. Whereas every other Duty beſides i is but 
00 thew itſelf as Time and Opportunity re- 


, | 


— 
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quire, for Prayer all Times are convenient (nulla 
non tempora.) 

15. The Citizens, having notice e 
from Hiſpaniola, convey'd away all their richeſt 
Treaſure to Places more remote (pretiof, ma 
quæque.) 

156. Her Death ſhe underwent quietly and 


chriſtianly, wiſhing al/ Happineſs to the King, 


and forgiving her Enemies (proſpera queque.) 


17. Becauſe the Townſmen offered ſo little 


Money for the redeeming the Town, they 


= began to fire and demoliſh all tee nobleſt Build- 


Ing. (ſplendidiſſima quaque ædiſicia.) 


18. She wiſhed that the Engliſßh᷑ might be i 
more mildly uſed, and not they alone expoſed 


: to all the greateſt Hazards (extremis quibuſque.) 


109. Now the Engliſþ Men's Powder failed 
them, their Pikes were broken, all their ſtouteſt 
Men (lain or wounded, their Maſts and Trim 
mers overthrown, their Cables cut, their Ship 

batter'd with eight. hundred great Shot ( __— 


Iſſimi quique.) 


20. All the Time that be ſpent upon his 
Luſts and Sports (which was a great Part of 


his Time) he ſtole from the State, the Govern- 


- ment of which he had undertaken (quod tempo. 
e 5 
21. All the Money be has he delivers up to 


Ceſar, and ſhews him what Corn and Supping 
he has any where (uod habet pecuniæ.) 


22. All the Money that was due to him from : 


the Republick, ſhall be paid to his F ather, or 
to whom he ſhall appt” to receive it. 


—— 6 aid 4 — a * ry * i ; 


5 25. All 
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23. All theſe have of their. Abundance caſt 
into the Treaſury, but ſhe of her Penury hath 
caſt in all the Living that ſhe had ( quicquid fa- 
cultatum habebat, ) :Taura tov (Giov Gy ex. 
24. All the Time I can gain to myſelf is that 
which 1 ſteal from my Sleep and my Meals; and, 
| becauſe that is not much, I have made but a 
dow Progreſs ; yet, becauſe it is ſomewhat, I 
have at laſt finiſh'd my Utopra, and have ſent _ 
it to you, Friend Peter to read and peruſe 
( Mibi hoc ſolum Temports __, quod ſomno ci- 
| boque ſuffuror.) = 
25. I made me Gardens and Orchards, and 
I planted Trees in them of all Kinds of Fruits 
(mne genus fruftuoſas Arbores.) 5 
26. My Brethren, count it all Foy when ye 
fall into divers Temptations, knowing this 
that the Trying of your Faith worketh Fatience 
(ummopere gaudendum exiſtimate.) aoicav xapa 
 mynoovols, omne gaudium exiſtimate, i. e. materiam 


— ＋— acted . , — 


| a. ſummi gaudii, nempe ſpiritualis; raca [omnis] ji 
„ > eo quod. ſammum eſt, ut 1 Tim. i. 15. Gro, | 


2 27. Thou art all fair 7 tota bella ) my Lav; ED 
| there is no Spot in thee, How much better 

| is thy Love than Wine, and the ſmell of thine 

1 Dintments Dan all Spices ! (quibuſvois. ) 3 

28. So great a Quaking and Trembling came 


| upon me, that it ſhook all my Joints (quantum + 
I ot ariumum mesrum. ) 


3 
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29. All the Fiſh in Syracuſe are in this Place; 
this is their common Water Nn. * 5 
01. 8 
In regard the Wants and Neceſſities of ; 
* deplorable People will admit of no Delay, 
we thought it requiſite to ſend before- hand 
two thouſand Engliſß Pounds with all poſſible 
Speed, to be diftributed amongſt ſuch as ſhall - - 
be judg'd to be the moſt in preſent need of- 


Comfort and Succour ( quanta fieri poterat ce- 


leritate. ) — 
31. Ceſar, having laid in Proviſion of Chin L 
wil h all the ſpeed be could, makes large Marches : 
after Arioviſtus (quam celerrime potuit.) 2 


92. e eee e Matters ſtood, and - 
th 


how great Danger the Camp, and the 
Legions, and the General was in, they made all © 
the Haſte they pay could ( nibil ad cehritatem, 
ſbi reliqui fecerunt.) 

33. The French urge © the Aſſault, the Ed 7 


OP reliſt them with all their Might (pro viribus.) 


34. We paſy'd over a great Tract of Land 
where we found the Grafs, Barley, Oats, a 


Wheat parch'd, and almeft quite Kiyd with. = 


Drought ( tantum non.) 


„ 3. The Country of colcbis abounds: with 15 


all Sorts of Fruits, coming * almoſt of their 
con accord (modo non.) 


36. For a King, and 2 Kin a to kl - 


drunk at the true Fauntains of Learning, 1 3 15 


d have been“ a Fountain of FOG himfeſt,” 
8 _ a Miracle ( * abeft a a. * - 
1 37. This 


1 1 
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37. This is a oreat and difficult Work, who 


denies it? But what is there excellent which ' 
| not alſo hard (quid autem preclarum, non idem 
arduam ?) 


38. Epicurus ſays no Man can live add 
unleſs he lives aiſo honeſtly, witely, juſtly, ( 
idem vi vat. 

39. In this Point I and Brutus are agroed, 


as alſo Ariftotte, Xenocrates, Speuſſppus, ** 
5 (item.) 


40. The moſt antient Attick Laws, whence the 


Roman alſo were afterwards taken, have their Ori- 
_ ginal from the Laws of Moſes (et Romane. 


41. Father, the Hour is come; glorify thy | 


Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify thee (ut et 


te tuus filius viciſſim.) va x, &c. 
42. If we have been planted together in the 


| Likeneſs of his Death, we ſhall be alſo in the 
Likeneſs of his Reſurrection (/ '/t mul S | nimirum : 


etiam] reſurrectionis ermus. ) vis auag d 


Etoouelz, 


43. Whether this Head ought to be tied 


of or altogether to be omitted, may perhaps ad- 


mit of a Diſpute (an plane.) 


44. King Agrippa, be lieveſt thou the Pro- 
phets? I know that thou believeſt. Then 
Agrippa ſaid unto Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt 
me to be a Chriftian. And Paul ſaid, I would, 

to God, that not only thou, but alſo all that 
hear me this Day, were both almoſt and altoge- 
_ ther ſuch as 1 am, EXCept theſe Bonds ( prope- 
modum & plane) » i 6\iyy » is Tony, (et in mo- 
| dico # in magno: el propemodum et admodum. * 


1 "46 We- 
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45. We would have truly courageous Men 
to be Lovers alſo of Goodneſs and fair Deal- 


ing, of Truth and Sincerity (viros, &c. eoſ⸗ 


TS &c. ) 


„2 


: H A P. VII. 
The Rendbvin 8 of the Particle Alon g. 


\OR reſtraining of theſe, Lentulus, being 
ſent with Men of War, took above two 


hundred Pirates, and put them 1n Priſons _ | 


the Sea-coalt (per.) 


2, This Brick ſuch a Terror into the Peo- 
ple of Gaul, that, as the Army was coming, 
whole Cities went out to meet them, with 
Women and Children down on their Knees 


the 1 0 * vias. 2 


CHAP. IX 
7 be be Rendering of the Particle among. 


15 


inſpir'd began to propheſy (quos inter.) 


2. The firſt Maſters of Knowledge among 
the Grecians were as well Poets as — 5 


( apud.) 


3. He has remain'd among us, in os AE 
charge of his Truſt, with that F idelity, Vigi- 


lance, 


nn... 


HEN they were come to the Hill, 
there met Saul a Company of Pro- 
phets, among whom he himſelf being divinely 
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lance, Prudence and Equity, that neither you 
nor we can deſire greater Virtue and ame in 
an Ambaſſador. 
4. He that depends upon the giddy and ig · 
norant Multitude, is not to be reckon'd among 
the Men of a great Soul (in):  &s £508 0 d utic | 
xAnTo: Inas Xpers. In quibus vos Froque his, hs. 
cati Feſu Chriſti, Rom. 1. 6. 

5. Let us rank nothing among Evils, which 5 
zs appointed either by God, or by Nature the 

common Mother (m.) 1 

6. Bleſſed art thou among Fawn, and bleſſed 
is the Fruit of thy Womb (in mulieribus. ) ty 
5 * 


— 


— 


——_— 


c 1 A P. x. 
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TIE Lord Deputy commanded bim to 85 
purſue them no longer, but zo take 


5 H oſtages, = receive them into bis Proteftion 
 (ob/idibus acceptis in tutelam recipere.) 


2. A very few, truſting to their Strength, 


ſwam over; all the reſt our Horſe overtook and ORE 


flew ( conſecuti interfecere.) Eg 
3. Jeſus anſwer'd and Gaid unto them, Ga 
and ſpe John again thoſe things which ye do 


bear and fee: The Blind receive their Sight, 5 


and the Lame walk, the Lepers are cleanſed, 
and che Deaf hear, the Dead are raiſed uP, a and 


© = — —— — 
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the Poor have the Goſpel preached to them 
| (i ite renunciatum. ) TlopeuIeres aAMOYYEAXTE. | 
4. He made an obflinate Reſiſtance, and 
fought deſperately to defend the Houſe he was 
in; but within an Hour or two he is taken and 
carried away to Priſon (captus in carcerem ab- 
2 ) 
5. Behold there was a great Earthquake ; ; 
for” the Angel of the Lord deſcended, and came 
end roll'd back the Stone from the Door, and 


| lar upon it venerat een ) Tigorer gd PLE 
XUALTE. 
6. Then Herod, when he ſaw that he was 
mocked of the Wiſe Men, was exceeding 
roth, and ſent forth and flew all the Children 
that were in Bethlehem, and in all the Coaſts 
| ee from two Years old and under, accord- 
ing to the Time which he had diligently en- 
quired of the Wiſe Men (miſit interfeum.) 'A- 
receſhag dutthe, eleganti brevitate pow miſſes mi- 
litibus interfecit. Grotius. 
7. She, being before infrufied (prius edocta 
or præmonita) of her Mother, ſaid, Give me 
here John Baptiſt's Head in a Charger. And 
the King was ſorry: neverthelels for his Oath's 
ſake, and them which ſat with him at Meat, 
he commanded 1t to be given her, And he ſent 
and beheaded John | in the Priſon 0 miſitgue decolla- 
8. Some Days after, Paul faid unto Barnabas, 
Let us go again and viſit our Brethren in every | 
City where we have preached the Word of the 
Lord, and ſee bow they do (ret your Nc. quo- 
= "wy N 
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modo 7 habeant. ) tb T8 de M, | 
| 10s *. Hebraica locutio, Pro more Hula | 
Tus EXT ty 0; d) Zo. Sic. Actor. Xvi. 3. Aero oy 
| GTUVTES Toy rr õ⁰ r ors „ENA tv. Scie- 


| bant omnes quod pater ejus erat Græcus. Grotius. 
9. Varus keeps Tubero, arriving with his 


Fleet at Utica, out of the Haven and Town, 


be departed 


and ſuffers him not to land his Son that was 

ſick, but forces him to weigh Anchor, and leave : 
the Place ( /ublatis anchoris, &c.) 
10. Herod had laid hold on Jobn, and bound 
him, and put bim into Priſon for Herodias ſake, 


his Brother Philip's Wife. For Jobn had ſaid = 


unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her 

(vindtumque dederat in cuſtodiam.) 

„ W ſus had finiſhed theſe fayings, 
ro 


Coaſts of Judæa, beyond Jordan: And great 
_ Multitudes follow'd kim, —_ he healed them 


” there (quos lic, &c.) 
12. There is one alone and there i is not a 5 
ſecond; ; yea, he hath neither Child nor Bro- 


m Galilee, and came into the 


ther: And yet there is no End of bis Labour, nei- 
ther is his Eye fatisfied with Riches, neither 


| faith he, For whom do l labour, and bereave 
my Soul of Good? This is alſo Vanity, yea, 
it is a fore Evil, ( qui tamen nullum laborands „- 
nem Jy 
13. They made light of i it, and went their 


ways, otle to his Farm, another to his Mer-. 
chandiſe: And the Remnant too his Servants, 
and entreated them ſhamefully, and e's them (cm. 


= . cum ignominis peremerunt.) 5 
: 14. Al | 
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14. All my care is to hve happily, and hap- 
pily he cannot live, that does not live well 
(autem. 


15. Wiſdom is better than Strength : Ne- 


vertheleſs the poor Man's Wiſdom is deſpiſed, 


and his Words are not heard (nec ejus verbis ob- 


| temperatar.) 


16. Is there room in thy Father : Houſe we - 
us to lodge in? and ſhe ſaid, We have both 
Straw and Provender enough, u room ale to. 


5 lodge 1 in (nec non.) 


17. Have ye not read in the Law, how that, 5 
on the Sabbath Days, the Prieſts in the Tem- 


ple profane the Sabbath, and are blameleſs ? 
| (S) h. e. & tamen Xz AVaHIT IO! £4 


18. She gives him a flat Dota, and ſays he - 


does not attempt a fair thing (neque eum ait.) 


19. What is Truth ſaid jeſting Pilate, 1 


| | "would not ſtay for an Anſwer (nec.) 


20. Arixoſtenus, Muſician, and Philoſopher 290; = 
maintain'd that the Soul was Harmony. He 5 


kept to his Art (idemgue Pbilgſopbus.) 


21. I ſhould think it convenient for you, 
(which is a Method I have taken) always to 
mingle Latin with your Greek; and that not in 
: the Study of Eloquence only, but of Philoſo- : 


. phy alſo 0 neque id.) 


22. But theſe things may ſeem boyith, and - 
to proceed from a trifling Brain, and not be- 


coming the Gravity of an Hiſtorian (ner pro.) 


23. We ought both to put an end to our 
Obſtinacy, and lay down our Arms, and no 
longer to 58 1 Fortune; the Inconveniencies 


on 
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on both ſides recely'd are great enough ( . 
amplius.) 


24. He adviſed TR to divide kia Army, and 


not ſuffer the whole Strength of his Kingdom 


to be expoled to the Hazard of one ſingle Bat- 
tle (neu.) | 


25. What a F urtherance this will be, not 


only to your own, but to the Peace of all Eu- | 


rope, and that perhaps tor many Years, there 1 5 
no-body but underſtands (atque.) 
26. Some have diſputed, 8 Health be 
a Pleaſure or no, becauſe, ſay they, it cannot 
be felt. This I abſolutely deny: For what 


Man is in Health, that does not feel a Delight 
in it, if he be weuke ? And what is Delight But 
another Name for Pleaſure ? (At delelatio quid 
aliud quam alio nomine voluptas et ?) 
22197. The Secretary who Sandee theſe 
Papers, being commanded to caſt them into 
the Fire, hid them under a Mat in the Dukes 
Chamber, and this, as it ſeemeth, by Agr eement - 
( compoſito ut videtur.) 


28. We roſe betimes in the Morning. and 


ſometimes before Day, that we might come 
the ſooner to our Inns at Night (& guidem.) 


29. I determined not to know any thing 


among you, ſave Jeſus Chriſt and him cruci- 5 
5 fied ( & quidem cructfixum / Ka don N vo! , | 
& eum cruciſnxum.) 


30. But here will and 1 T bodies for his 05 


Eloquence j is by ſome admir'd ; and juſtly : But 
this is nothing to the Orator we ſeek ; for it is 
one thing to untold a. Matter, by way of Nar- 


ration; : 
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ration; another thing to accuſe a Man, or clear 


him by Arguments : And, in Narrations, one 
thing to ſtay the Hearer, another to ſtir him 
( e &c. id quidem recte.) | 


He never cats above once a Day, and 
that Fan He is temperate in drinking 


(& yu parce.) 


Jeſus went up into a Mountain, and 


have he fat with his Diſciples. And the Paſſo- 


ver, a Feaſt of the Jerus, was mgh (quum quidem 
„ 
37. Do not rich Men nh you, and draw 
vou befor the Judgment- Seats ? ( S iidem vos in 
| Jus rapiunt ?) Kal euro FAXST IU Vikas £45 X2LTNGIE 3 > 
S ipſi trabunt vos ad judicia? dure, ut & inden, 


videtur abundare. 


34. Thucydides, in the Art of freaking, hath 


in my Opinion far exceeded all the Hiſtorians, 


for he is fo full of Matter, that the Number 
af his Sentences doth almoſt reach to the Num- 
ber of his Words; and in his Words be is ſo apt 
end ſo cloſe, that it is hard to ſay, whether his 
Words do more illuſtrate his Sentences, or his 
Sontences his Words (ita Perro verbis aptus S 


Prefſus.) 


35. If thers ah 2 Matter too hand for thee 
to judge of, then ſhalt thou come unto the 
7 5 the Levites, and unto the Judge that 
5 4 be in thoſe Days, and RR and they 

| ſhall ſhew thee the Sentence | 
Aiceimque, qui tam erit.) Que pro vel, quo modo 
"FO. Fr efipitere Jubent, Jalil fue urere 


fammis. 


Judgment (u- 


* 
* 
— 
" 
: 
, 
: 
\ 
* 
$ 
7 
* 
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Aammis. Saxum ingens volvunt alli, radiiſqne ro- 


tarum, &c. 
36. After theſe things the Lord appointed 
other Seventy alſo, and ſent them e and two 


before his Face into every City, and Place, 
wWhither he himſelf would come (Binos.) au du o. 


37 Would to God you could bear with me 


a little in my Folly; and indeed bear with ma 


(& Vero [ /ed &] ferte me.) A E evexcenV: Een, 
attamen, queſo, me ferte. 95 
38. And thinkeft thou this, O Man, that 


judgeſt them which do ſuch things, and doeſt 
the ſame, that thou ſhalt eſcape the Judgment 


of God ? (An vero hoc putas ? Noyign d Taro, 


Exiſtimas autem hoc ? Haug boe in animum 


5 inducere ? 


39. We give thanks to God, ant fle Father 


bol our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, praying always for 
you ( patri, hoc eſt, ſcilicet patri.) . 
460. No Man that warreth, entangleth 1 
ſelf with the Affairs of this Life; ; that he may 
pleaſe him who hath choſen him to be a Sol 
dier. And if a Man alſo ſtrive for Maſteries, yet 


is he not crowned except he ſtrive lawfully 


C (Jam f 1 quis in agone certat.) Eau d M a31 Tir. 


41. Their Sick they tend (curant) with great 


Atto and omit nothing either as to Phy- 
fick or Diet, whereby they may reſtore them 
to their Health again. And for thoſe who labour 
under incurable Diſeaſes, they comfort them by 
fitting by them, talking with them, and by 
ulſing all poſſible means to make the m ealy 


{ Ruin inſanabili morbo labora ntes., 


42. Is 
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42. Is it not clearer than the Day, that we 


| ſee and feel within ourſelves indelible Charac- 
ters of Excellence? Aud is it not full as clear, 
that we experience 1 Moment the Effects 


of deplorable baſenels ? | (Sed & nonne perææ que 
clarum eſt ?) 


43. The High Prieſt ae commanded _ 
them that ſtood by him to ſmite Pau! on the 
Mouth. Then ſaid Paul unto him, God ſhall 
{mite thee, thou whited Wall. And fitteſt thou 
to judge me after the Law, and commandeſt 
me to be ſmitten contrary to the Law? (Ergo 
tu ſedes, &c. ; i Tv va x my KATY 50 5 


TREV 1G) XEAZUELG pat rürreg gal; 'V 


44. Peter faſtening his Eyes upon him, with 
Jobn, ſaid, Look on us, And he gave heed unto 
them, expecting to receive ſomething of them 
(At ille iis  operam dabat. At ille ad eos animum 
_ attendit. )o 0 08 ETA Y £V. auToi;c, Vox eſt bene Gre- _ 
ca, quales multz apud Lucam. Intentus 05 te- 
nebat. Grotius. | 
45. The Multitude of the City was divided; 19 5 
and part held with the Jews, and part with the 
Apoſtles (ita ut partim a, &C. arent. el pw 


d TY Tos Iadælog, 0; 08 TY) re A e. 


456. This is the Love of God, that we keeß 

his Commandments : And his Commandments me... 
not grievous (guæ ſane cus Præcepta.) Mai irre- 
| Aa 0478 Bapeias x 2% £104, Ka [Et] pro relativo; 5 

quaſi diceret, que mandata ejus gravia non Jan, 

nempe propter opem Divinam. . 
Nil deſperandum, ſs duce & ack Chriſte. 
5 . INS 


. N * a . 8 28 LO. 2 
* —— e ee © ah 2 : 
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47. If any Man offend not in Word, the 
fame is a perfect Man, and able alſo to bridle 
the whole Body ( que poſſit etiam) duvarss Nah 
| aYWYITU 0 4 To . . | 
48. Feed the Flock of God which | is among 
you, taking the Overſight thereof. And when 
the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive 
a Crown of Glory that fadeth not away. ( Ita 
_ feet, ut, &c. accipiatis. 
439. The People which at in Darkneſs ſaw 
: great Light: And to them which ſat in the re- 
gion and ſhadow of Death (in regione & umbra.) 
Regione & umbra dictum eſt per tv d Juoiy [ unum 
per duo] pro regione umbræ mortis. Groot. 
50. When Paul perceived that the one Part 
— were Sadducees, and the other Phariſees, he cri- 
e out in the Council, Brethren, I am a Pha- 
riſce, the Son of a Phariſee: of the Hope and 
| EReſurrection of the Dead I am called in queſtion. : 
: 


(ſperate veſurrectionis mertuorum ſum reus,) wee 
i d ava e vexpwy ? xpivopans : de pe 
& reſurreftione mortuorum ego Judicor. Iterum? 25 
1 dia Jvoiv. Rectum fuerat, reel cid UVESRCEWC, 2 
de ſpe reſurrectionis le ſpem de nee, in 
judicium vccor. Grotius. 
| 51. Unto the Woman he ſaid, I will greatly . 
| multiply % ſorrow and thy conception; in Sor- 
ro thou ſhalt bring forth Children (ærumnas 
S conceptus tuos.) Id eſt, ærumnas ex conceptu, 
prægnantium ſcilicet mala. Gretius. 
52. Some Men beſtow too much Study 5 
and Pains upon things obſcure and difficult, gs 
Ty and 5 not a ene ( eaſdemgue. 13 


53. No- 


— —— — ee Doo — —— 
. : * 4 
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53. Nothing is more creditable and magni- 


ficent, than to contemn Money, if you have 
it not; and if you have, to employ it in Bounty 
and Liberality (A habeas.) 


54. Can any Man be fo ſottiſhly arrogant, 
as to think there is a Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, 


and that there is none in the Heavens and in the 
World? Or to think that thoſe things are mo- 
ved without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which 
with the utmoſt Stretch of his Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding he is ſcarce able to comprehend ; 
(at in ſe mentem & rationem pos _ in celo * 
; mundaque non putet ? ) 
55. Pompey's Lieutenant came twice into 
Cæſar's Hands, and was diſmiſſed by him, 
once at a. and a e Ti ime in Spain : 
(iterum. . 
„ Experience nend me that thaw i8 no- 
thing like Courteſy and good Nature: And 
this appears plainly to all that know me and 
8 Brother 0 I adeo. 0. 


_— 
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J che End of the Sabbath, as it 1 1 
dawn towards the firſt Day of the 
| Week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary to lee the Sepulchre (cum luteſceret.) rn 
 $7i@woueoy deeft * lige, nutog haÞwrucr, apud He- 
 rodotum, Sic wig inwans [pofera.}. Grotius. 


2. i 


; 


5 


r * 1 
* ” — _ 
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2. If ye bad Faith as a Grain of Muſtard- 
Seed, ye might ſay unto this Sycamine-Tree; 


Be thou plucked up by the Root, and be thou 


planted in the Sea; and it ſhould obey you (Si 


tantum fidei haberetis 83 eft granum /i na- 


Pi.) 
3. As we did not think of aſting it, ſo neither 


did be of telling us, in what Part of the new- 
found World Utopia is ſituated (neque nobis in 
mentem venit quærere, neque illi aicere.) 


4. Do as thou woulaſt be done unto is « Sen 


| tence which all Nations under Heaven are a- 


greed upon. Refer this Sentence to the Love 


of God, and it extinguiſheth all heinous Crimes: 


Refer it to the Love of thy Neighbour, and 


all grievous Wrongs it baniſneth out of „ 
0 World ( fe acito ficut tibi vi⸗ eri.) | 


5. As a Mother loveth her 5 Son, h I ho. 


ved thee, O my Brother Jonathan (ſicut, ita.) 


6. As the Wounds of our Body, /o the In- 


cConveniencies of an Army are to be concealed ; _ 
| left we ſhould increaſe the Enemy's Hope Z 
oY IN 5 


7. They were td to fetch up, as their DE 


bother Proviſion, ſo their Wood and Water from 
: 9 in Ships of Burden (icuti, ita.) 
8. Cæſar being, as we ſhe wed before, i in his Ee 
= Winter Quarters, Rumours were brought thick 
to him, that the Celtæ were in a „ a- | 
gainſt the People of Rome, (ita uti.) | 


9. Cicero, in his Book De legibus, ſays, that 


= the Laws ought to govern the Magiſtrates, as 2 
the a iS do the People. I EOS 
BY © 


10. His 


—— 
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10. His Raiment became ſhining, exceeding 
white as Snow, /o a3 no Fuller upon Earth can white 


them ( quomodo nullus in orbe Fullo dealbare paſſit.) 
| Ora PuzOers mk T1; ns 1 1 LEUKAVAL. Qualia 


fhullo non poteſt ſuper terram candida facere. Quam 


candida nullus in terris fullo fecerit. Non diſfimi- 


le loquendi genus apud Horatium, anime quales 
neque candiores Terra tulit. Grot. 


11. They were all filled with the Holy Ghoſt, 
and began to ſpeak with other Tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them Ulterance ( Prout eis Spiri- 
tus fari dabat.) xaos To Tha 6919s QUT 6055 ar 5 


Ob:yycoda. 


12. When they had paſſed through Amphi- 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Theſalonica, 
Where was a Synagogue of the Jews. And 
Paul, % . Manner was, went in unto them, 
and three Sabbath-Days together reaſoned with 


them out of the Scriptures (Paulus autem, mo- 


re ſus.) Kama dt ro eicybo; To ava, tiene po 


urs. Hebraiſmus, pro o 42 nh KATH To — OG 
- Gur £107AX ft &c. Grotius. _ 


13. I fay, through the Grace given unto me, 
to every Man that is among you, not to think 
of himſelf more highly than he ought to think, 


but to think ſoberly, accordingly as God hath dealt 
to every Man the Meaſure of Faith ( pro Ades mo- 


| do, quem cuique Deus impertivit. 3: ec, g 0 Oteg : : 
Ci pie Aer Ov rig tg. Eſt hic tranſpoſitio, we 
| bra L cut unicuique,) 8 multa apud Pau- 


lum. Grotins. 


14 0 Jrruſalew, Jeruſalem, how often 
5 would I have gathered thy. Sow 192 | 


6 


— — "— — a ' — : 
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as a Hen gathereth her Chickens under her 
Wings, and ye would not! What Majeſty, 

and yet what eee and Condeſcenſion, is 
there in theſe Expreſſions ? (quomodo: ) 


15. Bury me as you would do the meaneſt 


_ Chriſtian; nor does it concern me where you lay 
my Body, which will be to be found at the laſt 
Day, as well in one Place as another (quemad- 
modum )) 
We | © Virwe i 1s ſelf-ſufficient, as to living well, 
fo alſo happily ; which if it depend on foreign 
Helps, I do not underſtand why it either mould 
be thought worthy to be ſo much extoll'd in 
Words, or ſo eagerly courted in Life. | 


15. You ſhould bear whatever happens chear- 


fully, as if you had wiſhed it might happen ; for 

it would have been your Duty to have wiſhed 
it, could you have known that God deſign'd 
It for you ( * acciderit, quaſe volueris ac- 
cidere. ) 


18. In Terence, Youths obſerve. one Thing, 


and Men admire another. Thoſe are pleaſed _ 
with the Purity and Cleanneſs of his Language; 
theſe ſee there, as in a Looking glaſs, the Lite 
and Manners of Men (velut.) 


19. I depart, (ſays Cato) as out of an Inn, not 


4s out of a Dwelling-houſe (tanquan. ) 


20. Every Quarter of the habitable World 


is a wiſe Man's Country. It were an Injury | 
and Diſparagement to ſuppoſe him a Stranger 
any where. He looks upon all Lands, as if "be 
Dad 4 Propriety in them; and upon bis own as 1 
it were in common te all Mankind (Omnes terras 


D 5 n. 


— . bo eo . ]—. Cog IRE TT — a — 4 4, ar" — 
. * : 2 ” F - 7 — 
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* ſuas videt, & ſuas tanquam omnium..) 


. The wiſe Man rouzes, excites, and arms 


himGlf to "reſiſt Pain, as an Enemy. What is 
that Armour? Courage, Reſolution, and the 


private Diſcourſe he holds with himſelf. 


22. When the cold North Wind blows, is 
congeals the Water into Ice, and. cloaths it as 
with a Breaſt-plate. It devours the Mountains, 
burns the man and conſumes the Grals like 

"0m (quaſe.) 
5 Some were of Opinion that they were 

fordwich to be received and aſſiſted ; others, 
that they were to be eſteemed as Rebels, and un- 
worthy of Help (rebellium loco.) - 

24. Such an Eagerneſs to repair their Diſ- 
honour ſeized the whole Army, that Nobody 
needed the Command of either Tribune or en- 


turion ; and every one, even as a Puniſhment, 


impoſed. upon himſelf Ladours extraordinary : 
(etiam pane loco.) 


4% en amt Chief of the Jews - 
defired of Feſtus, as a Favour, that he would 


ſend for Paul to Feruſalem, laying wait in the 


way to kill him ( Semeficti loco poflulabant.) wir. 
1 5 Aεπνεον Y X68, &c. X hic eſt ann, ut apud 


Græcos ſcpe, ut, 


A xai E 2 gebe vate. 


r atia = tarda 4, in rata eff gratia. 


Grotius. . 


1 3 _ When 


bella. * 
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286. When God drew me away from my 
Father's Houle, I defir'd this of my Wife, as 
a Kindneſs, that ſhe ſhould fay I was her Brother 


in beneſicii loco) 


27. It cannot be denied that he was an Ene- 
my in the ſame Exceſs, and proſecuted thoſe he 
too rd on as bis Enemies with the utmoſt Rigour 
and Animolity, and was not eaſily induced to 


Reconciliation. And yet there were ſome Ex- 


amples of his receding in that particular (pro 
fbi inimicis ducebat.) : 
28. Thy Lips, O my Spouſe, drop as the 


Hloney-comb, Henry. and Milk are under thy 


Tongue, and the Smell of thy Garments is 
like the Smell of Lebanon ( Favo manant tua 4a- 


29. The Turks count all Madmen and Fools 


to be certainly deſigned for Heaven, and there- 


fore they look upon them as Demi-Gods here 


01. Earth MY, inſtar) d 60% * 19. 


"Tov VV ke LNaniriot Feats a 


5 Alen nunc ſuſviciunt Ithacenſes Numinis inflar.. 


30. Be as a Father to the Fatherleſs, and as 


a Huſband to their Mother; ſo ſhalt thou be as 
a Son to the moſt High, who will love nhee-- -- 
more than thy own Mother. 


e e inſupportable if they 


are but indifferent, as Poetry, 9 8 8 e 


and public Speeches ( nempe. "i 


DJ . pow © 
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32, Certainly Kings that have able Men of 

thejr Nobility, will find their Buſineſs flide more 
eaſily if they employ them; for the People natu- 
rally bend to ſuch Nobles, as born in ſome fort to 
command (wutpote natos quodammods. * 
33. It would not be amiſs for a Politician 
to read the Lives of thoſe that have been 
thought to excel in Civil Wiſdom ; as that of 
Pericles, of Cato, of Demoſthenes, and Cicero ( Pu. 


ta Periclis.) 


34. All living Creatures derkas what they 
think will hurt them, and ſearch after and 
; procure all things neceſſary for Life, as Food, 


as Lurking-Places, « as other things of che fame 23 


Kind (ut.) 
35. The moſt ancient Laws that are known 
to us, were formerly aſcribed ta God as their 
Author (Deo Authori.) = 
36. Many other things there 'be which they 
| have received to hold, as the waſhing of Cups, 
and Pots, brazen Veſſels, and of Tables ( pocule: | 


rum lotiones) ſubintellige, ſcilicet, videlicet. 


37. Tho? I ſpeak with the Tongues of Men 


and Angels, and have not Charity, I am become 


as ſounding Braſs, or a tinkling Cymbal / (fattus 
ſum 4 reſonans ) h. e. velut æs ; reſonans, Yiyoe *-_ 
8 xa 05 IX wv.  Ruſticus exſpefiat dum deflut am- 
ms, h. e. velut, ficut ruſticus. Hor. - 


38. The Harlot's Heart is Snares and vos. OED 


aud her Hands as Bands; whoſp pleaſeth Gd 


taken * ber 0 et maus vincula + 1 


ſhall eſcape from her, but the Sinner om» de * E 


S/ 


—— 
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39. And thus this Man digd, leaving his 
Death as an Example of a noble ourage, and a 
Memorial of Virtue to all his Country (exem- 
lun.) 
40. His Neck being ſtretched forth upon the 
Block, in an Inſtant, at one Stroke, is his Head 
cut off, and as a mournfu! Spectacle ſhew'd by 
© the Executioner to the ſorrowing and weeping 
Fear (lxdluoſum ſpectaculum.) | 

41. I commend unto you Phebe our Siſter, 


that ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh Saints 


¶(Acut Santos decet) excipi ſeilicet El Twv 4 s 


Sic ſpe adverbium agi, digne, regit genitivum 


quem regeret adjectivum. Grotius. 
42. When all moves equally, nothing moves 


in appearance, as in 4 Veſſel under Sail. When 


all run by Conſent into Vice, none appears to do . TS 
Lid (ficuts fit currente navigio.) 85 
43. As this mult be done by all who think bs. 


enter upon a virtuous and creditable Life, ſ%, 
for aught I know, by no one rather than your- 


ſelf ( cum, tum) 


434. Thoſe Men are Amid who are thought e 
to go beyond others in Virtue, and to be free as 
from every thing that's baſe and unbecoming, 


Jo eſpecially from thoſe Vices which Men do not 


| eaſily withſtand (cum, tum vero.) 


45. Our Republic 1s full of Examples of this 
nature, as at other times, ſo eſpecially 1 in the ſe⸗ 


cond Punic War (cum, tum maximè.) 


46. As they went through the Cities, 3 de- = 


| livered them the Decrees to keep, that were 
Fa ordained by the Apoſtles and Elders which 


04. . 


- e mmm — 
—— 
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were at Jeruſalem ( obeundis urbibus ) ds diere- 


fcb orro rag dec. 


47. The one ( Herodotus ) en rub ne 
0 like a ſtill River; the other (7. hucydides) 


runs ſtronglier, and in matter of War, as it vere, 
bloweth the Trumpet of War : And theſe were the 
firſt, in whom (as ſaith Theophraſtus) Hiſtory 
rouzed herſelf, and adventured to ſpeak both 
more copiouſly, and with more Ornament than 
in thoſe that went before them (de bellicis rebus 


 Canit etiam quodammado bellicum.) 


48. As certain as the Lord, as certain as * : 
live, fa certain it is that I am ſcarce the diſtance 


of one Pace from Death (quam certum t.) 
439. Samſon broke the Ropes from his Arms 


as ealily as Threads are broken ( tam fun, quam 


; te acite, ) 


cConſiſted in Bravery alone (ita acriter, ut.) 


51. Recall yourſelf ta your innate Mildneſs, 5 
and as you are a Prince ſoften your Spirit, and 
diſpoſe it to lay aſide all Diſpleaſure towards me 


a Princeſs ( Princepſque cum fis.) 


52. This, as you flouriſh no leſs in Juſtice, = 
Moderation, and Prudence, than in military 
Fame and victorious Succeſs, we are confident | 


you will ſee done (quandoguidem. ) 


- 53, What? do you judge ſo many brave 


Perſons, that in our State laid down their Lives 


far the Commanwealth, thought that their 
Names would be confined within the ne: Com- = 


. paſs as their Lives 4 1 qui.) 


50. The Enemies fought as ſmarth as ſtout | 
5 Nen ſhould fight, whoſe entire Hope of Safety 


i & 


. * . 
— 3 — _— — . 0 _—— ; 2 es. Po 


——— nee 
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4. Of all the Labours of Mens Wit and 
Induſtry, I ſcarce know any that can be more 
uſeful to the World than Civil Hiſtory, if it 
were written with that Sincerity and Majelty as 


it ought to be. 


35. We requeſt you to give the fame Credit 


to him in all things, which he ſhall propoſe or 
negociate, as to ourſelves, if we were 3 


* (atque. 
55. Words are nothing elſe bit the Images 


of Things; ſo that, unleſs they be animated 


with the Spirit of Reaſon, to fall in love with 
them is all one as to fall in love with a Picture 
(idem eſt ac.) 5 

57. He always as wack regarded! the Love 
of his People as his own Authority, and, as Prin- 


ces uſe to do, made it his chief Care to preſerve 


his Reputation (quodque Principes ſolent ) _ 
58, The next Day comes Chremes to me o- 
pen-mouth'd with a lamentable Story, viz. that 
he had found out for certain that Pampbilus 
and this Stranger were as Man and Wife. I 


peremptorily deny it. He as peremptorily = 
firms it. In ſhort, I take leave of him then, as 


of one reſolved not to give his Daughter (ut qui fe 


Fliam neget daturum.) 


59. My Education has preſerved me from 
grand Diforders, that bring along with them 


entire Ruin; ſmall Faults I have, and fuch as 
one would be inclined to excuſe (ow) 


60. Surely (lays Plutarch) I od rather a 
great deal Men ſhould ſay there was no ſuch 


- Man at all as Plutarch, than that they ſhould 


ſay, 


— — 
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ſay, that there was one Plutarch who would eat 
bi; Children as ſoon as they were born; as the 
Poets ſpeak of Saturn (quod memorant.) | 
61. As the Cold of ow in the Time of Har- 
veſt, fo is a faithful Meſſenger to him that ſends 
: him ; ſo much does he reff eſh the Heart of his 
Maſter (qualis, talis.) 
652. As the cold Water to a thirſty Soul, ſo is 
good News from a far Country (quod, id.) 
63. A an Aſcent full of Pebbles is to the 
Feet of che Aged, /o is a Wife full of Words 
to a quiet Man. 
64. As the Crackling of Thorns under a Pot, 
fo is the Laughter of Fools; that is, the Mirth | 
of the wicked Man; it may | be loud, but it laſts 5 
me. -- 5 
g. Curio, miſliking both the one and the 
other Counſel, ſaid, that there was as much 
want of Courage in one Opinion, as too much in 


the other (tantum alteri ſententiæ deefſe viruutis, 1 


quantum, &c.) | 
66. The Winds, as fickle as they are, ates 


With a marvellous Swiftneſs round the Earth, 


return at laſt to the ſame Quarter from ee 8 


they ſhifted, to fetch the ſame Compaſs, and - 


run the ſame Round they did before ( guamlibet - 
leves.) ; 

1 Man, as road as be is, derives his Body £ 
from no higher Original than the Duſt, the very 


ſame Duſt of which the Beaſts are made, into 


which they, both Man and Beaſt, muſt return : 
* at laſt ( * B * . 
TE 3 68. The p 


. D 5 . N 1 * 
— * . . n : 2 . 1 * ; - * Ad, On . EW a G * IRS - 
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68. The laſt Boon that the Wite beſtow'd on 


her dead Huſband, was a purple Bonnet, ſuch 


as noble Virgins us'd to wear in that Country 
< f J: 
69. Who knoweth what | is good for Man in 


this Life, all the Days of his vain Life, which 


he /pendeth as a Shadow ? (umbre ritu transfigit.) 
70. Sin is like a little Book St. Fobz took 
out of the Angel's Hand, and eat up, which in 


bis Mouth was "feweet as Honey, but, as ſoon as he 


had eat jt, his Belly was bitter (gui zl in ore 


- ”_ tam dulcis fuit, quam eſt mel.) 


In whom there are the ſame 1 


and he ſame Inclinations, in theſe it happens 
[bat every one is as much delighted with the other 5 
as with himſelf (ut æque quiſſue, ac.) 


72. He received him honourably, recom- 


mended him to all his Friends, and made him 
many Preſents, and commanded his Soldiers 20 
e as obedient to him as to himſelf (ut ei Perinde ac 
ſibimetipſi obedirent. 


73. In great Grief it is to no Purpoſe to _ 


miniſter Comfort, till the Paſſion be a little over; 


and then Diſcourſe will be as ſealonable as St- 


lence was before (que, atque.) 


74. Whatever he tranſacts with your High- ” 


3 you may aſſure yourſelf, we ſhall eſteem 


Full as firm and irrevocable as if ourſelves had 


been preſent in the Negociation ( perægud, ac.) 


75. Muſical Harmony, whether by Inſtru- 


ment or by Voice, is a thing as ſeaſonable in 
Grief as in Joy; as decent being added unto 
Actions of greateſt Weight and Solemnity, as as 


bers 
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being uſed when Men moſt ſequeſter themſelves 


from Action (& egritudins S gauaio pereque op- 


portuna.) 
76. He was eſteem'd as a 'good Father of a 
Family as a Citizen; for, tho' he was a great 


money'd Man, no one was leſs a Buyer or leſs 


a Builder (non minus, quam.) 


77. The covetous Man wants what he has 


as much as what he has not. Many Things are 
_ wanting to Luxury, all T hings to Covetouſneſs. 
(Tam deeft, * 


78. The Alban Leader Gar: an Aba e 


before him to tell 7 ullus, that before they join'd 


Battle a Parley was convenient, and that, it he 
would confer with him, he knew very well he 
ſhould tell him ſuch Things as concern'd the 
Roman State every whit as "much as the Alban 
(que nibilo minus ad rem Romanam, quam, &c.) 
Thoſe who contend with one another a- 


EL” 
bout which ſhould be Chief in the Man: ꝛgement 


of the State, do jaſt as if the Ship's Crew ſhould 


go together by the Ears about who ſhould be 


Pilot (fmiliter faciunt, ut fi.) _ 
80. Marcus Aurelius, the beſt of Emperors, - 
carried himſelf towards the People it as if 
Rome had been a Commonwealth {till (von ferns 


ack.) 


o an Infant perhaps the one is as painful as the 


other (tam, &c. quam, perinde, &c. atque.) 
82. The #thiopians adore their Kings, even 


as rs if yy were a ſort of Gods ( perinde quaſi.) 


83. Thoſe . 


81. It is as natural to die, as to he born, and 


An oh, „ 2 A 1 * 1 1 1 5 Nn = 3 
„„ eee 
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Cowardice they had fail'd of their 
tory, in regard he follow'd not wit! 
4 he had promiſed (7uxta ac.) 
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83. Thoſe that do InjuſytSfome that they 


may be liberal to others, are guilty of the ſame 


Injuſtice as if they ſhould convert what is ano- 
ther's to their own. Uſe (in eadem ſunt injuſtitia, 


Tas * 
They did not conſider that the Fewneſs 


b 4 ns Men and Diſadvantage of the Ground 


had been the Cauſe of their Victory; but as 


| though they had overcome by Proweſs, and no 
Alteration of Things could poſſibly happen, 
they magnified that Day's Victory by Report 
and Letters throughout the whole World ( per- 
inde ac ſi.7 | 


85. Ceſar put into their former State a 


. thoſe who in the Beginnicg of the Civil War < 


had offered themſelves to him, if he pleaſed to 


make uſe of their Service in the War, judging it 
' the ſame thing as if he had made uſe of it, ſince 
they had made a Tender of themſelves ( peninda g 


Aſtimans, ac fi.) 


80. The Sequani hinged the Crecky of Ario- 


Vviſtis abſent, as if he were preſent before their 
Pace (velut 2 * 


87. The Ground ſunk, and an Hill with a 


: huge bellowing Noiſe, as if it had riſen out of 
ga a long Sleep, raiſed itſelf up (anquam Ji.) 


88. As for the Treaty, it was made in the King 
my Huſband's Life-time, whom I was to obey 


in all Things, as in Duty Fought, (pro eo ac debui.) 


89. They reproach'd Drake, as if thro' his 


the F leet, 


0 - As | 


ected Vic- Te 
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90. As ſome ſpake of the Temple, how it 
was adorned with goodly Stones and Gifts, he 
faid, As for theſe T. bings which ye behold, the Days 
will come, in the which there ſhall not be left 
one Stone upon another, that ſhall Not be thrown 


b down ( Flec que videtis.) Taura & Sewgel re. Id 
| eſt, rurav & | Sewgelre, borum que videtis, ut ſæpe 
in his libris. Sed & Latini ita N ut, 


Urbem guam Hulu, we ra of. 
lem, quod proprius accedit, apud Plautum 
| Hes quos videtis are hic captives dues, 


Ih — afrant, ii _ ___ non ſedent. 
N Srotius. 


9 7. 4 * FO Senſe of Death, in PE 1 


of the Soul's leaving the Body, I believe we feel 
no more than when we are born; becauſe Na-. 
ture, before it comes to this Point, lays aſleep 

mm ſtupifies all the ſenſible Two ( Nd attinet 
ad.) 


92. As for that 1 it was lent to no o- 


ther Intent, than to ſatisfy the German Soldiers 
i: mutinied for their Pay ( Ned ad illam per- 
1 * 


. I am 26881 leſt he ſhould be too remlfh 


5 and e as to the Buſineſs of Money (ab re.) 
94. We are miſerably unprovided, both 8 
a Soldiers and Money (cum d, tum d.) Ws 


95. As to che Matter itſelf, uſe your own. 


1 Judgment, for I am not at all againſt it; but 
mo e doubt: . 


R 
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doubtleſs by reading my Writings you will ren- 
der your Latin Tongue more copious (de. 
96. The Senate decreed, that whoſoever 
mould have the Province of Gaul, ſhould, as 

far as he could da it with the Convenience of the 
Republic, defend the Ædui, and the reſt of the 


Friends of the N of Rome (quod commodo 
Reipublicæ facere poſſet.) 


97. They are ſo naked as 10 Friends and 


Reputation, that I cannot believe they will be 
choſen Conſuls; but no one thinks i beſides 5 
: myſelf (ab.) 
9. 1 not agreeable, that he, "who has. 
fhewn himſelf invincible as to Labour, ſhould be 
makter'd by Pleafure (invictus a.) 

99. As for that which ſome pretend, that, be- 
cauſe they do not ſee God, therefore they cannot 
believe there is one; this is ee of a Man 
(Ruod obtundunt.) 


100. She neglected not Muſic, as far: „ 


5 might become à Princeſs, being able to ſing 
ſweetly, and Play handſomely on the Lute 
: (Rn. 5 : 
101. All Men were prohibited upon the Pe- 
nalty of Cenſure jo much as to ſpeak. of a Par- 


: 1 hament (vel.) 


102. Though here and there I have found a 


truly honeft Man, among thoſe Multitudes that 


attend upon me in my Court, yet I cannot ſay 
that among all my Acquaintance of the other 
Sex (and 1 have a great many) I have met with 
= much as one, that is what a Woman ſhould be? 
modeſt, | plan-hearied, humble, ſincerely vir-. 
__ fkugus, 


OE > 
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tuous, without Guile, Hypocriſy, and Diffimu- 
lation (vel unam, dignam nomine famine ; ſcili- 
cet, &c.) | 
103. What the French King imparted to me 
1 ingenuouſly imparted to you, and aſked your 
Advice in it; but I have not beard ſo much as a 
word from you (ſed d te ne verbum gquidem.) 
104. The Tide returning ſo overwhelm'd the 
| Chariots and Cavalry of all Pharaoh's Army, 5 
Ks not ſo much as one eſcaped (nec unus.) 


105. Fortitude will preſent itſelf to you, —_ 


oblige you to take ſuch Courage as to contemn 
and count inconſiderable all the Chances of 


human Life (ut contemnas. } 


106. Who is ſuch a Stranger ( tam hoſpes )i in 

the Writings of the Ancients, as to be ignorant 
that the Grecians and Lotins call all things ada- 
mantine that are very hard and firm (« cut las 
am * 

07. No Man thinks himſelf oblig'd to . 


i mark haſte, though in the handling but of { 


any ordinary Subject, as not to uſe fome Intro- 


_ duction at leaſt, according as the Nature of his 5 


Subject requires (quin.) 
108. He has no regard to Perſons againſt the $8 
Poor, fo as not to hear the Prayers of him to 

5 _ Wrong is done /quin.) ; 

1 . I am not fo ſenſeleſs, as not to fs the 
8 that are before me: nor ſo indiſcreet, 

as to ſharpen a Sword to cut my own Throat; 

nor fo ſupinely careleſs, as not to provide for 5 
J the ny of wy own Lie ( ut non. ” | 


110. To FO 


'T 
4 
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110. To be ſure there is ſome Phyſick for 
Souls, nor has Nature been ſo much an Enemy 


to Mankind, as to have provided fo many Means 


of Recovery for Bodies, and none for Souls (ut 
invenerit.) 5 Ny 3 


111. The Soul hath not that Power as to ſee 
itſelf ; but the Soul, as the Eye, though it ſee 


Hot itſelf, beholds other things (ur.) 


112, —— — — With what Eaſe, 
Endued with regal Virtues as thou art, 
| Appearing, and beginning noble Deeds, 


' Might' thou expel this Monſter from his 


Now made a Stye, and in his Place afcending 
A Victor, People free from ſervile Yoke ? 
And with my Help thou may'ſt——(regris 


ut es præditus virtutibus.) An elegant Uſe of the 
TW... 


113 ———— Judge not what is beſt 


”- By Pleaſure, tho' to Nature ſeeming meet; 
 _ Created at thou art to nobler End, 


Holy and pure, Conformity divine. 


114. Take away the Hopes of Immortality, = 
and who would be ſo ſenſeleſs as fo live in per- 


petuat Toil and Hazard? (qui viveret. ) . 
115. Who is ſo ſenſeleſs af to be moved with 


the three- headed Maſtiff, the howling River, 

TS he ferrying over Acberon, and the Inexorable- 

niels of Minos and Rhadamanthus ? (quem move- 
%... Cn one, SES 


116, -Beſtow-upon theſe Books as much time 


ann 
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beſtow. as much as you pleaſe (ſemporis quantum 
Poteris. 1 | 
117. If be has. hea ed up. as much Silver as 
there, is Earth, 6 bays has prepared the Juſt 
ſhall enjoy, and the Innocent ſhalt divide his 
Riches (Si argenti congeſſerit quanta humus eſt.) 
118, They came with, their Cattle and 
Tents, the Number of which was as great as 
is that of Locuſts, and with an infinite Multi- 
tude of Men 2 Camels went over the Land 


and waſted it (tantus Tat, guantus et . . 
* 3 


to his Life, but fined a Sum of Money: The 


119. Upon kis Trial, he was acquitted EE” 


Penalty was ſet at fifty Talents; which was as 


much as was expended in equipping tha Fleet. Be- 
cauſe he was not able to pay the Sum, be was 


throvn into Priſon, and there ended his Days : 


¶ duantus in claſſem ſumptus faltus erat.) 
120. Xerxes invaded Europe both by Sea 


and Land, with ſuch mig bey Forces, as. ua one 


+ ofa Family, and allowed all the reſt is T 


either before or, ſince has eg For his, Fleet was 


twelve hundred Men of Wa attend by oo. 
thouſand. Victualling Shu . A b. . 


Forces ſeven hundred pan 4. Foot . Lag T1 


hundred thouſand Horſe (cum tantis Europam 


| Copiis, quantas neque ante neque poſtea hapuit auf 
quam. * Sig | 


121. He beſtowed as much of his Time y . 
his P amily Affairs, as became a careful 1 er 


either to Learning, or the Buſineſs o ) 


2 
nian Commonwe th ( quantum.) 


122. The 


g : ' ——— —_— we. 
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122. The Greeks, after the winning of Trey, 


exerciſed their Cruelty upon the reſt of the 


Trojans; but upon Aneas and Antenor, as well 
in regard of their old Acquaintance by the Law 
of Hoſpitality, as becauſe they had been ever 


Promoters of Peace, and of the Rendering back 


Helena, they forbore to uſe any martial Right 
(&. & quia) 


123. Heloved him armed as if he had been 


his own Son, and trained him up in thoſe Prin- 
Tiples of Virtue and Knowled 


(ita uti f. 


-: T4. T Beopbraſtns no "where ſays directly, 
that a Man upon the Wheel cannot be happy, 
but what he ſays amounts to as much (tanlun- 


dem valet.) 


(alterum tantum.) 


1129. Our Req ueſt * that Cate be taken of, 
by kis Safety and — &s long as he reſides a 
= publick — ze er (yo) 7 


5 . E 3 120. 25. 


| 


ge, that might 
probably render him great and happy 


12g. They chink none + of the Pleaſures be- 
lon nging to the Body are to be valued, but as 
th neceſſary (mſi quatenus ext it neceff MO). =. 
. Ts. rs aA | aa to 2 on the ſixtn 
Pap tivice as much as whey uſed to do on the 
other Days ( duplo amplius, gun, quantum.) 
127. How much 
wicked Man, yo. 
Exil for it (515 3 ) 
128. The French light into the Field an 
hundred thouſand Meri Y the Tpaniards as many 


ſoever you do 1 
receive twice as much 
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I 30. Tiberius Gracchus, the Son of Publius, 
evill be praiſed as long as there ſhall remain any 


Memorial of the Roman Atchievements (tamdin - 


laudabitur, dum.) 
1331. As foon as Hortus fell, immediately: the 


| Roman Army gives Ground, and flies routed | 


to the old Gate of Palatium (Ut.) 

2 5 As ſoon as Antony returned into Tra, 
ry Man thou ht Atticus was in 

3 by reaſon of 

Cicero and Brutus. 


133. The People . me, but 1 i ; 
myſelf at home, as ſoon as I ſurvey my Tony 


in my Coffers. 


134. We are confident, that, as foon as your 

| Majeſty ſhall be rightly informed of the whole 
Mane, you will not only difapprove of theſe 
Oppreſſions of your Miniſters, but give Com- 
mand that they be called to an | Account (mul ; 


atque.) | 
WW | 4 The People of Salmo, as ſoon as they 


ſaw our Standards, opened their Games, and  - 
came out to meet and welcome Antony (/imul 8 


ut.) 


foul upon Cicero (ſimul.) 
137. As ſoon as he nderficed ſo drexdful 8 


Storm hung over his FR, he fled to France. 


'C fatim atque.) 


138. As ſoon as we were dan of vs 


Condition of your Affairs, we adviſed. with 


5 ſome ſincere and honeſt Perſons, about ſending = 
to Jour Aſſiſtance ſuch ere as the preſent 


N 


great Dan- 
his intimate n with | 


136. As ſoon as FR entered the Senate, he fell 3 
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Poſture of our Affairs would permit (L pri- 


mum.) 


139. He himſelf, as ſoon as there began to 


be plenty of F . came to the Army, (quum 
Fimum.) 


140. Whereas *twas my former Cuſtom to 


appear much abroad, and in the Eye of my 
Citizens; I now hide myſelf from them, as 
much as 1 can, and am often alone quantum 
„ 
„ will lay down the Original and Pro- 
greſs of the Conſpiracy, as briefly as I can, out 
of the voluntary Confeſſions of the Conſpira- 
tors themſelves (quam potero pauciſſimis.) 


142. A valiant and wiſe Man never fo much 


2s groans,. unleſs it be in training to put forth _ 
greater Strength, as Runners for a Prize ſhout 
4s loud as ever they can in the Race. Wreſtlers 
do the ſame Thing whilſt they are in the Ex- 
_ 1 exclamant quam maxim? poſſunt.) : 
Foſeph orders his Steward to fill 135 © 
| Sacks with Corn, as full as poſſibly they could 
Bola, and to put each Man's Piece of Money 
in the Mouth of his Sack ( Nn poſſent __ 
1 plurimum. ) 
144. He that's running a Race, ought to 
ſtrive and endeavour, as much as be is able, to get 
before his Antagoniſt ; but he ought by no 
means to trip him up, or thruſt him aſide wth 


his Hand (quam maxime poſit.) 


145. If Neceſſity at any time drives us to 


. thoſe things which we have not a Talent for, 
we * to uſe all manner of Care and Dili- 


E 1 gence 


| 
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gence to do them, though not decently, yet 
as little indecently as may be (quam minimum in- 
23 * 
168. He had ſcarce marched a Mile againſt 
the Town, when Letters came that he ſhould 
abſolutely deſiſt from War, and as honourably as 
he could make a Peace (quam poſſet honorifice.) 
147. Having borrowed as much Money a poſ- 
fibly they could, as though they intended to make 
Satisfaction, and reſtore the Soldiers Pay which 
they had kept back; they went over to Pompey 
with thoſe that were privy to their Deſign (. 


maximas potuerunt pecunias.) 


148. Cæſar having placed Garriſons upon the 


os Mountains, and cut off all Paſſages to Berus, 5 
incamps 4s near as poſſibly be can to the Enemy ED 


Camp (quam proxime poteft.) 
149. If it pleaſe God that 1 enter into another . 
Courſe of Life, I promiſe to take fuch a Huſ- 


band, as near as may be, as will have as great 2 


Care of the Commonwealth as myſelf 1 95 


Feri poſſit.) 


130. Let us imagine a perſon to be afflicted 5 


with as great Agonies and Tortures both of 
Mind and Body, as can poſſibly be incident to a 
| Man: Can any thing be deviſed 1 more miſerable 
than ſuch a Creature (tantis, &c. quanty in homi- bo 
nem maximi cadere poſſun ? 
151. Another Sort of Slaves they WY when 
ſome poor Drudge of a neighbouring Country 
offers of his free Will to come and ferve among 
them. Theſe they treat bandfomely ( Boneſte 305 
5 . ay that they at's ſome ww mere pi : 
| ur 


* 3 


* 
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bour upon them, as thereto accuſtomed (niſi quod 
laboris, utpote conſuetis, imponitur pluſculum ) Hep 

do not uſe them with much lefs Tenderneſs than 
their own Citizens. F any ſuch be diſpoſed to 
leave them, which falls out but ſeldom, as they do 
nat force them to ſtay, any do not ſend them away | 
 empty-handed ( volentem diſcedere neque retinent 
invitum, neque inanem dimittunt.) 

152. He was totally ignorant of the true 
Conſtitution of the Church of England, and 
the State and Intereſt of the Clergy z as ſuffi- 
ciently appeared throughout the whole Courſe 
of his Life afterward (id quod.) | 
153. Men fear Death, as Children 1 to be 


in the Dark. And as that natural Fear in Chil- 


dren is increaſed th Tales, ſo is the other 
- N 1 = 
154. The Meditation of Death, as Death 
is the Wages of Sin, and Paſſage to another 
World, is holy and religious : But the Fear 
of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, 18 weak 
( prout. * 
155. Envy is the vileſt of Affections, and 


the moſt deprav'd : For which Cauſe it is the 


proper Attribute of the Devil, who is call'd 


| the envious Man that ſoweth Tares amongſt 


the Wheat by Night : As it always comes to paſs, 
that Envy worketh ſubtly, and in the Dark, 
and to the Prejudice of good Things, ſuch as 

is the Wheat ( * etiam ſemper uſu 
vemt.) =; 
7 5 He was received with as great Civility 5 
a 5; could hope far, and there were no Demon- 
E 4 ſtrations 
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ſtrations of Honour and Affection which the 
Queen did not ſhew him to the full (bumanitate | 
quam ſperare poterat maxima.) 
| 157. When Cæſar had News of this, that 
they intended to paſs through our Province, he 
haſtens from the City, and, by as great Marches 
as poſſibly be can, poſts. into further Gaul and 
arrives at Geneva (quam maximis itineribus 25 
teſt.) 5 
— I The King, on the other de, that he 
might not be taken unprovided, prepares, with 


ſingular Diligence, as ſtrong a Fleet as he could, 


and all Things neceſſary for War ( claſſers guan- 

tum peſſet maximam. | 
159. Theſe Things Africanus delivers as ſub- 

miſroely as * be can (quem pore ar. 


ä 
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En done nothing to my a Siſter 


which I would not have done unto my- | 
ſelf : God forgive them, if any there 3s, that 


ſow Diſſenſions betwixt us (/i gui ſunt.) 


2. He demanded for Floſtages the Children 


5 of every one of the beſt Qualiry, and put them 
to all manner of Torture, if any thing was not 


—- done at his Beck and Pleaſure i qua res.) 


23. Cæſar thought it a Matter of great Conſe- : 
| Pence to pet to be Maſter of the Town as r- 


28 
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as might be, leſt any Change of Mind might be 
wrought, eitzer by Largelſes or falle Reports : 


(ne qua.) 


4. The next Day Moſes ſpeaks to the Peo- 


ple, ſhews them the Greatneſs of the Impiety 
they had committed, and tells them that he will! 
go up ta the Lord, to ſee if by any Means he may 
obtain Pardon of their Sin (/ qua,) 5 
8. He ſhall give his Angels Charge concern- 
ing thee, and in their Hands they ſhall bear 


thee, leſt at any time thou daſh thy Foot againſt 


2 Stone (ne quando.) wnrore. 


6. Senſual Pleaſure becomes not the Excel- 


lence of Man, and ought to be ſcorned and 

rejected. But, if there be any one that ſets any 
Value upon Plezſure, he ought carefully to ob- 
| ſerve a Mean | in the FRY of it An * 


7. "Cham ted this Year no Man of any great 


Note in England; but in Scotland, the moſt no- 
; 1 James Hamilton (nebiliorts note.) 


8. Some Plants. are low, and cannot ad 


voance themſclves to any Height from the Earth - 
1 — 3. 


- What Ships any where by Error or Tempeſt 


fell off their Caurſe; they uſed to plunder like 5 
Pirates (que ubique naves.) 


10. The Angients fo much bono Herex- 


les, that, to make him appear the more illuſtri- 

ous, they were wont, as Tacitus obſerves, to 

report of him wbatſoever magnificent thing they 
any way heard of ( eos Ligue, &cc. 35 5 


Have : 
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11. Have I taken away an Ox or an Aſs 
from any one ? Have I defrauded or oppreſſed 

any one? From whom have I received a Bribe 

to connive at his Crime? ( Eccui.) 5 

12. If there were taken out of Mens Minds 

vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Eſtima- 

tions of Things, Imaginations at Pleaſure, and 
the like; does am Man doubt, but that the 
| Minds of abundance of People would be left 

Poor ſhrunken things full of Melancholy and 

Indiſpoſition, and unpleaſing to themſelves 

1 _ dubitat ? ) 2 

13. Cæſar ſends Letters and Meſſengers to 

the T ulingi, not to ſuccour them with Corn, 

nor any Thing elſe : If they did ſuccour them, 
that he would make the ſame account of them | 
as of the Helvetians {neve alia re.) 

14. Some were of Opinion, that for the eſta- 

bliſning of the Catholick Religion any thing was 


to be adventured on, any thing to be omitted, OE 


right or wrong (nibil nan.) | 
15. This Year died the Earl of Southampton, | 
a Man devoted to the _ gs, as wy 
(quis alius.) 
16. God N Laban in a Dream not to 
offend Jacob in any the leaſt thing ( ulla minima 
i 1 | 
3% Let them which among you are 4 
go down with me, and accuſe this Man, if 
there be am Crime i in him ( ſi quid in eo criminis 


| ef.) & ri iow © 10 adp! Ter, ff quid eſt 8 


 wiro, nempe quod aceuſare velint. Sic latine 
dicimus, 4 quid babes. Grotius, 


WOT A T fear 5 
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8 fear leſt by any means, as the Serpent 
beguiF'd Eve thro? his Subtlety, ſo your Minds 


ſhould be corrupted from the Simplicity that is 


in | Chnilt ( Fereor ne forte. ) has ung. 


a 


— — 
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1. AT Dice to throw Venus's Caft ſometimes 


may be Chance; but, if a Man throw 


the ſame an hundred times, there will be no 
one but will ſay that this proceeds from ſome 


Art (In alea. ) 


2. Thou ſhalt have Joy and Gladnek,. and 
many ſhall rejoice at his Birth (« ex Gus nativitate * 
z Th ev,⁴ aur XHenooural. | 


3. At the point of Death, openly profeſſing . 
(as he had een. before) the Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, he confuted the Malice of thoſe who 


had falſly defam'd him for a Papiſt ( In mortis 
ar'liculo. * 5 
Bn” "oy. certain Centurion 8 Servant, whom his 5 
| Maſter very much valued, was fick, and at the 
Nan of: Death (jam jamꝗ; moriturus videbatur.7 

- 2 FLEAAN TEAEUT u. 
8. He was taken up before he + was aware, 5 
at the very Moment when he was ready for his 


r to France (in ipſo temporis articulo.) 


6. Whilſt Peace was concluding with them, 

5 ator War broke out much nearer, and al- 

19 at their very gates (in 2 75 79 „„ 
| SOS Abraham 
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7. Abraham at the Birth of his Son Jbmael 


was in the fourſcore and ſixth Year of his Age 


(in nativitate.) 
38. I heard him boaſt at the Sand of his 


Mother, whom he buried at Ninety Years of ß 


Age, himſelf. being Sixty- ſeven, that he never 
had any occaſion to be reconciled to her, and 
that he never was at difference with his Siſter, 
who was almoſt of the ſame Age with himſelf, 

9. Socrates, at a Show, when a great Quan- 
'F tity of Gold and Silver was carrying by, ſaid, 
How many Tbings are there that I do not lack? 

10. It by chance {© fell out that the Potitii 


were ready at the Time, and had the Entrails ſet 
before them, which being eaten up, the Pina- 


rü came to the reſt of the good Cheer. Here- 


upon it became a Rule, and held as long as the 
Race of the Pinarii continu'd, that they ſhould 
not feed on the Entratls of the Sacrifices ( ad | 


2 tempus preſto eſſent.) 


11. I'll endeavour to get the Money of him 
from whom * intended at In (a primo 7 © 


aà principio. 


14. To joel out a Man- 5 Diſpoſition, to the . 
end to know how to work him, wind him and 
turn him about at pleaſure, is not the Part of 
an ingenious Nature, but rather of a Heart 


double and cloven (Ad libitum. Pro arbitrio.) 


13. When Vibullius was dead, the Chief Com- 
mand came to no Man, but every one ſeparately 
managed his own Fleet at vis oon ert ( ad 


14. The 15 


arbitrium ſuum. ) 


29 
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14. The Suſtenance Nature requires 1s always 
ready, and any where to be had; what is /uffi- 


cient is at Hand, as Seneca obſerves (ad manign eſt 


quod fat e 
15. At the Seaſon he ſent to the Hu 

men a Servant, that 
them of the Fruit of t 

Pore. ) TW N, ſc. Tv rag ut _ Mat- 

thæus. Grotius. 

156. Such of the Enemy's Soldie 

come into the Camp at the time 


and ſent back (per tempus. ) 
17. A while after comes the Bread, which 


the Gueſts may chip at leiſure, whilſt the Por- 


ridge are boiling, for there they fit waiting 
perhaps ſome half an Hour (per otium.) 


18. Upon theſe Veſtal Virgins he ſettled : 


Stipend at the publick Charge, and by perpetual 
' Virginity, and other Ceremonies, made them 
venerable and * 0 — te N fta- 
wn = 


fokng and thinking at Supper ? Pray ye, let's 
have no more Queſtions, for the Thing does not 


at all concern you (inter?) 
20. He ſtood mute at the Bar, but at hs 7 
Gallows, to excuſe the reſt, confeſſed himſelf. 
the principal Author andl Perſuader of the _ 


neſs (pro tribunal...) . 


2. Thoſe that A Eg * Door the Ain 
1 gels ftruck with duch a Blindneſs, from the 
E leaſt 


EY 


nd- 
e might 79 
e Vineyard (Sud tem- 


as were 
I, 
Cæſar orders to be very carefully inquir'd after, 


| What was the matter with you to fit 


5 
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leaſt to 5. greateſt, that they in vain endea- 
vour'd to find the Entrance to the Houſe (pro. 
He ſends an Edict before to ſignify at 
wha Day he would have the Magiſtrates and 
al Men of all the States appear before 
him Corduba, u Publication of which 
Edichall over the Lohe there was no State 
but ſent Part of their Senate to Corduba at that 
time, an — Roman Citizen of any Note but 
met at t Day (ad.) 85 
225 he Blaſt of thy Noſtrils the Waters > 
were gather'd together, the Waves ſtood as an 
Heap, and the Floods were congeal'd. in the 
Heart of the Sea. 
224 They fell down at the Foot of the Altar, oy 
and beſought the Lord to be merciful to them, 
cso be an Enemy to their Enemies, and an 


Za fary to their Adverſaries (ad.) 
. ree Victories at Trebia, at 

r are to me at leaſt 

preferable to ploits of Alexander. For 


why ? The one _—— Romans, the other 

Afaticks (6k) 
2056. Lucian ſays, that at Hierapolis. in Gia: 
there was extant a moſt ancient Hiſtory, both 
of Noah's Ark, and thoſe that were ſaved by 
* both Men and Beaſts (apud — 5 
Hie. 
4 Upon a Diſcourſe Parte at Supper 7 
Lepidus's,'Houſe, about what Death was the 
beſt, Cz/ar was for a ſudden unexpettcd one. 

And there is no doubt but the Expectation of- 


0 „„ 8 Death 
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Death is more painful than the thing itſelf ( Ser- 
mone nato ſuper cænam apud Lepidum. ) 

28. He drove out the Man, and placed at 
the Eaft-ſide of the Garden Cherubims and a 
flaming Sword to guard the Way to the Tree of 
Lie ( ab. 15 

29. The Gauls, when they ſaw from the 
Town Cæſar's Men building a Vine, at firſt 
laugh'd at it, and with taunting Words afk'd 
to what purpoſe ſo great an Engine was raiſed 
at ſo great a Diſtauce (ab tanto ſpatio,) _ 
30. Having routed the Wing of the Fidenates 
he returns to the Veienetians. They neither ſuſ- 
rained the Brunt: But the River, being bebind 
them at their Backs, hindered them trom flying 
_ (objeflum a tergo,) - 
31. At laſt Ancus, ates his whole Power 
againſt them, firſt gave them an Overthrow in ET 
a (et Battle; ghd fo having got a vaſt Booty, re- 
nou, to Rome (ad ultimum.) ' 
32. .Peing at length wholly, or in great part 
eas of the Tayat Pleading and State Affairs, 
I have turn'd my r to F 
= aliquando. ) 8 

33+ Once at laſt, ſays Ti orquatus, we bave caught 15 
you at leiſure; now then I muſt hear why you _ 
diſſent from Epicurus 8 W (aliguando nac- 
11 ſumus.) % | 
34. There is naturally i in he Sous of all view 

ſomething ſoft, abject, mean, emaſculate, languid, 

and feeble; were there nothing elſe, nothing 

8 could be more eden chan Man; but "_— 5 
N 
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the Lady and Empreſs of all things, is at hand d. 
to help (præſto eſt. * 

35. He ſhews how much it imports the Re- 
public, and common Safety, that the Enemy's 
— be kept aſunder, that they may not be 

forced to encounter ſo great a Multitude at once 
(uno tempore.) 

36. Turnus, King of the Rutilians, to o whom 
Lavinia, before AEneas's Atrival, had been pro- 
miſed in Marriage, taking it to Heart that 4 
Stranger was preferred before him, made War 


upon Æneas and Latinus at once E nea 


Latinoque, SC.) 
37. He was a Man of very moroſe Manners, 
and a very ſowre Aſpect; which, at that time, 
was called Gravity {ed tempeſtate. ) 
38. He was born of honeſt Parents, who | 
were well able to provide for his Education in 
the Schools of Learning, from whunce they ſent 
him to St. Jobn's College in Oxford, the worſt 
endow'd at that time, of any in that famous Uni- . 
verſity (tunc temporis.) 
39. Not only the Murther of this Tyrant, 


r City oppreſſed with Arms was forc'd 


to bear, and which obeys him at this very time, 
the” taten out of the World ;, but the like un- 
timely Ends of other Tyrants, who have gene- 


. rally been attended by the ſame ill Fate, is a 


prom Proof of what Power a general Hatred 

is to ruin the moſt abſolute Authotity (paret 
que cum maxime mortuo) Senec. de Benefic. iii. 
E.5 emo noſtrum novit id tempus, quod cum max- 


„ | C . 


E t, ad Preterita rei animum retor- 


. ———_——— — 
b 0 90 


fail'd under r pews * the Winds were , 
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quent. Cic. de haruſp. reſponſis: Antiqua negli- 


gimus, etiamne ea negligemus que fiunt cum maxi- 
me; Sometimes nunc is added as ſynonymous. 


40. C. My Father's gone into the Country ſay 


you? S. Long ago. C. Prithee tell me true. 


S. He is at his Grange. He's doing, I believe, 


ſome Country-Work at this very time, (nunc cum 
maximè.) 


41. Uſe revives the obſoleteſt Words, ial ba- 


niſhes thoſe that are moſt in Vogue; the Law 
and Rule of [peaking is at the diſpoſal of Ute 
(penes.) 


42. Very early in the Morning, the firſt Day 


of the Week, they came unto the Sepulchre, at 


the riſing of the Sun, (orto jam ſole. ) avareranG 


%. Aoriſtus hic non exactum tempus ſig- 
e nificat, ſed adhuc durans. Grotius. 


43. Word was falſely brought that Ceſar w was : 


coming, and that his Cavalry Was 1 1 at hand . 
ans Jamgue w_ 


— = lA. PRI . 3 Y * 
EY} : : — a 


0 1 A p. XIV. : 
i be Rendring of the Particle Becauſe. 


T was no Scandal to Cimon to live in Ma- 
trimony with his Siſter, becauſe his Coun- 


”_ * 


f trymen uſed the ſame Practice. But this 1 ls reck- 
ogn' d irreligious with us (quippe cum.) 


2. When we had launch'd from thence, W 


if 
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| orary ( propterea quod eſſent. ) diaz To Tos aims c 


EVAUTISC. 
3. On the thirteenth of January nothing was 
determin'd in the Senate, becauſe the greateſt 
Part of that Day was ſpent in Controverſies be- 
tween Lentulus the Conſul, and Caninius, Tri- 
bune of the People (propterea quod.) 
4. He was exceedingly belov'd in the Court, 
becauſe he never deſir'd to get that for himſelf 
which others labour'd for, but was ſtill ready to 
promote the Pretences of _ Men ( prep 
 terea quia.) - 
5. Why do we fear any Man ? Becauſe he 
may do us ſome he e nt or ſome way ob- 
ſtruct our Advantage (Quia enim.) 
6. After theſe things, Paul departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth, and tound a cer- 
tain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately 


come from Hay, with his Wife Priſcilla, ( de- 


cauſe that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 

deſpart from Rome (and came unto them) 2 ard 
: præcepiſſet Claudius, Sc.) LES To Re. ca 
| K2aaudiov, K O. 

7. Behold, thou malt be A and not able 
to ſpeak, unto the Day that theſe things ſhall- 
be perform'd, becauſe thou believedſt not my 
. Words, which ſhall be fulfilled in their Seaſon 


(ed quod diflis meis non credideris ) avi” & an im(- 


FOEVTH5 ToG A0V015 U. 


S8. I hated al my Labour which 1 had taken 7 


under the Sun, becauſe I ſhould leave it unto the 
Man that * come Yer me. And who know- 
„„ a. 
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eth whether he ſhall be a wiſe Man or a Fool ? M 
Yet ſhall he have Rule over all my Labour, 
+ wherein I have labour'd, and wherein I have 

ſhew'd myſelf wiſe under the Sun (omnia que 
fab ſole elaboravi, que fim ſucceſſori mes relictu- 
rug.) A Reaſon is often included 1 in a Relative 

ha a Subjunctive Verb, 

, It ſhall not be well with the Wicked, 
3 ſhall he prolong his Days, which are as a 
Shadow; becauſe he feareth not before God ( quia 
Deum non revereatur.) _ 

10. I have Compaſſion on the Multitude, be- 
cauſe they have now been with me three Days, and 
have nothing to eat (/ quidem Jam me comilai.- 
tur) "Hen 1 nuE:%5 hte WPUO: MC, 0s = 
1 When Paul had gather'd a Bundle of 
Sticks, and laid them on the Fire, there came 
out a Viper becauſe of the Heat, and faſten'd on 
his Hand (propter calorem.) dns ris Segurs (ut 

in Manuſcripto eſt) a calore. Sic #10 xd is, aw mrs 
Aimns, & veneno, d mærore, in cauſæ ſignificatu 
pe apud Græcos. | 


PRONE . y 88 ta 


c H A p. xv. 
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i PHE Mayor of the City, for refuf ing 
e to receive in an Exgliſb Garriſon, he : 
commands to be hang'd leere b his own Door, and 5 
puts a Garriſon 1 into the Town (pro.) De 
4 VUWLndß They 3 


: 2 A 4 
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2. They pitched their Camp befare Bethſura, 
and aſſaulted it for many Days, and made En- 


gines, which the People of ee ſallying out 


burnt, and fought bravely (ad) 


3. He deſired the Standers- by to admoniſh 


his Son, who was then ſcarce ten Years old, to 


have always before his Eyes the ſixth and chirtieth 5 
Year of his Age, as the uttermoſt Term of his 


Life, which neither he nor his F ather had par's” 


ON 41 o oculos.) 
. The Shepherds, freed up with hopes of 


Lin. were earneſt to approve their Service 
* the Eyes of their Maſters (ſub.) 


5. Their Progeny is eſtabliſh'd before their 


own Faces, and their Polterity 1 in their own Sight 


(coram apud ipſos. 
6. About the Chariot of Davins thaw lay 7 


many noble Captains, that died gloriouſſy be. 
"Je the Fyes of their King iu ocults.) 


7. When Jlerod's Birth- Day was kept, the = 


Daughter of Heredias danced before them, and 5 
The pleaſed Herod (in medio) © T5 pos, 


8. I do not remember that ] was dh : 


5 before [ was born. If you have a better Memo- 
ry, I would fain know whether you remember 
any ſuch thing of yourſelf (anteguam, priu/quam,,) 


9. He that afflitts himſelf before he needs, is ſure 


to be afflicted more than he needs. aBeaſts are 
ſecure from ſuch Wretchedneſs and Folly - Ut i 
ante dolet quam neceſſe eſt.) 
10. It has ever been the Cuſtom of Here- - 
_ ticks to perſuade before they teach, to creep up= 
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on the Affections of Men, and get foating 


there, before ever they would adventure the 


Entertainment of their falſe Doctines (Prius 
per fuadere quam docere.) 


11. Some Days before, F had ſaid in 


Council, that Cæſar's Army would be routed, 


before the T ro0Ps Join d Battle ( wu _ concur- 


rerent aciss.) 


„ Ks TRE Fidenates, ſtruck with a manifold | 


Dread, ahnoſ# before Romulus, and the Cavalry 


that went with him, could turn about their 
HForſes, betake themſelves to flight ( prius pen? : 


: * )-- 
: 1 Chriſtian that intends to live with 


the 7. urks, muſt open his Purſe-ſtrings as ſoon as 
be enters their Borders, and not ſhut them again 
before he go out of their Country (nec pris 


uam. 7 


happened to ſup with the Vitellii (pridie quam. ) 


15. Then Jeſus, fix days before the . 


came to Bethany, where Lazarus was which had 


been dead, whom he raiſed from the dead 
- ( ante ſex dies Paſchæ.) po 8 Busen Ty TATE Ge 5 

| Ornnino eadem eſt locutio quæ reperitur in 

5 Greco, Amos i. 1. po Jvo srο Ty cr ante 

' duos annos terre-motus, id eft, duobus annis ante 


| terre. mou. Sic 2 Corinth Xu. 2. red er dE 


1 guatuordzcim ante bun diem. Sidi. 0 


14. 7 be Day 0 the Ambaſſfadors were to 
take leave, and return to the 7. arquins, they 


recedpb, ante annos quatuordecim, id eſt, anni; 


0 
YN 
| 


we 
4 

— 

2 1 
, 

f 


1 
1 
1 
1 
| 
4 
* 
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15. I was brought forth (ſays Wiſdom) before 


there were Deeps, before there were Springs big 
with Water guum non.) 


17. Before he bad done Speaking, Rebecca came 


| out with her Pitcher upon her Shoulder: She 
went down to the Well, and, having fill'd her 


Pitcher, came up again ( nondum loqui defi erat, : 
_ guum. : 


18. Lucumo ſurviv'd his Fakes, and 1 . 
Heir of all his Eſtate : Aruns dies before his Fa- 


ther (prior quam pater moritur.) 


19. This Diſcipline we by Degrees flacken'd 


4 geod while before, but after the Victory of 
9¹ we quite loſt it (jam antea.) 
20. One of the Slaves, who had ſome time 
Before perceiv'd that that Buſineſs was carrying 
on, over-heard their Difcourſe, as they were 
conferring in private (jam antea ſenſerat. 8 
21. From thence he held on his Courſe to 
the Cape of Good Hope, which the Engliſh Ma- 
riners, who bad never ſeen it before, . ee 4 
for the faireſt Promotory they ever law (qui 
tum primum conſpexerant.) _ ” 
22. Long before Conſtantine's time the Gas 1 
nerality of Chriſtians had loſt much of the Pri- 
mitive Sanctity and Integrity, both of their 
Doctrine and Manners (ante Conftantinum, ) 
223. Poetry came late among the Romans; 1 
for, about three hundred and ten Tears after 
the Building of Rome, Liry put out the firſt 
Play, in the Confulſhip of C. Claudius and 
AM. T uditanus, the Year before Ennius was born, 


who : 


* ** n > 
* * ne » * — 


who was elder than Plautus ad Nn (ante Y 


gotten all the World, nor before all the World 


ans, ſend Ambaſſadors to Ceſar to beg as 
(auum non poſſent.) 


where with his Mind was not ſtored in . 
aubundance (cum eſſet.. 
Reſt; recreates our Spirits, when we are rd 
with Buſineſs ; baniſhes Melancholy, when we 


are oppreſs'd with Sorrow ; and augments our 


leſs fit to wait upon Feaſts, than they that attend 
= way Table (cum ſit.) 


5 a Tis Servants, about killing of David. But 
Matter to him (qui efſet.) 
” by the whole Party, as any Man ; and he de-- - 


| The indie of the : > Beinf 1 WY 


natum Ennum,) 
24. *Twill not be long before you will have for- 


will have forgotten thee (prope adeſt, cum.) 


s, not 1 ah to . 
en and theirs from the Helveti- 


2. He was noted "Ty the wiſeſt Perfon he 
had ever been; there being no fort of Knowledge | 


3. Muſic lays us aſleep, when we would go to 


Pleaſure, when we would be merry; being no 


Saul talked with * his Son, 3 
Jonathan, being fond of David, diſcovered the : 
He was as 1 d nd hee d, 


F 4 fſerv'd 
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ſery'd it, being of more accompliſh'd Parts than 


* of 'em (quippe qui eſſet.) 


6. Remember them that are in Bonds, as 


bound with them ; and them which ſuffer Ad- 


verſity, as being yourſelves alſo in the Beay ( ut 
| * J tis iN auogue in —— ) ws 2 rot dureg 4 


cl, 


7. Lou muſt know yourſelf 8 you can 


mend yourſelf; the firſt Step to Health is the being 


Fenſible "that you need a Cure (initium ſanitatis | 


ſentire,) &c, 


8. We, for our parts, are of e and 


know nothing, our Days upon Earth being a 
Shadow (quippe quum fit.) 


9. A Fear of the Gods. ſitting perpetually o- 
ver them, as being perſuaded that a heavenly 
Power was preſent at the Management of hu- 
man Affairs, had tinctur'd all their Minds with 
ſuch Piety, that Faith and Oath govern'd: the 


City (quam perſuaſum eſſet.) 


10. This we moſt earneſtly requeſt of you, 45 


| being a Thing ſo agreeable to Equity, that we 
think we cannot demand a more bs one 5 


(utpote rem.) 


11. I hate Life, ſo Sifpleafing to me are I 
things that are done under the Sun, all being 
vain and vexatious to the Spirit (utpote cum int 


omnia.) 


12. 1 have entruſted to his Fidelity certain 


other Matters to be communicated to your 


Eminency. In reference to which Affairs, 

I intreat your Eminency to give him intire 
. Credit, as 8 a "FE" in whom 1 have re · 
5 3 pos d 5 
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pos'd a more than ordinary Confidence (utpote 
in quo.) 

13. We deſire your Majeſty to credit him 
in all things which he ſhall impart to Your Ma- 
jeſty in our Name, as being a Perſon in whoſe 
Fidelity and Prudence we very much confide | 
(cum ts fit.) 
14. They give their Horſes but little Hay, 
and no great Quantity of Barley. For they de- 
light in lean Horſes, as being fitter for Racing 
and any Drudgery (ut. ) 1 
135. You ſeem to me to be of the Opinion 
of Epicharmus, an acute Man, and not without 
Wit, as being a Sicilian. 
1.86. All the Males of the Priefts ſhall eat 
thereof, as being a thing moſt holy (ut quod fit.) 
17. Theſe things, as being Matters of great 
= Importance, are put off to another time, to be 
exactly and warily conſidered of ( uligue I g 
mag ni momenti.) 
1.8. It was carried that ſhe ſhould be pro- 
coeeded againſt by that Law, as being made for 
this purpoſe, and therefore to be applicd ( utique < 
En in banc rem nata.) 1 8 
1 19. Many of the Colonels and Captains of 
| the Horle were very much obliged to him, as. 


— — — — 5 


being Perſons Whom he had promoted (utique 
5 quos.) 

1 ..- I The States of the Realm aſſembled them 
| ſelves in great Numbers, on the firſt of Novem. 


ber, being lle * e. by Summons ( ay 
ſcilicet. * | 


21. F - 
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21. Peter and Jobn went up together into the 
ple at the Hour of Prayer, being the ninth 
. (ad, &c. videlicet nonam er Th PAY 778 

WEecTevNn; Thy tn. 
22. Cœſar's Army was fo diſmay'd : at the * 
bing of the Sea from their Fleet, believing it to 


Te 


be 4Stratagem of their Enemies, that ſcarce the 
Courage and Conduct of Ceſar could hinder 
them from being terrified to their on Overthrow 


1 _ terrerentur. / | 


15 CHA p. xvid 
* *. Rendering of the Particle Beſides. 
2 


* 4- 
12 


. their Towns, in avuaber twelve, 
{ J together with four hundred Villages, 
and other private Houſes, they ſet on Rre; all 
the Corn, beſides what they were to carry with 
them, they burn, to the end that, all Hope of 


returning Home being taken away, they might 


be the readier to undergo all. Hazards ( preter - 


0 quod.) 


- Ms Tis the Day of Strangers and Sojourners 
in a Place to mind nothing beſides their ow? Bufi- 
7 [a+ not to intermeddle in any body's elſe, 
and by no means to be curious in prying into 


the Secrets of a State, which they have nothing 


* do with (nihil preter ſuum negotium agere.) 

2. Beſides his Readineſs of Parts, the Lad 
"had an extraordinary Sweetneſs of Elocution 
and dos ara o chat eo did not only readily 


n 


—— Childhood, he became eminent _—— hi, 


bear the Tall of fo long a Journey (i 
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= what was taught him, but did alſo excel- Za A 
lently pronounce it: By which means, even in 4 


_ Equals, and ſhone forth with greater Luk 
than his generous Fellow-Scholars could, 
with an equal Mind. . 
. They march'd out with him 
Women 5 Children, that were 
5. Our Bodies, Poſſeſſions, Reputi z * _ = 
ſerments, and Places of Honour ans! 7 Rho 5 
rity, and, in ſhort, every thing Sf s our own 
Actions, are things out of our own Power « "Ix X 


_ excipias. ) ths 


6. A great part of our Life runs of in doing 


what we ſhould not; much the greateſt in do- 
ing nothing at all; and almoſt the whole of it 


in doing things beſides the purpoſe ( elabitur, hag N 
aliud agentibus.) e A. EN 
„„ an des Plato had ſaid this, x: 5 
mould have begged leave not to believe him 4 
- (alius Platone. ) - OT 1 | 
8. Beſides, lam afraid of thc leſt your Wife 4 
| ſhould not know you again. Why ſo? 
Scars have made you quite another Man ( 4 
9. Beſides, they were Men of a. Conxerſation, 5 
that not even their Adverſaries blamed, and to 
whom nothing is objected but Simplicity, the 
Nature of which is the furtheſt off from ns 
1 Lye (accedit _ 4 ; 


Fi 5 . = rer To; 20 10. „ Be. 


| v. Sh 8 
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10. Beſides this, they were vexed that their 
Children were dragged from them, upon the 
Account of Hoſtages ( accedebat quad.) 

11. He was proud, covetous to the laſt de- 
gree : Be/ides, he was ſo paſſionate, that no one 
could endure his Company (ad boc.) 1 
12. Perſons of noble Blood are leſs envied in 

their Riſing : for it ſeemeth but Right done to 
their Birth. Be/ides, there ſeems but little added 
to their Fortune; and Envy is as the Sun- 
beams, that bear hotter upon a Bank or ſteep ri- 
ling Ground, than upon a Flat (ad hec.) 
„ TUE merk Man is more happy than o- 


N thers, becauſe he is always at Eaſe and Peace 


in his own Mind. And beſides, the F oundatioſ 
of his Happineſs is within himſelf; ſo that it is 
not in any Man's Power to rob him of 1 it ( porro 
autem. F 
14. Why did you tell the Man that you had” 
another Brother Beides? And they ſaid, the 
Maninquired of us and our Kindred ( lar in 
5 

15. Such a | Tempeſt aroſe, that it was plain 
greater Waters had never been in thoſe Parts; _ 
And beſides, the Snow came down from all the” 
Mountains, and overflowed the higheſt Banks 
of the River (tum autem. 

156. Cæſar's Army was in exceeding 


Health, and had very great plenty of Water; 
and beſides, abounded in ak Kigd of Proviſions, 


but Corn (tum.) 


1. Many People focked to ſee the Shew ; I. 
1 next Neighbours, eſpecially of Cenina, 3 
9 
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Cruſtuminum, and Antemne. Beſides, the whole 
Multitude of the Sabines came with their Wives 
and Children ( — Sabinorum omnis — 


— 


© H A P XVIII. 
Ty Be Rendering of the Particle Between. - 


"Hoſe of them that would be thought leſs 
> fearful, faid they did not fear the Ene- 
my, but the Narrowneſs of the Way, and Greats 
neſs of the Woods that were between them and N 
Arioviſtus (intercederent inter. 
2. He imagined he ſhould eſcape, by reaſon 
of the diſtance of time between the Crime com- 
mitted and his Trial ( quod inter crimen admiſſum 
& judicium interceſſit.) _ DD 
3. Between the Building of 1 and Long 
Alda, which was a Colony drawn from thence, 
were almoſt Furry Years (inter Lavinium, GC. 9985 
— 55 „ N 
„ 7: ſome Difference 3 3 1 1 
"Pam: They border very much one upon the o- 
ther but yet there is ſome Difference. Labour 
is an Employment of Body or Mind, in the 
' Diſcharge of ſome toilſome Work or Office; 
but Pain is a rough Motion of the Body, un- 
grateful to the Senſes, (intereſt aliquid inter,) = 
86 5. Let your young Charge abſtain from Vice, 
not out of Fear ek, Ignorance, but of Inclina- or 
fer ence 


tion and Choice. 75 vere i is 4 * Dea! of Dif- 


nn Wn Ct — De = —_— — — 
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ference between refuſing to be wicked, or not knows 


ing how to be ſo (multum inter e, utrum pectare 
quis nolit, aut neſciat.) 
6. There was a River between, which when he 
obſerved his Soldiers ſcrupled to paſs, he went 

over firſt himſelf, and then his Men ſeeing him, 
went over after him (interjacelat.) 


— — 4 


1 c HAP. XIX. 
| | 58 7 2 Rendering of the Particle Beyond. 


1 IN the midſt of his Courſe of victory, is 
| Lis again, beyond his Expeftation, command- 
| e "os reſign his Authority, and as an ordinary 
| Captain is ſet over three hundred Men ( Preter 
| OP N 5 8 
2. - I he Country People began to ly their 
Huſbandry more diligently than I and 
broke up Grounds 2 had beyond all _ 
of Man lain untilled (ex ani memoria. ) | 


546 H A P. XX. 
T be je Rendering f the Particle Both. 


FAD not the cunning Practices of his 
1 malicious Adverſartes, and his own 
flalſe Hopes diverted him from his firſt Courſe 
of Lite, he . have been both a great Stay 
„ 
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and Ornament to his Country (firmamenta pa- 
riter S.)) 
2. Both by extolling his own Merit, and de- 
preſſing that of his Collegue, he got one Part of 
the Army put into his Hands (quum /imul.) 
3. The Ambaſfage was no where kindly re 
ceived : So much did they both deſpiſe and fear 
in regard of themſelves and their poſterity, ſo 
great a Power growing up under their Noſes 
(adeo fimul ſpernebant, ſimul.) 
43᷑.. Orpheus, in his Hymns, calls the Law the 
King of both Men and Gods, and he gives the 
Reaſon why it is ſo: Becauſe, ſays he, tis that 
that ſits at the Helm of all human Affairs 
(cum tum.) 15 
5. The beſt Men 25 that Age il. d cal 
the Tyrant in the very Senate. Which Action 
of their's Tully, both elſewhere, and particularly 
in his 8 Philippick, extols wonderfully | 


(cum, F.) 


6. The Turks made very great Advantages of 
their Slaves, both publickly and privarely ( gue ; 
puolice qua.) 1 

„ Victories obtained both by Land and 


1 Sea, and that in a very ſhort ſpace of Time, have 


made him famous all the World over (tam, 
uam. I 
8. To both Places Colonies were fone, but the : 


greater Number were deſirous to enter their 


Names, and to plant themſelves at Cruſtumi- 
num, for the 2 of the Soil (:troque coll | 


we miſſe.) 
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cH A P. XXI. 
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1. Hough there ſeem unto us Confuſion 
Wt and Diſorder in the Affairs of this pre- 
ſent World, yet let no Man doubt but .that every 
thing is well done, becauſe the World is ruled by 


fo good a Guide, as tranſgreſſeth not his own 
Law, than which nothing can be more ablolute, 


perfect, and juſt (ree fieri cuntia ne dubites ) 


2. There is a Time, when the richeſt Women 
ought to marry. They ſeldom let lip an Op- 
portunity at fit, but it coſts them I long Repen- 


tance (qurn.) 


3. By this means he got a very conſiderable 
Stock of Learning; ſo that nothing almoſt could 


be talked of, bur he had ſome Knowledge of 1 it 
LCat. of which he bad not ſome Knowledge.) 5 
4.ᷓ. There was one Lucius Balbus of Lameview, : 
| who lived in ſuch a manner, that there could be 1 0 
no Pleaſure found out ſo chance, but be abounded 8 


with it (qua non abundaret.) 
5. There is no Man but approves and com- 


| mends this Diſpoſition of Mind, by which 
Men not only aim at no Advantage, but even, 


contrary to their Advantage, preſerve their Inte- 
grity inviolable (qui non. 1 


6. Among the Epicureans, there is e 


Fut what 3 a -roud of Atoms can. * c _ be | 


von. n.) 


K 
. —— - 
1 r 
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7. Cefers Tranſlation of Eſtates from the 
rightful Owners to Strar ought not to 


but what is at the ſame time juſt ( quod non idem 
7 1 I 2 
He was wonderfully affable and ob 


fo xD no one was ſo mean, but he * free ; 


.Acceſs to him (cui non pateret. ) 


9. I can hardly perſuade myſelf, but you i 
think Zeno's Sentiments right (ut a gue ſenſe- 


rit, &c. non, &c.) 


10. There ſhall no Evil happen to him that 


fears the Lord; but, on the other ſide, he ſhall 


be defended dom Dan gers (quin, cum Indica- 


ivo.) 


11. When theſe things were related to us, 

doe could not but be touched with extreme Grief 
and Corfipaſſion for the Suffetings and Cala 
mities of this molt afflicted People (Fon potui- 


5 mus non.) 


12. Can that Man that raves aftet all 
5 things with inſatiable Concupiſcence, and the 
more plentifully he ſwallows down Pleaſures 
on every hand, the more eagerly and with | 


the greater Ardor thirſts after tim; can that 


| Man, 1 fay, chuſe but be mof niſgrable (port 
ele non miſerrimus ?) 


13. The Day that Coſer overthrew Pompey 
at Pergamus, in the ſecr; 


* the Temple, into w i not lawful_for any + EY 
F: but the Prieſts to go, t Sung, of e „ 
The fame thing hapf -at Pi w_ _ 


Prater ee T7 


"MA 


be aecounted liberal. For nothing is liberal 


and remote Parts of 


} 
7 
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14. *Tis no ſmall Commendation to be con- 
ſtantly the ſame Man; zone but the wiſe Man 
is all of a piece; we are of a thouſand different 
Forms and Shapes {preter Jes nemo unum 
ag.) 
2 15. If any Buſineſs happen of more this or- 
dinary Moment, we uſe not to commit the 
Management thereof 1% any but Men of Expe- 
rience Fand Skill (non ſolemus mſi.) : 
16. She did notbing but lament her moſt 
afflicted Condition, and complain of the de- 
ceitful Practices of her Enemies (? nibil nit. ) 
17. What is it to recollect one's ſelf, but to 
rally the ſcatter'd and diſorder'd Parts 15 the 
Soul into their proper place? (nf) d 
18. They are more patient under Slavery, | 
ho are fit for nothing * t 3 ( quos non 
 Gecet 110 eſſe ſervos.) 

19. When Rtickes i take - ads Flight and 16 
fake us, we ſhould conſider they deprive us of 
nothing which was properly and truly our own. 
If they give us the ſlip, they'll take nothing away 


* {honſekve 0 R non auferent * is 


teipſas.) ” 
wt oY When 1 was ſoarch's. up i into 
| Heaven, the Senators ruPd by turns. Upon 


this the Commons murmur'd, that their Slavery - 


was multiplied, that a hundred Lords were put 
=" oy them for one: Nor did they any longer ſeem 
| likely to endure any other bat a King, and him tao of 


their own making (nec ultra niſi r gem, & ab 2 oe 
(reazum, idebantur 0”. = 


55 21. She 


| | 4 y | B 
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21. She was perſuaded that her whole Title 
to the Crown was upheld and ſtrengthen'd 
no other means but by the Power of the Biſhop 
of Rome (non aliunde quam.) | 
22. Whereas he uſed ro eat out of Silver 
Diſhes, this old Si perſuaded him to uſe 
none but Earthern Platters (non alias quam.) _ 
23. Nothing elſe remains, hut quietly to pre- 
1 pore ourſelves for Death, and with blinded 
: oy to receive the Blow (quam ut.) 
4. By their Colour and Cry one might have 
e thoſe Birds for Pyes, but that they were 
ſixteen times as big (vii gued.). 5 
25. No- body but the ak Man is ; pleaſed with 


Dis own Conaition. All Folly is ſick of itſelf. 


No Man is happy who does not think himſelf 
fo (niſi ſapienti ſua non placent. ) oe LT 
286. Romulus creates an hundred Senators, 


either becauſe that Number was ſufficient, or 


| becauſe there were but an hundred that could be 


created Fathers. Without queſtion they were 
call'd Patres, and their Deſcendants Patricii, 


out of Honour 'ſeli centum erant.). 


27. In this Battle Darius loſt an Wadde 5 


thouſand Men, Alexander but five hundred and : 


four (omnino.) 


28. He undertook ah two Pals. one to 
Alexandria, and one to Achaia ; but he put off 
| that to Alexandria upon the very Day he was 
to have ſet forward, being diſturb'd by ſome 
religious Omens, and affrighted at the Danger 
of it. For, fitting — at the Fane of Vir- 
. after he had was” the Temples round, as 
| 2 1 he 


Time when he was to meaſure out to the Army 
their Corn, and becauſe he was no more than 


thought fit to 
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he went to riſe up, firſt the Skirts of his Gar- 

ment ſtuck faſt ro the Seat; after, a Dimneſs 

came acroſs him, which took away his Sight 
(peregrinationes duas omnino ſuſcepit.) 


29. Becauſe there were but two Days to the 


eighteen Miles from Bibra, by far the great- 


eſt and moſt plentiful Town of the Zdui, he 

the Bufineſs of Corn, and 
turned off from the Helvetians and made to 
 Bibrafte (ommino biduum . 


fupererat, quum.) 
30. They reſolved, That but one Religion 
was to be' tolerated, leſt Diverſity of Religtons 


amongſt the Englfh fa ftout and warlike Na- 
tion) might miniſter continual Firebrands 1 


Seditions (non ni unam.) 


31. I would have the Diſcourſe of a 5 8 

Man ſmooth, and flowing, like a River; not 

impetuous like a Torrent; not but that I would 

| have him, in ſome Caſes, to raife himſelf and 

mend his Pace, (non anod eum, &c. nolim.) 

a I have thought expedient to illuſtrate ES 
loſophy in Latin; not but that Philoſophy 

4 Sake from Greek Treatiſes: But 

always been of Opinion, that dur 

W improve what they receive from 

= Greeks, © whatever, I mean, they count 

worth the beſtow ing wer Pains upon (lr 


21 non.) 


33. He did . ER he made his 

_ Tanocence ſo manifeſt, that t Tapes, in ex- 

kreme — and Indignation, Se | 
1 
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the falſe Accuſess ti be put to Death with moſt 

exquiſite Torments (ut, * ſtatim.) 
34. No ſooner was the Marria 77 ſolemmized, 
but a bloody Tempeſt diſperſed the fair Wea- 
ther that was hoped be” (nuptiis celebratis, 


illico.) 
In the Time of Moſes the Egyptians 


35 
paid divine Worſhip to all Creatures, but the 


Hag (dempto porco.) 
6. He was not gone far, But he was ſent for 


back again. The Prince had not ſeen him, for 


that Reaſon he was order'd to return (cum. * 
| Sometimes cum fs unde Mood; a, 


37. 1 was no ſooner returned from Paris, but 
the good old Man my Father preſs'd me earneſt- 


TT y to enter into ſome Courſe of Life that might 


probably advance my Fortune; and, after long 
z it was concluded 1 ſhould be e 
Merchant (vix dum.) | 5 
238. Piſo was ſcarce gone out, but a fhing 

Rumour was ſpread, that O#ho was ſlain in the 
Camp; anon, as in great Lyes it falls out, 

ſome affirm'd they were preſent and ſaw it. 


9. He had ſcarce made an End, but be begs 


his Father's Chariot, and the Command and 
Sovernment of the — Steeds ye 4 a 
| Day (rogat ile.) N 


Note, commodum me be uf i in the Sf of 
vix dum, with cum. . 
40. I had ſcarce wrote IR Lana: but in 


came young Aldus with his Maſter. Nene 3 


G's 


- 
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is more pleaſant than that Child, nothing more 


ingenious (commodum, cum.) 


41. They are very ceremonious and attentive 


in their Worſhip. If they ſcratch their Head 


with but a Finger, they think the F ruit of their 
Prayer is loſt ( vel digito. ) 


432. What Man — 4 is there, that has but 
any Acquaintance with the Muſes, that is, with 
Humanity and Learning, who had not rather 
be Archimedes than Dionyſius? (qui modo.) 
43. The Conditions of Peace were ſevere 
and hard, but ſuch as theſe miſerable and in- 
digent Creatures would have been contented 
with, bad they been but foe to (4 ts modo fta- : 
retur. ) 
PE you are defenceleſs, offer your Throat: 
_ but if you are defended with Armour of Yul- 


cdcan's making, that is, with Fortitude, make 
Reſiſtance (in.) 


45. An ordinary slave is rated at forty or 


fifty Crowns ; but if he be young, beautiful, 
and have Skill in ſome Trade into the Bargain, 

the Price is as much again (quod ſi.) 

43566. The ſhorteſt Way to Glory is for a . 
Man really to be what he deſires to be ac 
counted; but if any think of obtaining a ſolid 


Reputation by Hypocriſy, they are mightily 


out of the way (quad ſi qui.) 
47. And yet, for all this, the Age was not 


ſo utterly barren of all Virtues, but . a it yiew- 
ed ſome good Examp les (us non) by 
4388. I ſhould in this place ru the Down- 


fal of ee oe | Ir 1 es leſt I en 5 
cem 
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ſrem to complain for my own fake only (ni 
verear. 

419. A raw, unpraftis'd Saldier, at never 
ſo flight a Wound, makes moſt lamentable _ 
Moans ; ; but the experienced and veteran one 
only calls for the Surgeon to dreſs him (at 
vero.) = 
© 8 having loſt his Eyes, cooks 
not, I = diſti nguiſh between White and 
Black ; bat Good — Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, 
Honourable and Baſe, Profitable and — 
_ Great and Small, he could. | 
. You have liv'd long enough for your- | 


ſelf I own; but, which is the chiefeſt thing,. 


too little a while for your Country at lea (at, 
Kc. patriæ certè, &c.) = 
52. S. If you go away and leave Bacchis at 
our Houſe, my old Maſter will immediately 
take her to be his Son's Miſtreſs. C. Ab, but 
Syrus, nothing makes more againſt my Wed- 
: Ging than this (at enim, &c.) 
383. Hear what he has to ſay. S Hear kim ?.- 
What ſhould I hear him for ? Lu let him 


. ſpeak however (at tamen.) I. 


584. Whether is it eaſier to ſay, Thy 1 | 
; forgiven thee ? or to ſay, Ariſe and walk? 


Bui that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 


Power on Earth to forgive Sins, (then faith he 


do the Sick of the Palſy) Ariſe, take up thy 


Bed, and go unto thine Houle ( ai) ut ſeia- 
; tis. )7 4% d eidnre. 


55. Moſt Men thought the Engliſh to have 


: gotten. Honour enough; yet others there were 
G 4 3 who 
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who thought theſe things had not recompenſed 


the Damage they ſuſtained. But in truth Eng- 
land reap'd the Benefit from the Expedition, 


that, from that time forward, it feared Spain 
leſs (verum enimvero) 


356. The Trees, having once upon a time 

met to anoint themſelves a King, deſir'd the 
Fig - tree to undertake the Government; but 
the Fig: tree verily ſaid ſhe would not leave her 
Sweetneſs, and take in hand the Affairs of the . 


Trees (ficus enimvero.) 


57. S. 1 do not think Virtue n to 
Happineks. M. But truly my Friend Brutus 
does; whoſe Judgment, without Offence to 

5 be it ſpoken, [ prefer before yours (t 
bercle.) "4 - 

5 It is not my Duty to tell you whatever 

is profitable for you to Know. Nay, but it is 


your duty (immo vero.) 


509. If you ſee any Man free from all Paſſi- 
ons, will you make any queſtion of calling 
bim happy? But the wiſe Man is always ſo 

diſpos'd ; therefore the wiſe Man is always 


happy (atgui.) 


60. Cato, and thoſe ako in Africk fend 

themſelves to Cæſar, were all under the fame 

| Condition ; buf yet the reſt might perhaps have 
been blamed, if they had killed themſelves, as =: 


Cato did (atqui.) 


61. If it be miſerable to be font from one's = 


Country, all the Provinces are full of miſerable 


Perſons, out of which very few return into 
ow own Land, . but the Baniſh'd forfeit 


mo 


P 
\ » 


. * 
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their Eſtates. What then ? Has not enough 
been ſaid of bearing Poverty with Patience? 
(at.) Eodem modo A m900u Græcos objedti- 


onibus convenit. 
62. When you find an Unwillingneſs to riſe 


early in the Morning, make this ſhort Speech 


to yourſelf : I'm getting up now to do the 
Buſineſs of a Man. Am !] then out of Humour 


that I am going about that I was made for, 
and for the ſake of which I was ſent into the 
World? Or was I made- only to lay me down, 
and doze and batten beneath the Counterpane? 


Well ! but in this, you'll ſay, there is more Plea- 
fure. Wert thou created then for Pleaſure ? I 


thought Action had been the End of your Being 
(at boc magis obleflat.) A tro ndiov. 


63. But deaf People do not hear the Voice 


” * Harper; no, nor the Screaking of the _ 
Saw, when it 1s whetting; ; nor the Crying = 


the Swine, when its Throat is cutting ; nor 


the Roaring of the Sea, when they delire to 
; reſt. : 


64. Epicurus has Srided our Deſires into | 


: thoſe that are both natural and neceſſary ; thoſe 
that are natural, but not neceſſary ; and thoſe that 
are neither natural nor * ic nec tamen ne- 

_ reſſarie.) 


65. Antiochus hath written in many Places, 


| that Virtue of itſelf can effect a happy Life, bus 
. the moſt happy (neque tamen.) | 


66. The looking upon Fencers 8 a 


Prize is wont to be accounted by ſome cruel 


and 
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and inhuman, I know not but it may be ſo, as 
it is now uſed (haud ſcio an) 

67. By this time the State of Rome was fo | 
ſtrong, that it was a Match in War for any of 
the neighbour States ; but, for default of Wo- 
men, its Grandeur was like to continue but the 
Age of a Man (homanis ætatem duratura.) 


68. Lucilius ſays of M. Craſſus, that he 
 laugh'd but once all his Lite-time {/emel. ) 


2 When it is Evening, ye ſay, It will be 


* Weather; for the Sky is red. And in the 


Morning, it will be foul Weather to-day; for 


the Sky is red and lowering. O ye Hypocrites, 


ye can diſcern the Face of the Sky, but can ye 


nat diſcern the Signs. of the Times? (temporum 
era n non n ?) Particulam Agar, omit- | 


. tunt. * 


70. To write the thine Things. to you, to 
me indeed is not grievous, but for you it is ſafe = 
( _ me piget, & wo: &c. ) 1 ow. pow: an N , 
5 9. 9 „ 


— 


© H A P. XII. ” 
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Efolv'd that Ceſar diſband his _ 


by the 6th of January; if not, that 
: he be locked upon to act againſt the Common- N 


wealth 9 1 5 
: 2. The 


—— 


— 
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2. The Waterman ſpoke to me to be at the 


Boat by three a Clock, unleſs I intended to loſe 
my Paſlage. 


3. They came to Elim, where there were 
twelve Springs of Water, and ſeventy Palm- 
rees : There they PAY the Waters (ad) 


h. e. juxta. Exl. 
4. The ſame Day went Jeſus out of the 


Houſe, and fat by the Sea-fi de ( apud lacum.) 


. Tags T1 Saracoav. 
5. Behold, a Sower went forth to ſow. And . 
when he ſowed, ſome fell by the Way-fide and 
- .- he Fowls came and deyoured them uf (ad vi- 


am.) Tape rn bJov. 


6. It was Epicurus s Advice to meks choice 


of ſome 


Man, and to live and act always 


as if he were preſent. The Truth is, we have 


need of ſome one to ſquare our Deportment by. = 


There is no ſtraightening that which is crqoked, 


but by a Level (Ad quem mores * 27 f ext — - 
ant.) I 
1 Diqgenes order'd himſelf to be flung out 
unburied. Then ſaid his Friends, What, to the 
Birds and wild Beaſts? By no means ſure, ſaid 


he; but lay my Stick hy me, that I may drive 
= them away. How will you be able, ſay they, 
for you will not be ſenſible 2 What harm then 


wu.ill the tearing of the Beaſts do me, if I eee | 
ſenſible of nothing? (propter.) | 
* Entering 1 into a Ship of Adramyttium, we. 


launched, meaning to ſail by the Coaſts of Aſia, 
one Ariftarebus, a Macedonian of Theſſalonica, 


being with us Yi ſecundum Ac loca navigaturi. ) 


AN : 


© .- * - 
. . * 2 b 
* 3 e * 
: MM:: 
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| MeANouTEs 11 Tv; xa Th Alan Tom. Tha&v bee | 
a 26d loca. ) quomodo Virgilius: 

- Tyrrhenum navigat æguor. 
Sic D 775 a na vigo mare, dixit Demo- 
Abenes. rimus loca, id eſt, wign, partes, maris 
nempe. Grottus. 
9. The Daughter of Pharaoh, as ſhe was 

bathing, ſaw the Cheſt among the Flags, and 

ſent one of her Waiting-maids that were walk- 
ing by the River de to fetch it ( ſecundum * 


5 men. 


10, In what Condition your Affairs are, | 

which is not the beſt, we are abun in- 

form'd by your Letters, bearing Date the * 
of December {a} -: 

I. Life is to be meaſured by Alien. not by 
Time; a Man may die old at thirty, and young 


at fourſcore. N ay, the one lives after Death, — | 


, ood the other periſhed before he died. 
132. You judge of the Strength of Viewe by 2 
the Softneſs org others, and Perhaps. by your . 
| Own, not by Virtue itſelf. . 

Iz. Ambition is the great Diſturber of Peace, . 


and Violater of Leagues and Treaties. Princes : 
generally meaſure the Greatneſs of their Glory by 
*the Extent of their Empire (manimen Sloriam = 


maxi mo imperio putant.) 5 
£4. After forty Days, or thereabouts, being 

1 ſtarv'd, they came out of their Lurk- ö 
ing- Holes, ſcarce knowing one another by their 


” Faces (ae facie.) 


"5, "TG reverend thing to ) ſee an ancient 
Caltle or . not in | decay 3 or to * 
2 : 


Boch, could not fo well tread in 
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old tall Timber-Tree ſound and perfe& : How 

much more to behold an ancient noble F amily | 

uninjur'd by the Waves and Storms of Time (a 
 fluftibus, &c. illzſam ? ) 

16. Scipio, by reaſon of his Alliance to Pom- 
pey, thinks he ſhall ſhare the Armies with him 
(Pro.) 

1 17. The.Son of the e Africanus, by 
reaſon of the my and Indiſi 75 ofition of bis 
he Steps of 
his Father, as his Father had done in thoſe of 
his Grandfather re, * valetudi. 5 


1 


— 


18. ew whoſe Anceſtors are not noble, F F600 


5 they take a Courſe to attain to true Nobility by 


their own Induſtry and Virtue, are not inferior I 


1 to Men of the nobleſt Deſcent (per.) 
19, I was in the City of Zoppa praying, and 


in ͤà Trance I faw a Viſion, a certain Veſſel 


deſcend, as it had been a great Sheet let down 


from Herven by four Corners, and it came even 


to me ((quatuor capitibus a p TiaTagoty 4 
: X KSH . 


20. When Aſchines, by way of Reproach, ob- 


. ; E jected to Demoſthenes that his Orations ſmelt f 
the Lamp: Indeed (ſays Demoſthenes) there is a 


En Difference between the Things you and 1 


400 by Lamp- light (per contumeliam. ) 8 
21. The beft Thing you can do is to fuben 


to what you cannot cure, and to attend and 


follow God, by whoſe Appointment all Thing: 


Come to o paſs, 'withour mining. Hie is a bad 


Sioldier 


— a1 
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Soldier who follows his General grumbling 3 
Þ — auctore cuncta proveniunt.) 


— 


5 C H A P, XXIII. 
E e Rendering of the Particle E ither. 
One of them imitate the Gravity either 
5 of his Words or Sentences; but, when 
they have utter'd a Parcel of good for-nothing, 


ws, disjointed Stuff, they preſently thin 
themſelves the true genuine Sons of T Ducydides 


— © "__ nemo neque verborum, neque, &c.) 


. Many turbulent and exaſperated Perſons 


. 3 no end, either at Home or Abroad, of act- 
ing perfidiouſly, and raiſing new Diſturbances 


(neue domi, neque.) . 
3. I am verily perſuaded 1 this, that chere 
15 not in the whole World either a better People 

| or a happier Government (auſguam _— præ- 

| ftantiorem, & c. neque, &c) © 
44. He faid that he had many times been 

. Revenger of his own juſt Grief, whereof he 

nted; but of 2 1 Man's he would ne- 


ver be, either of — or Reward (nec prece, TY 


nec. ) 


Cine could not have been * built or 
S frequented without a Hy and Society 
© There were never either greater Debts i in 


* 


| the 5 or better or more cally ee 


„ - 


— — ᷑ —— —— 
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7. If you cannot either plead Cauſes, or ha- 


* the People, or lead an Army, yet you 
can be juſt, faithful, and temperate (on * 


9 of 


* 


— — 
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of Mind, both firm in cg 
Danger, and free from all Fear ( alia 


2. What elſe are Alis of Piety, but Alis of Ju. 


* tice towards Ged ? For thereby we do but ren- 
der unto God that which is his Due from us as 


Hat i is Fortitude elſe but a Dif VR = 


we are his Creatures Ruud aliud E. Fietas ie LE 


| Juſlitia adverſus Deum ?) 


3. What elſe 1s Harmony but. a due propor- 
1 . Diſpoſition ef high and low in Sounds? 


In truth it is very properly call'd a * 


A for there is only a Bed 1 in it, and no- 
5 thing elſe (pretereas) 
8. He e ee follows, yer I, will. go with 
the Tenth n. on, of We eliry 1 
doubt not ( preetereamems. : 76 


ince Life is fo ſhort, what foull we 4 


7 el 50 live (quid aliud quam ? 2s . 


7. No War is undertaken by a righteous 


and good Government, except either Breach 
of Covenant, or the Preſpect of their o·— . 
Danger provoke it, That is a juſt War which 


; canner be avoided ; and 0 are 3 Arms 


on pick 
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which are taken up by Men who have nothing elſe 
to truſt to ( Juſtum Bellum quod necęſſarium; ” 
Ana, ad mula * in ar mis W ſes.) 


1 


denn 
The e of the Particle Even. 


E ſhall be great in the Sight of the 
Lord, and ſhall drink neither Wine 
nor ſtr Drink; and he ſhall be filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt even from his Mother's Womb, ; 
| 0 — ab utero matris. ) irs Ex D unrpog ur. A Lo J 
Ex x01Ains pro amo xorhiocs id eſt, ab eo tempore 4 
quo erit in utero. Eri aut magix [abundat,] ut 
ſæpe apud Græcos Scriptores ; aut idem valet 
quod Latina vox, quæ ex Graco derivari vides 
tur, etiam. Grotius. ; 
2. Many times the Remembrance even of paſt 5 
Delights is accompanied either with Shame or 
N with Trouble of Conſcience (F.) a 
3. Ir is not our Buſineſs to ſnatch Death, 5 
5 but to receive it willingly when inflicted by „ 
others; and for this Reaſon even the Caſe of . 
Perſecution will not warrant a Man's Dying by 
| his own Hand. God receives no Souls who 


come without his Orders (unde & in ** 
nibus non licet propria perire manu.) 
4. The Force of Conſcience not even "the 
worſ of Tyrants have been able to extinguiſh 

within nc when they moſt of 3 1 

3 ; 
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fired it, as appears by divers I ( nec 
Pelſimi 7 yranni.) 


5. The Power of Juſtice is ; fo great, that 
not even thoſe who are fed by Villainies and 


Wickedneſs, can live without ſome Part of it 


(ut nec illi quidem.) 
6. Let Com plaints, that are not even then 


 liely to be acceptable, when perhaps they ſhall 
be even needful, be baniſh'd from the Begin- 
ning at leaſt of 10 great an Enterprize (ne tum 


_ quidem grate future.) 


F. There was a bloody Battle upon this Plain; 
where the Roman Army were ſuperior by the 
5 Strength even of their Foot; but with their Cavalry 
which was lately increaſed, had exceedingly the  _ 
better (ubi & peditum _ robore, Ceterum equi- „ 


_ tatu plurimum valuit.) 


8. What can be more dangerous to the Ho- 
nour of any Man, than to ſet his Value at ſuch 
2 Rate, and to extol him ſo extravagantly, that 

he can never be able to bear the Trial even of 


impartial Judges? ( vel.) 


9. We ſee all the World fatter neee — 
In their Strength, Beauty, nay, even (as ſome 

have noted) in their very Statures, the loweſt 

Men ſcarce believing but that FP are tall 


= * 


: Then faid the Kia unto her, What 

5 witk "hows Queen Eſther ? And what is thy 

| Requeſt? For it fball be granted thee, even to 
me Half of the Kingdom (i id enim vel uſque ad reg- LE 
* am idium e des niovs The Bac welas. 


. 5 
H „ It 


55 gf "l 


* ES. ————_—_—__—_ 


— — 


* 1 
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11. It is rained even from Morning to Night 


8 the leaſt Intermiſſion (abuſque mane. ) 


. For this Entertainment he ſent for Fiſh - 


pg from the Ocean (Oceano abuſque.) Suo ab- 


lativo poſtponitur abuſque. 
13. This is the Will of God, even your Lave- 


| #fcation, that ye ſhould abſtain from Fornica- 


tion ( ſanttificatio veſtra. ) Subauditur 298888 5 
nempe, nimirum, d 2yi27 0; uv. 
14. This is the Victory that overcometh the 


Wor, even your Faith ( ſides ad ) 


—_— —_— ——— ——_ 


| c H A p. XXVI. 
1 be dete of the Particle Ever. 


1. F Hatſoever Pains and Study i 18 ; ſpent. up- 


on Things worth knowing, is deſer- 
vedly commended (quod oper cur eque. } 5 


2. From that Time ever ſince, it is incredible : 
how much the Trade of Merchants hath flou- 


riſhed amongſt the Engliſh (jam ine.) 


3. Preſs me not to leave you, for whither ſoe- IN 
5 ver you go, I will go; where you lodge, I will 
lodge; thy People ſhall be my People, and 
thy God my God; we will have the ſame People 
in common, and che fame * common ( que 
u cunque.) 


4. M.I muſt require of you a Diſpoſition of 


Mind not reſolv'd againſt Conviction. S. That 9 


you ſhall be ſure to have, F or, as [ did yeſter- _ 


day, . | 


2353 | | 
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day, ſo now will I follow Reaſon, whitherſoever 
. 2 ſhall lead me (quo ea me cungue.) 

5. No Quantity of Knowledge, how great ſo- 
"a; {wells the Mind, ſince nothing can fill the 
Soul but God (quanta quanta fit.) 

6. This, whatever it be, is the very thing 


which is meant by the word Deity 0 (quay, . = 
lecunque tandem fit. ) dc * e 


. He believ'd Innocence of Heart and In- 1 
tegrity of Manners was a Guard ſtrong enough = | 
to ſecure any Man in his Voyage through this 8 
„ World, in what Company ſoever he travell'd, 
7 and through what Ways Rar he was to pass 2 
(qualiſcunque, qualis qualis 4 , > 00 
8. Theſe, and ſuch-like” things,  howſoever ; 
they may hereafter be cenſur'd or judg'd of, I 
— ſhall not, for my Part, greatly regard (utcunque.) 
9. Whatever Epicureans think otherwiſe, as 
I know there are a great many ſuperficial ones 
that do, muſt needs loſe their Lane ( f qui — 
- cure.) _ 5 
= Whoſeever will not receive you, when ye 
go Out of that City, ſhake off the very Duſt 
from your Fget for a Teſtimony againſt them, 
11. Beloved, thou doſt well, wwhat/cever thou 
© deft to the Brethren and to Strangers (i quid 
- [quicquid] facis. o ex EXC". | A 
12. An Angel went down ata certain Sea- 
ſon into the Pool and troubled the Water. Who- 
ſoever then firft after the troubling of the Wa- 
ter ſtept in, was made whole of whatſoever Diſ- 
5 | aſe he bas ( ſanlis febat a quocungue 3 
f JFFͤ» 1. 
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morbo. Sanus evadebat quocunque tandem tenere- 
tur morbo. ) W > OnTroTe r M VOTY MATE. 


13. They reſolved that Amity was to be held 
with the Spaniards by any Means whatſoever, and 
the ancient League with the Houſe of Burgundy 


confirmed (quoquo modo.) 


14. Becauſe certain public Sacrifices had 


been uſually executed by the Kings themſelves 


in their own Perſons, that they might not find 
the want of Kings in any reſpect whatever, they 


create a King- -Prieſt (ne ullibi Regum def derium 
det. 


to ſlay Sheep, but to do what is juſt; whereſce- 


ver thou art, thou may'lt offer this, thyſelf be- 
ing the Prieſt, the Altar, the Knife, and the 


© Sacrifice (ubi Jemum cunque fueris. ins ep Ng.) 


16. As ſoon as the King had Intelligence of 
theſe Things, now, if ever, being filled with 


Anger, he took it in high Diſdain that the Scots, 


- that owed their Liberty and Tranquillity to him 
and the Engliſb, had broke the Peace, and inva- 


ded the Engl ;þ in England ( fi unquam alias.) 


17. Nothing whatſoever declares ſo much the 
divine Preſence as his Thunder. God thunder- 
eth marvellouſly with his Voice ; great Things 
_ doth he, which we cannot comprehend (mbil 


quicquam tam, &c.) 


18. If you ad to oblige my Maſter by — 

this Kindneſs, tell me; but, if not, tell me 
. bowever, that I may go ſome other way (M nihilo 5 
„ 1 . e 


15. Offer Rightroulcls, this is the greateſt 
Gift, this 1s the acceptable Sacrifiee to God, not 
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19. Had a truly wiſe Man Gyges's Ring be 
would not think himſelf ever the more privileg d to 
do an ill thing, than if he had it not 0 nil Plus 
ſibi licere putet.) 
20. M. Does the Fear of Death ever give you 
anxious Thoughts? S. No more than the Day of 
my Nativity (num quando?) 
n * bluſhing and the caſting . 
down of the Eyes are more frequent when we 
come before many. And likewiſe when we come 
before (i conveniendi) great or reverend Perſons. 
What could be ſofter than the Face of Pompey ? 


he ever bluſh'd before * ( nunquam non coram 
> FOO erubutt.) 


A ſingle Life has ; ever had the Face wo 5 


Si contend with a married Stare wr — : 


K F 1 k . 4 


8 H A P. XXVII. 
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T Hey ſay, *tis abſerved in the Low Coun- 


FI tries, that every five and thirty Years 
the ſame ſort of Weather conſtantly returns; 


for Inſtance, great Froſts, great Inundations, 


great Droughts, and the like 2 N N fepteni N 


Iuftris. ) 

2᷑. As we have many Members i in one Body, 
4 we, being many, are one Body in Chriſt, 45 
every one Members one of another ( ſinguli autem 
alter alterius membra. Et invicem alii aliorus; 
memdra : ) 9 9 Jt x the M Athn. K af tic con 


© us truitur 
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ſtruitur cum plurali ar cuv0eriv [ per conſtructio- 
uem res non voces fſpeftantem. | Grotius. 

3. The State of Rome never felt more or 
greater Changes than in the Life of Atlicus; 
and yet, in ſteering his Life by the Rules of 
_ Virtue and true Wiſdom, he lived untouch'd 
in all the Turns and ſtrange Alterations of fa 
long a Life as his; which were ſuch, and fo 
many, that the Biographer has obſerved, that 
they who were one Day in the Height of Power 
and Honour, were the next in the Gulf of Dan- 


ger and Deſpair ; ſo that this Remark is gene- 
rally very true: Every Man's Manners faſhion 


and ſhape bis Fortune 0 jſut cuique mores fingunt 
: nn . 
4. To every thing there i5 a Seaſon, nd a Time 
for every Purpoſe under the Sun [ ſua cuique rei 
tempeſtivitas eſt.) | 


5. When this was noiſed abroad, the Ma. - 


| tude came together and were confounded, be- 
cauſe that every Man heard them ſpeak in his 
own N (quod eos ' ſua quiſque Rn, 
WW) 5 
6. Take ye up every Man a Stone upon his 
Shoulder: according to the Number of the 
Tribes of the Haaelitet (/ingulas lapides in, 5 
Kc.) . , 
— * Sampſon caught three hundred Foxes, and, 
turning them Tail to Tail, puts à Torch between 
every two Tails, and, when he had ſet them on 


fire, let the Foxes looſe into the ſtanding Corn 


of the Philiſtines ( '/i ingutgs faces binis caudis in- 


ler ponit. 3 
8. cas. 
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8. Cz/ar ſet a Legate over every Legion, that 
every one might have them, as Witneſſes of his 
Manhood ( /ingulis legionibus fingulos legatos.) 
9. Then he brought me forth into the outer 
Court, and cauſed me to paſs by the four Cor- 
ners of the Court, and behold, in every Corner 
of the Court there was a Court (erant in Angulis 
atriorum angulis ſingula atriola.) 5 
10. Chies is full of Partridges, where they 

lodge with the Inhabitants under the ſame Roof. 
| Almoſt every Countryman breeds more or leſs of 
them ( * pæne ſinguli.) 

11. The Names of the Sons of Ifrael that | 
with Jacob came into Egypt, with every Man bis 

Family, are theſe (cum fingulis familiis.) 
12. The Strength of all Sciences, like the 

Old Man's Faggot, conſiſts not in every Angle 
Stick, but in all of them united 1 in the Band ( in 
ht ugulis bacillis. ) 
13. A running Oration, like a rapid Stream, 
carries many things of every Kind before it, but 
with ſuch Violence, that 1 af is no laying hold 
of any thing (multa cujuſque modi.) 


14. Who remembers not how turbulent w 


Time it was, and what frightful Rumours were 


oY ſpread in every Place (ubique locorum.) 


1565. Death is every-where at hand; kind 
Heaven has taken good Care of that: Every one 
* rob Man of Life, but no Mortal can rob 


him of Deal, There are a thouſand Avenues 8 


to the Grave (Eripere vitam nemo non, &c.) 
156. Every Man has bis particular Delight. 
As for me, my Pleaſure lies in wiſe Thinking 

1 4 0 
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and reaſonable Deſires : Give me a ſound and a 
ſober Underſtanding ; a Temper that never falls 


out with Men or "Accidents : : that takes all 
things with good Humour, computes rightly 


upon their Value, and puts them to the Uſes 
they are fit for ( Alia obletant altos, ) *EvPpaives 


@Aov LAND. 


17. It came to paſs afterwards, that be * ; 
through every City and Village, preaching and 


ſnewing * glad Tidings of the Kingdom of 


| God: And the Twelve were with him ( ut va- 
deret oppidatim & pagatim. ) KATH W 2 ald . 


vdHm. 3 


18. I thank my God upon every Remembrance 
of you, always in every Prayer of mine for you 
all, making requeſt with Joy ( 3 om” — 


tri venit in mentem. p 


CHAP. XXVII. 
The Rendering of the Partick F ar. 


1. TI Words were ſo far from moving « any 
one at all, that the Ambaſſadors had 


like to have been violated ; and an Army was 


immediately ſent againſt the Romans ( adeo nibil 


moverunt quenquam.) 


2. He was ſo far from being greedy of . 
ney, that he made no other Uſe Voß it, than ta 


: tree his Friends from Dangers and Inconvenien- 
x with it (adeo _} 


2 n ” * 


— — * 
5 * * 
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3. He was ſo far from being ſuperſtitious, that 
he deſpis'd thoſe many Sacrifices and Temples 
. in his own Country; % far from being fearful 
| uith reſpect to Death, that he was ſlain ig Battle 
| in the Service of the Public (ita non.) 
4. Do not, O King, do any thing againſt 
thy Servant David, who is ſo far from having 
done any thing againſt thee, that he has even 
done thee great Service, as having, to the ex- 
9 treme Hazard of his own Life, conquered the 
| Pbiliſtines, and got fo ſignal a Victory for all the 
FH.aelites (tantum abeſt ut.) 
5. Queen Exſchetb was ſo far «from giving 
5 way to any Suſpicion againſt her People, that 
ſhe was many times uſed to ſay, That ſhe could 
believe nothing of her Peſſple, which Parents 
would not Believe of their Children ( Zantugg, abe- k 
\ vel, ., 
: ::---- 6 there not been cn Wars be- 6 
| tween England and Spain, you would have been 
% far from ꝓaſſeſſug thoſe Towns, that you | 
would hardly be ſafe at Paris itſelf. | 
7. I'll make out, if I am able, that Death is 
ſo far from being an Evil, thc i is a Good (non 
modo non, ſed etiam.) 5 
8. Atticus's ſitting Kill and being of neither 
Side, was fo acceptable to Cæſar, that when he 
Was Victor, and commanded Money from pri- 
1 vate Perſons by Letter, he was /o far from mo- 
5 leſting him, . he deliver'd him up his Siſter's 
Son gut of Pompey's Camp ( non n non, ve- 3 
} 5 rum etiam. by 


emma dy... 


9 N 
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9. They are ſo far from being aſham'd of 
the Meanneſs of their Original, that they even 
glory in it, and value themſelves the more, the 


leſs they are indebted to their Anceſtors (eo e- 


tiam gloriantur.) 
10. We ſhall, hope, maintain our Autho- 
rity in the Senate, as far as is poſſible, in this ſo 
perfidious, unjuſt an Age (ut poteſt.) By 
11. Happineſs is that Eftat: whereby we at- 
tain, / far as poſſibly may be attain d, the full 
Poſſeſſion of that which ſimply for itſelf is to 
be deſir'd, containeth in it after an eminent ſort 
the Contentation of our Deſires ( quatenus quidem 
_ ef aſſequi.) 

12. Sometimes (eſt ubi) in my Contempla- 
tions I die, and ftrip myſelf of all, and bid 
adieu to my deareſt Friends; and my Fancy 


wraps my Body in its Winding-Sheet, and 


wafts my Soul to God; and I enter as far as I 
can into Heaven, and I dwell there: And fo 

the Sight of another World, like the Eating of 

Manna, makes my Palate too nice to reliſh the 

SGaarlick and Onions of Egypt ( que licet; quem 

ad finem aatur.) 
13. Do you think that we neglect your Safe- 

ty and Security, or have a mind to infringe your 


9 5 Liberty? Be it far from us (abſit.) 


. 7 hat be far from thee, that ns ſhouldit 


lay the Good with the Evil, and make no Dif- 
| ference between the Righteous and — 


(abhit.) 
13. OF all the Virtues of the Mind, Good- 
5 neſs is Jar 1 the maſt excellent, it being the Cha- 


racter 1 


—  ——__ 


— — — — 
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racter of the Deity : And, without it, Man is a 
_ buſy, miſchievous, wretched thing ( (facile pri- 
mas obtinet.) 

16. He was not unlearned in the Profeſ. 
fion of the Law, as far as Learning is ac- 
quired by the mere Reading of Books ( —_ 

quidem. 
17. If Governors be ſuch as do by no means 
anſwer their Character, nor take the Care that 
becomes them; tho? we are not bound to vindi- 
cate their Errors, or their Wickedneſs, yet even 
in fuch Caſes we are obliged to pay them all that 


is due to the Dignity of their Poſt ; we muſt 


ſhew them all fit Deference and Reſpe&, and 
comply with their Commands, as far as may be 
conſ Nen: with a 8000 Conſcience ( yrs _ EC. 


fat.) 


— 


c H A P. XXIX. 
1 Ze Rendering of the Particl Fi or. 


His Eagle 1 have, both living g⸗ for ma- 
Bs ny Years together, with great Care de- 
fend, and now dying with the ſame F dclity 


1 1 reſtore it to Cæſar (multos per annos. 


. He has all along ſo managed Affairs, that 
hne * for many Years been able to enjoy a pro- 
found Peace, in the midſt of Wars 1 

on every Side (multis ab annis.) * 
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3. The Lord, being offended by the 17ae- 
bites, put them under the Power of "the Midia- 
nites for ſeven Years (ſeptenmo ſubjunxit.) 

4. It was decreed, that there ſhould be a 
Supplication for five Days, and that a hundred 
and twenty large Victims ſhould be ſacrificed 
(quinque dies.) h. e. per quinque dies. Sic unum 
diem ſupplicatio apud Livium. 

5. Maſs, which had not been permitted i in 

x Scotland for theſe ninety Years paſt, he command- 
ed to be celebrated (jam nonaginta annos.) 
6. From my Grandfather's Death I had rea- 
ſon to apprehend the Stone, and from my Fa- 
ther's Life the Gout, who has been for theſe many 


Tears, and ſtill continues much afflicted with it "(us 955 Fo 


multos jam annos graviter eo laborat.) 


7. Even the very Men, whoſe Villainies 


= ſeem to be winked at for a Time, are wont at 
laſt to pay for them, and that with Uſe 0 ad 
ſlempus.) 


4 Ceſar ſends for the Man to him; tells him 


What he finds fault with in him, lays before him 


what he himſelf underſtands, and what the State 
complains of; adviſes him for the Time to come to 
avoid all Suſpicions. What's paſt he forgives, 
he ſays, upon account of his Brother (ut mn re- 
liquum tempus.) 
9. Tamed with this Defeat, they ſend 9 
tors to Rome to ſue for Peace. They are amerc'd 
Part of their Country, and a Truce is granted 
them for an hundred Years (in.) . 
10. We deſire you would take care that the 
ſaid Money may be nene equally to the 


moſt 
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moſt neceſſitous; to the end that, tho' the Sum 
be but ſmall, yet they may have ſomething to 
refreſh and revive them for the e Prijents till we 
can afford them a more plentiful Supply (in 
præſenti. In preſentia.) 

11. Ormond lays all waſte far and near, drives 
away the Enemy's Cattle, and gives 'em for 
Booty to his Soldiers (in predam.) 

12. Cæſar, taking the ſame Men for Guides 
that came with the f the e ſets. out at Mid- 
night to the Relief of the own ( tſdem ducibus 
1 3. Brutus, by a Decree of the Senate, pro- 
pos d to the People that all the Race of the Tar- 
quins ſhould be exiPd : He created P. Valerius 
for his Collegue, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he had dri- 


ven out the King (collegam ſibi.) 


14. To the Informer was given for bis Nane "8 
Piece of Money out of the Treaſury, his Liber- 
To ag Freedom of the City (Premium indici.) 
In thoſe Days Darius, the Perfian King, 
| relaloing upon a War with the Scythians, built 


A2 Bridge upon the River Iſter, for the paſſing over 


1 


bis Army ( qua copias traduceret.) 
16. Becauſe there had been an Alarm the 


Night before in Cæſar's Camp, they took it for | 


an Argument that there could be no ſtealing our, 
without being perceived (argement f — bank 


The Queen of England granted Liberty 


= W the Engliſh to hold all Frenchmen for Ene- 


mies as long as they ſhould detain Calais ( boſti- ” 
um loco. 0 5 | 
18. The 
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18. The Ship ſticking upon a Rock, which 
was hid under Water, ſtruck there for the Space 
of ſeven and twenty Hours, being given for loſt 
by all (pro deplorata ab omnibus habita.) 

19. A Prince's Counſellors ſhould be wiſe 


and diſcreet, moderately quick, not too ſpright- 


ly and ſharp; for ſuch Men will be always pro- 


jecting. Your Men of Fire are fitter for inno- 
vating than managing (novandis Fram gerendis _ 
rebus aptiora ingenia illa ignea.) 


Pig The Greeks are not only to be commend- 


ed, for ſtriking out of themſelves the nobleſt 
f As but alſo for preſerving and retaining them 
long. Inſomuch that, when Greece was utterly 

| ſubdued in all other Reſpects, the Empire how- 

cover of Letters ſtill continued with her, and 
the Romans were forced to return thither for 

Ingnſtruction, from whence they had — 
Conquerors ( quod extuderint.) 


21. No Man does a Wrong for the Wrong” $ 


| ſake, but thereby to purchaſe himſelf Profit, 
or Pleaſure, or Honour, or the like. There- 
fore why ſhould I be angry with a Man for lo- 


ving himſelf better than me (quod ſe potins, &c, 


17 diligat ? ) 


22. Our Lord ſhews hor it is impoſſible for the 


ame Man to ſerve two Maſters, Becauſe, ſays 
be, he will either hate the one, whilſt he loves 
dhe other; or (aut etiam) tho he love both, yet, 
whilſt he is intent (intentior) in executing the 
Will of the one, he may behave careleſly towards 


the other (u eri ww, ut duabus dominis idem 
5 ee * 


3 23. Ie 
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23. I ſee *tis both an old and an uſual thing, 
for new Writers ſtill to fancy that they ſhall either 
in Matter bring ſomething more certain, or in 
the Art of Penning out-go rude Antiquity (dum 

novi 2 ſcriptores credunt.) 
224. Were you ſatisfied in the Point at laſt! > 
So fully, that I was aſhamed of myſelf for ba- 
ving in the leaſt doubted of it, the whole Matter 
was fo * laid before my Eyes (aui addubi- 
taſſem.) 
25. They rated and blamed the Belgæ, fir 
having ſurrendered themſelves to the People of 
Rome, and abandon'd the vey of their Pro- 
genitors (qui dedidiſſent.) ; 
206. Antiochus was ſeized with an incurable 
Pain of the Bowels, and fore Torments of the 
inner Parts, for having tormented other Men's 
Bowels with ſo many and ſuch unheard of Tor- 
ments (qui cructaverit.) : 
297. Let him be burnt with Fire, for violat- 


= ing the Covenant of God, and committing Wick- 
edneſs amongſt the Traclites ( qu . fedus : 


violaverit.) 


28. Certainly he is with reaſon call'd Jacob, 
for be has ſupplanted me now twice : Firſt he took 
away my Birthright, and now he has intercepted 5 
my Bleſſing (qui ſupplantaverit. : 
29. A certain Lacedemonian, whoſe Name is 
not ſo much as deliver'd down to us, made ſo 
flight of Death, that when he was going to 
Execution, and, upon his looking pleatantly, an 
Enemy of his faid to him, Doſt thou deſpiſe 
L the Laws of f Lycurgus ? He anſwer'd, Nay, I: 
am 
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am mightily oblig'd to him, for putting ſuch 4 
Fine upon me, as I am able to diſcharge, with- 
out borrowing or ſhifting Creditors. 
30. So thick are the Tidings brought us of 


te Succeſs of your Arms againſt the Turks, 


= congratulating you for ſome ſignal Victory 
(de.) 


that there is nothing wherein we have more 
frequent Occaſion to employ our Pens, than 


31. They were moſt di raſed for Corn; 


wherefore ſending Ambaſſdors to Cæſar, they 


deſir'd Help of him ( maxime à re frumentaria 


 laborabant.) 


32. The Winds were not one jot the kinder 


fer the Preſents we had made them, but tore our 


Cordage and threw down our Sails (muneribus.) 
3. Some Men love Buſineſs for the Profit, 


as Hirelings the Work for the Wages ; others 


For n for, while they are in Action, they 
live in the Eyes of Men, and refreſh their Re- 
| puration, which otherwiſe would wear c off ( Bo- 


noris * ) Sic apud e 


3 Ilius _ 


7 enimus, & magnos Erebi tranavimus amnés. : 


24. Death i 18 fo far Hoa being an Evil, that 7 
nothing 1s a greater Good ; for we ſhall be ei- = 
ther Gods, or with the Gods (/iquidem. ) 
35. Twas obſervable, that one who was fo : 
great a Lover of Peace, ſhould be ſo happy in 
War. For his Arms, eicher in foreign or civil 
| Wars, | 


* 
4 
5 

1 


LED 
o 

Pl 

. 
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Wars, were never unfortunate; neither did he 
know what a Diſaſter meant. 

36. Behold, thy Couſin Eliſabeth, ſhe bath 
alſo conceived a Son in her old Age; and this 


is the ſixth Month with her who was called 
barren: For with God nothing is impoſſible ( adeo 
nulla res eft, quam Deus facere non polit.) 


37. Now the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt was on 
this wiſe : For, whereas his Mother Mary was 


eſpouſed to Foſeph, before they came together 


ſhe was found with Child of the Holy Ghoſt 


| ( Cum enim eſſet deſponſata. ) Munoeuleion Ye, &c. i 


Illud vaę [enim] hic abundat, ut Luce xii. 58. 


& alibi. Donatus ad prologum Andriæ: Nam 


incipiendi vim habet modo. us ud V. * 5 


adtert, 


Nam quis te, juvenum confidentiſſ ime, neftras 
Just t adire domos? Grotivs, 


38. A Biſhop * be one 1 ruleth welt 


Sh His own Houſe; having his Children in Subjec- 

tion with all Gravity: For, if a Man know not 

| how to rule his own Houſe, how ſhall he take 
care of the Church of God? ( ou 45 quis neſcit. ) 

EI Je rig wn ode, &c. 


9 The Images you took care to buy me, | 


are landed at Cajeta. I have not ſeen them, 


fer] have not been at liberty to leave Rome (ne. 
que enim.) : 


40. I am chiefly concerned for this, that they . 


ſhould ſo deſpitefully combat one againſt ano- 
ther, and with ſo much * to the Intereſts | 
| of the Proteſtants ( id doleo. 9” 
9 1 1 


1. Be 
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41. Be careful for nothing : But in every thing 
by Prayer and Supplication, with Thankſgiv- 
ing, let your Requeſts be made known unto 


; God ( Nihil efte ſolliciti. ) Mader rp, te. 


42. When he had looked round about on : 


them with Anger, being grieved for the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, he ſaith unto the Man, Stretch 


forth thine Hand: and he ſtretched it out; 


and his Hand was reſtored whole as the other 
(ieeorum animi callum dolens.) 


43. Niobe is feigned to have been turned 
into berg I ſuppoſe for her eternal Silence 


in Sorrow. Hecuba, on the other ſide, for the 
| Bitterneſs of her Spirit, and ſnarling Rage, 
they feign to have been transformed into a 


Bitch (propter.) 


„ l b unto Feſus the 3 a 
Finiſher of our Faith, who, for the Foy that was 
ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpiſing the 
Shame, and is ſet down at the Right Hand 
of the Throne of God (prope/ito Hh bi gaudio, ) 


1 url Th; ręoxt i. AUTW X 48. ur pro be, . 
Sic quod Mattb. xix. 5. eſt hene Tire, propter 


Hoc, id ipſum eſt aur; rie, Pro boc, Epheſ. 11, 
31. Grotius. 


„ 4. He toads to ſee Peſus, who he was, 
but could not for the Preſs, becauſe he was 
little of Stature (Pre hominum turba.) Kai a 


nau Gro TY SX) u. 


46. A certain Lacedemonian, upon a Perſian's 
ſaying at a Conference in a vapouring manner, 


Ye ſhall not be ae to ſce the Sun for the 
„ - = Ns. 


. 


| teſt.) 
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Multitude of our Darts and Arrows; anſwered, 
Then we will fight in the Shade. 

47. The Oxen that were driving away; 
lowed for want of their Fellows that were left 
behind (ad deſiderium) h. e. pre, propter. 
438. A wiſe Man ſtands well appointed for Oc- 
currences of any kind, the good he manages, the 

bad he vanquiſhes. In Proſperity he betrays 
no Preſumption, in Adverſity he feels no De- 
ſpondency. He neither courts Danger, nor runs 


away from it ( ad e cafus ſapiens Pp I” 


49. Cato was of a Diſpoſition ſo dextrous 


and eaſy, that nothing ever came amiſs to him. 
He was fo perfectly adapted to every thing, 
_ that, whatever he was engaged in, you would ;ma- 


Line this the very thing which Nature had cut 


bim out for (ut natum ad id unum diceres, 2204. : 
cunque ageret.) _ 
50. Mourning, and the ak Diſcaſes of the 
Soul, are from Conceit, and voluntary, and 
taten up for this Reaſon, becauſe 1 it ſeems ting = 
ſo to do (ea regue ſuſcipiuntur.) EE 
. Zenocrates was the moſt rigid and ſevere. 
of al the Philoſophers; and for that very * 
noted and eminent (ob eamque rem ipſam.) 5 
52. Tho” there is no Nation under Heaven 
that needs Phyſick ſo little as they do, yet there 
is not any where it is held in greater Honour, 
and for this only Reaſon, becauſe they reckon the 
| Knowledge of it to be one of the plraſanteſt and 
profitableſt parts of nome 26d oor eo tpjo quod 


Kc. nume ant inter. } 


118 Thy 25 
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. They puniſh F ornication ſo ſeverely for 
this e becauſe they foreſee that but few 


would engage in a married State, wherein they 


find they are to paſs their whole Life with one 
Perſon, and to bear the Inconveniencies that do 
accompany 1t into the bargain,- if they were 
not ſtrictly reſtrained from vagrant Embraces, 


(laeo tam ſevere vindicant, quod fam pro- 5 


ſpiciunt, ut, &c.) 


£4. For this Cauſe mall a Man leave Father 
and Mother, and cleave to his Wife: And 


they twain ſhall be one Fleſh ( 3 * Eve- | 


XE ruru. 


55. Afranius and Petreius, to binder the 
Work, bring their Forces to the Foot of the 
A - and provoke Cæſar to Battle, nor for all 
5 that does he break off the Work (neque idrirco. ) 
56. The Women, and ſuch as for Age ſeem'd. 
i and for the Field, they lodg'd in a place that 


Was inacceſſible to the Roman Army, becauſe 5 


of Bogs and Fens (per. ) 


Ez Theſe him being ſpeedily diſparch'd, | 
he himſelf, as ſoon as he could for the time of | 
the Year, goes to the Army. 


58. Let the Academicks and Peripatetichs eb. 


it out fer me, who am no farther obliged, than 


to enquire where the greateſt Appearance of 
; Truth lies (per me decertent licet.) 


59. Curio is not wanting to the Buſineſs ; 
nor did even the Soldiers, for Men tired, nor 
the Horſe, for ſo few, want Inclination and 


85 I Courage to fight (ut arfeſſs : ug iam * "= 


60. The 
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60. The Town, for thoſe Countries, is a decent 

one, and pretty well inhabited (illis gentibus.) 
51. He had a diligent and induſtrious Fa- 
5 ther, and, for thoſe Times, rich, and a great 
2 Lover of Learning (ut tum erant tempora. ) 
F 62. Xenocrates, * Ambaſſadors from A.- 
4 - fexander had brought him fifty Talents, which 
| - was a very great Sum for thoſe Times, eſpecially 
at "Athens, carried their Excellencies along 
with him into the Academy to Supper; ſer 


enough, without providing any thing extraor- 
dinary. The next Day, when they aſked him 
whom he would have the Money paid to: 
IM What, fays he, did you not ' underſtand by yeſter- 
| 5 _ day's ſhort Meat, that 1 need no IP (tem- 
1 | poribi hs.) 
63. Go not to Law ik a Judge; for Judg- 
- ment will be given for bim (ſecundum.)  _. 
64. This raſh Diſpoſing of a Queen the 
© French Kin took very ill, and began to favour 
thoſe who ſtood up for the en,, 
63. To thee, Jupiter Stator, I here vow a 
| Temple, for a Memorial to Poſterity, that by 
| * thy manifeſtly propitious Help this City was 
NIE: preſerved (quod monumentum ſit poſteris.) 
66. A Peace at laſt being made with the 
4 - Conſent bf all their Neighbours, they pitched. 
upon this Place Jer their, Habitation 2 75 domi- | 


cilio. 


67. Theſe chings were deliberated, but with- 


before them no more than what was juſt 


out Succeſs ; for the Scots of the Engliſh Fac- 5 


8 tion ny reyected the Conditions (a 2 . 
. . . Who- 
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68. Whoever comes thither to ſee the Coun- 
try, who has any extraordinary Talent, or 1 
Knowledge of many Nations by long Travel, | 
to recommend him (upon which account we n 
were ſo welcome to them) he is very kindly 

received: for they love to bear what is dai 
any part of the World (quippe libenter pas fr 
guid ubique terrarum geratur.) f 
659. El, falling from his Seat upon his Back, 4 
died, his Neck reaking ; for be was 4 Man | 
both old and heavy ( quippe homo.) 5 
Fo. They ſat by him upon the Ground ſeven 1 
Days, and as many Nights, no one ſpeaking 
any thing to him: For why, they ſaw how great | 
the Weight of his Grief was (quippe que vide- 3 
rent.) „ 
. When he putterh forth his own Sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the Sheep follow 
him; for thy know bis Voice (quippe cha, dec. fn 
; ognoſeant. * 
„ know that, when he ſhall appear, f 
> "halt be like bim; for we fab ſee him as he 1 
is (utpote quem cernemus.) 1 
73. Theſe held it the wiſeſt Courſe, far the LT 
Queen 19 intermeddle no further in the Belgick \, 
Affairs; but to fortify her own Kingdom, to 
j gather Money, to furniſh her Navy with al! 
= Sorts of Proviſions, and maintain tl — J 
military Diſcipline of England (/ regina. iS i 
174. What Greek Rhetorician ever borrowed _ 
any thing of Thucydides ? Yet all Men praiſe 
him: I confeſs it; but as a wiſe, ſevere, grave 
 Relater of things done: Net ww a Plade of 
Om Oy AMP WM” Cauſes * 4 


— . PT * 


cſely 
[Wrong that we may compaſs fs 
which we ſtrongly deſire (maximam partem. * 35 
79. For our Parts we make no queſtion, but 
that, induced by your Religion, your Juſtice, 
your Integrity, rather than by our Intreaties, 
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Cauſes at the Bar, but a Reporter of War in 


Hiſtory, So that he was never reckoned an 


Orator ; nor, if he had never written an Hiſtory, 
had his Name therefore nob been extant, being 


a Man of Honour and Nobility (non ut in Jo 
 dictis oy wp cauſas, ſed ut, &c. narraret.) 


. He offered his Throat of his own accord 


to 2 Murderers, bidding them do their Plea- 


| ſure, and ſtrike if they thought it for the Good 
of the Commonewealth (e W ) 


76. There wanted not ſome, who thought | 


tit would be for the Intereft of Religion, and of 


both Kingdoms, if ſhe died without Iſſue (in 
rem.) 


77. The Senate approves the Buſineſs of 


| ſending Ambaſſadors ; but there were none 
found to be ſent ; and every body for his Par- 

_ ticular refuſed that es of Ecabaſlge for 5 
fear (pro ſe quiſque.) 


to do 
thing $ 


78. For the moſt part we et au 


you will give that Judgment which is juſt and 


equal, and truly becoming yourlelves (mos | 
- quidem.) 
0 The People flocked to Aaron, preſſing f 
him to make them Gods to go before them; 
for, as for Moſes, they knew not what bad be- 
fallen him 0 nam My fe . yo acciderit, ſe = 


neſcire. 95 


Cl 81, What 3 
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81. What is more ugly than Achilles. in He- 

- What than Agamemnon,jn their Quarrel ? 

For, as for Ajax, Anger brotight him to F renzy 
"if Death (Nam Ajacem quidem. ) 

82. Alcæus, a Man of tried Courage in the 
"Republick, what hath he written of Love? 
For, as for Anacreon, bis whole Poeſy is amo- >. 
rous (Nam Anacreontis quidem.) 

83. Shall I run over all the Parts of the Epi- 
curean Doctrine, or confine myſelf to the To- 
pick of Pleaſure, the Point in Controverſy ? 


C. As you pleaſe — that (Tuo vero id aide 
arbitratu. ) 
84. Marius was wont to fay, That be could 
not hear the Cry of the Laws for the Claſhing 
of Arms. Nay, the modeſt Pompey hinmelt 
preſumed to ſay, For me to think of Laws, that 5 0 
am armed ? (ut cogitem.) 


"N 5. Tis a pleaſant thing to conſider, that. 


there are Men in the World, who, (eſſe qui) ha- 
ving bid Defiance to all the Lawscof God and 


ence: As for inſtance, Thieves, &c. (Ut 


Nature, do yet conſtitute Laws amongſt therp=- ; 
ſelves, to which they pay the exacteſt 7 


gius abeam. Non longe abieris.) : 
2386. A wiſe Man ſpreads his 8 as 
it were, and expoſes it to publick View, lives 
and acts conſtantly as if all Mankind were con- 
ſcious of what he does, and hath a greater Re- 
verence for himſelf than for the Obſervation . 
others 0 ow magis veretur quam alios. © 


CHAP. 


tue ; differ one: from another (inter ſe diſtant.) 


: able, for that the F 


Office, was bound 0 ſee Execution done upon 1 _ ; 
5 Gyn Children? And Fazho ought to have I 
been y mo bed from being a SpeBator, was forced 


| 


. 


once 
educating at his Houſe Jam inde ab auitio, 2) 


time forward 


to the Tian, in AﬀeGipg and Loyalty towards 
| their Prince ueds (nec ay, 7 


ready filled not only the Inland Parts, but the 
 Sea-Coafts alſo, even from ene end of Italy to the 
_ other, from the Alps to the Sicilian Streights, 


with the Renown of! its Name ( = totam Laliæ 
lime, J: 
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CHAP. XXX. 


The je Rendering of 1 the Pang 
\ VER the Riy al | 
Bridges, 9 2 - 
Miles: Over thei len to — 4 


forage (inter ſe.) 
2. Man diffeꝶ7 _ From all other 
living Creature nds of other Crea- 


3. Their Pumfhmen _ the. more remark- 
ather, by Virtue of his 


to be che 3 actor C 227 , erat 5 


amovendus. 2 
4: Eve 


the vary Jeong: Fantek had 
ppes that a Royal Off. ſpring was 


in She Hearts of the 2 
Nations Latins. Aud fron 


5. Aneas, 
gines, calle 


ri. 
hat 
Aborigines were not inferior 


inde ceſſere.) FR 
6. Hetruria was go ſtrong, —_ it had al- 


7 The 


% 
\ %, 
. 
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. The Caſe of a Man that is in preſent Ca- 
| _ » lamity is different from his who deſires only an 
| I Advancement of his Fortunes (alia cauſa «ft 
*Y u, &c. & ejus.) 
I P 

> * 8. When the Ambaſſador is come to the Bor- 
ders of thoſe from whom Reſtitution is demanded, 
8 with Head veil d he ſpeaks thus (: unde res re- 
$ Juntur. 5 | 
" = 9. If we are not falliciemly infiruted by 
, > terreſtrial Creatures, let us paſs over to the 
2 8 - Birds, thoſe aerial Travellers, that we may 
learn even from them our Duty (ut vel inde.) 
10. He tranſlated from the Greek what Plato 

Thad diſcourſed upon the Subject of a good and 

\ happy Life (de Græco convertit.) | 
Yb 11. Whence do you come: ? 7 2 From the be 

| 2: | Taldie s (a milite.) ; | 
12. was coming Sw your Houſe I met 
n e with a Child in her Lap (a vobrs.) 


We were not come to ſuch a degree of | 
Lanny as to fetch Pearls from the Indies ( ut in 
Indos peteremus.) : 
N Ji. od would not 8 chat a Ti. 
. for the ſake of its Shade only, ſhould be ee 
$ * from the Chineſe (ad Seres peti ? ) : 


= Tradition of the Elders. And when they come 
from the Market, except they waſh, they eat not 
N item a foro. ) Kat zo du,. Supple Pn 
Jl venientes. Grotius. - 
16. Servants, be 1 to them that are 

your Maſters, according to the Fleſh, with 


NO 5 N 555 


15. The Phariſees, and all the Jews, except : | 
they waſh their Hands oft, eat not, holding the 


. 8 
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Fear and Trembling, in Singleneſs of Heart, 
as unto Chriſt ; not with Eye-ſervice, as Men- 


pleaſers, but as the Servants of Chriſt, 4s; 


ng 
the Will of God from the Heart (Det. voluntatom 
obeuntes ex animo,) Torres To dH Ts Ou in 
c xs. . 85 
7 Whatſoever mine e Eyes deſired 1 kept 


not from them, I witb-beld not my Heart from 


any Jey; and behold all was Vas and Vexa- 


tion of Spirit (nec animum meu ab ulla Volupes- 
86 en ) 


— 


— 


. H AP. 3 XXXI. 5 
7 he Renderin 8 Us the Particle Dow. 


FE tis common to be touched with FI 
rare, how comes it that we are ſo little 7 


touched with Virtue ? (qui fit.) 


2. I never had the Happineſs to ſee 8 3 | 
m, wherefore pray do not think much to relate 


_ bow they treat Strangers in their Inns ( uibus : 
Lo 4 


3. Architas, being i in fs Heat 0 his 


Balliff, ſaid, How would I have ordered you, 
were I not angry? (quo te modo.) 


4. Moſes related to his F ather- in- law Jethro, - 


 Jow the Lord had nemed Phorack and the © 


 gyptians for the ſake of the Feels ( quibus Fe 
| * modis. „ 


8 hs Hearken 
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5. Hearken now a little, and I'll tell you how 


| you may do this (qu4) b. e. yur vid, ratione, 


; quomodo, II, 10s. 

6. The Wind ſo diſperſed the Flame, that 
at once the Rampart, the Teſtudo, the Tower, 
and the Engines took Fire, and were conſumed 
before it could be diſcovered how it had hap- 
pened (quemadmodum. ) 

7. The Prophet Daniel tells us bow the Baby- 


lonians expelled Nebuchadnezzar out of human 


Society, and made him graze with the Beaſts, 
when his Pride grew inſufferable (ut expulerint.) 


8. How religious does Affliction make Men! 


= "Wh a ara Þ we neither think of God nor 
Saint (ut.) | 

9. He writes *. hed how he was 2s Le | 

| among the Perfians by his Grandfather; how he 


commanded him to be murdered when an In- 


fant: hoty by this Means he was preſerved (wt * 
i. e. quomodo, qua ratione. 
10. It is wonderful how much the Mind: is 
a rouſed by the Exerciſe and Motion of the kama d 
(ut excitatur ab agitatione.) TD 
11, He was alſo a Poet. How 3854 is no- 


thing to the Purpoſe; for in that ſort of Pre- 


Taso.) 


tenders, I know not how, more than in others, 


every one thinks his own' a Beauty. 80 ſtands 5 
the Caſe, you like yours, and 1 mine (Heſeio quo 


12. The very Chasseral of Ui is be- 
ſeeming our Patience, our Courage, our Gal- 
5 1 of Mind, not — checks a Man- s Com- 
| Plants, 5 
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| plaints, but does, 1 know not how, ks A 

very Pain itſelf of any Evil. 

13. In Praiſes or Panegyricks, thoſe things 
that are done with a Bravery of Mind, and have 

ſomething . of extraordinary Courage in them 
(I know not how) we commend in a nobler and 

 loftier Strain than we do any 0 elſe neſciq 
quomodo.) 


„ Epicurus talk how he will, 1 under- 
ſtand his Drift (quogue modo.) 

15. It is hard to expreſs how 3 Chef 
and Affability win the Affections of People 
(uantoperè.) = 
5 uh ( Apud ) Plats what one ahing mere 
uſual than to excite Men to the Love of Wiſ- 
dom, by ſhewing how much wiſe Men are there- 
by exalted above Men; how Knowledge doth 
raiſe them up into Heaven ; 3 how it maketh 

them, though not Gods, yet as Gods, high, ad- 


| mirable,, and divine ? (quantopere.) 


17. Riding about thro? the Ranks of armed 


- Mes drawn up on both ſides her, incredible it is 55 


| how much ſhe encouraged the Hearts of her Cap- 


tains and Soldiers by her Preſence and Speech to 
them (incredibile quantum.) 


18. That of Menander is worthRemembering: 
O Gorgias, he is the beſt of Men who knows 


how 10 bear Injuries. better than others (callet 5 


„ 
, 4 - Character 15 y gives of 3 and 
the Reaſon of his voluntary Exile aſſign'd there, 
is this: He had a Heart tao big, and a Nature 
too generous, to know how to be treated like a 2 
| | Wing 


— — — — 
— — 
— — 
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minal, or to ſubmit to the Meanneſs of a formal 


Defence (major animus ac natura erat, quam ut 
reus eſſe ſciret.) 


20. That Man can never live well who 
knows not how to die well ; and he hath lived 


do very good purpoſe who makes a happy End 
(neſcit.) 


. Wonderful it was to ſee how much this 
Nets of Proculus's was credited, and how much 
the mils of Romulus was mitigated both among 
the Commons and the Army, after they were 
made to believe he was immortal ( mirum quantum 


Proculo zuncianti hæc fides fuerit.) 
22. He increaſed the Number of Senators, 


: by chuſing the Principal of the Equeſtrian Order. 


 *Tvas wonderful how much Good this did towards 


the Concord of the City, and the knitting the 
Hearts of the Commons to the N obles ( id mirum ; 


quantum profuit ad.) 


23. How much this —_ to the Safety of all 
_ Greece, may be eaſily gathered from the” Perfian 


War id quantæ ſaluti frerit.) 


24. Our Bodies are made out of the Earth, 


and therefore, Bote firm and ſolid ſoever they 


now ſeem, mult be crumbled 1 into Earth again 


* * ut ) 
"The Tongue i is 2 little Member, and 


; boaſkerh oreat things. Behold how great a Mat- 


ter a little Fire kindleth ( quantulus Enis quantan; 
materiam incendit ) ids Vn de wen, Bg, 
Aude. | 


286. When 3 was aſked whether he 
: thought the great King of Perſia happy, How 


CAA 


os 1. he 
A - af , 
1 
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can I tell, ſays he, ſince I do not know bote he 
is for Learning, bow for Juſtice (quam /it doctus, 

quam vir juſtus ?) 
27. How fares Comum, my Delight and yours? 
How that moſt lovely Country-ſeat ? How that 
Portico where 'tis always Spring? How that 
moſt ſhady Grove of Plane-Trees ? How thoſe 
large Dining-Rooms for Company? How thoſe 


leſſer ang eee, Manor for a few F riends ? 5 
( _ * Comum ? 4 


8 H A P. X XXII. 
The Rendering of the Particle If. 


Os Rom my very Youth I have been ex- 


tremely bent upon ſuch ſort of Studies 1 


as inclined me, if not to do great things my- 
ſelf, at leaſt to celebrate thoſe that did E mi- 
nus. 
25 If Rebaion did poſſeſs Keel and ſuff- 
ciently the Hearts of all Men, there would 


need no other Reſtraint from Evil; this doth 


not only give Life and Perfection to all Endea- 
vours wherewith it concurreth, but, what E- 
vent ſoever enſue, it breedeth, if mot Foy and 
Gladneſs always, yet always Patience, Satisfac- 

tion, and reaſonable Contentment of Mind 
1 2 _— . dc. at Fe 


&c.) 


* The ; 
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3. The King ſent an Herald to the Inhabi- 


tants to tell them, that F they did not ſurrender 
they muſt expect no Quarter (ni.) | 


4. If it be no Trouble to you, 1 deſire you 


nd give me a Definition of Pleaſure, the 


Subject of our preſent OST ( nifi moleftum 
gt.) 


me /n minus. ) el une 


6. There is ſome hope, that the Anger of the 
Duke may be aſſwaged. But if he perſiſt in his 
Determination, we proteſt ourſelves ready, to- 
gether with your Majeſty, to take ſuch ſpeedy 
| Methods as may enable us to relieve the Diſtreſ- 
ſes of ſo many miſcrable Creatures, and provide 


f * their Liberty and Safety (n.) 
7. Noah ſent forth a Dove out of the Ark, 


to 2 if the Waters were gone off from the Earth, TN 

who, finding no Reſt for the Sole of her Foot, 

returned into the Ark to Noah, who put out his 

| Hand and took her to him, and carried her into 

the Ark ( ad explorandum, trum efet _ levata 
- Serra.) © 5 


Wo How many Men are there tht never care 
to ſtir out of the City where they were born; 
but if they were confined to it, it would give 
them a mighty Longing to go out (quod fi.) 
9. Cæſar deſires of both, that, ſince they had 


brought Pompey's InftruQtions to him, they 
| would nor think much to carry his Demands = 
Tee, 1 hop wy might with a little Pains 

| be 


5. If it be the Will of God that I ſhall die by 
he Plague, it muſt be ſo; not, it cannot hurt 5 


PPP 
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be able to end great Controverſies, and free all 
Ttaly of Fear (i.) 

10. The Levite, being afk'd by Micha whence 
he came, anſwered from Bethlehem of Fudza, 
that he might live a Foreigner, if in any Place | he | 
might be allow'd (cubi.) 
11. Even Happineſs, if it do not moderate it- 
felf, oppreſſes itſelf , which gave occaſion to one 
of the Ancients to ſay, that God fold us all the 
good Things we receive from him; meaning 
that none of them are pure and unmingled ; 
and we cannot be ſaid to Have that gratis, for 
which we pay the Price of that Evil and Uneaſi- 
neſs which attends it 0 ipſa felicitas Je, ni Je tem- 
Pierat, premit.) 

112. Reſtore the Man his Wife, that you may 
live; for if you reſtore her not, know that you 
and all yours ſhall certainly die (quod niſi.) 


13. The ancienteſt fort of learned Men a. 


mong the Greeks were their Poets, if it be true 
that Homer and Heſiod were before the Building 

of Rome, and Archilochus | in the Reign of Romu- 
lus (fi quidem. ) 
14. Virtue, % be thive 7 is any Virtue, counts 
all things incident to Man beneath itſelf, and 
looks down upon the Changes of human Life 

with Contempt (% modo eſt alla virtus. ) 


15. All the Fews know (if they would teſtify ) 7 


that, after the ſtraiteſt Sect of our Religion, I | 

lived a Phariſee ( modo velint N per bi- 

bere.) 

16. Let us get up early to the Vineyards, 

let us ſee if the Yin . whether the tendgr 
Grape. 
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Grape appeared, and the Pomegranates bud forth 
( viſuri an germinaverint vites.) . 
17. When Thales was aſked, If a Man doing 
an unjuſt thing could eſcape the Knowledge of 
the Gods? No, not, ſays he, thinking an un- 
juſt thing (%) h. e. utrum, num. el 1. 805 
Gp > adinb, num homo injuſtè Jaciens Deum 
i Aan. 
1358. Who has not heard of the late Sintings- 
up and early Riſings of Demoſthenes, who faid it 
grieved him, if he were at any time prevented 
| by the Induſtry of Artificers at their Work be- 
fore Break of Day (/ quando.) 
19. I don't remember that ever I paſs'd any 
Time more pleaſantly than when (quam quo) I 
Was lately with Spurinna; 3 inſomuch (adeò quidem | 
that, Fit be my Lot to be an Old Man, there's 
none whom in Old Age I would ſooner | imitate 


= 0 . modo W datum 8 75 


© H A p. XXXIII. : 
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Hey choſe rather to have him puniſh'd, 


L innocent as he was, than 70 be them- 
| ſelves : any longer in fear ( Je in timore., p Latint- 
tas falſo ſulpefta. | . 
2. He ſaw that be ſhould be in great Danger, - 

Unleſs he had made ſome Proviſion, by reaſon _ 


ol the Covetouſneſs of the Cretans, for he had 


a great Sum of Money with him, a Rumour 
+: of 
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of which he knew was got abroad; wherefore 
he takes this Courle ( magno /e fere periculo.) 

| Bene latine. 

3. In Letters conf t both my Foy and Comfort, 


for there's nothing ſo joyful which by (per) theſe 
is not made more joyful, nor any thing ſo ſad, 


which by theſe is not made leſs fad (S goudiun 5 
15 = & ſolatium in literis.) 


. It is my way (mihi moris ft ) to examine 

by The Judgment of my Friends, and particular- 
ly by yours, whatever | am about to publiſh to 
the World. Do you therefore now, if ever, be 


attentive in correcting the Book you'll receive 


with this Letter; ,becauſe I fear leſt, by the Oc- 
caſion of my Grief, I have not been attentive 
enough myſelf ( proinde, quando, nunc, &c.) 
= © "Matthew is faid to have compiled the 
Hiſtory of Chriſt eight Years after his Reſur- 
rection, and that 13 ; the Hebrew Ti Ru. ( He- 
braice.) 
. . 6. All are both reckon'd and call'd Tyrants 
who are in perpetual Power in that which has 
been a free State ( poteſtate ſunt perpetua.) 
7. Troth, I had much ado to know you. 
What, am I ſo much alter'd iz two Years? No, 
but your new Dreſs and that bald Crown make 
you look quite another Creature (intra) 


8. Orgetorix perſuades Dumnorix to attempt 


the ſame thing, and give: Am his Daughter in 
Marriage (in matrimonium. 

Per ena gave freely to > the Romans his rich 
5 Camp, furniſh'd wich Proviſions convey d out 


K 2 
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of the plentiful Countries of Hetruria : T his 
was afterwards ſold, and call'd Porſena's Goods; 
which Title ſignified rather their thankful Ac - 
ceptance of the Gift, than any open Sale of the 
King's Eſtate, which was not ſo much as in the 
Power of the Romans (que ne in poteſtatem quidem 


Populi Rom. efſet.) 
10. Evander inſtituted an anniverſary Recre- 


g ation, that the young Men ſhould run up and 


down naked, in a playſome wanton manner, in 


Honour of Pan Lyceus, whom the Romans after- 
wards called Inuus (per luſum atque laſciviam.) 
11. He went into a Ship and fat, and the 
whole Multitude ſtood on the Shore. And he 


ſpake many things unto them in Parables (per 
_ I I 


He commanded the Queen” 8 picture, 8 


3 in a Table, to be hung at a Horſe's 


Tail, and hurried about the Streets in Scorn, 


and at laſt diſgracefully cut in pieces ( per ludi- 
19 5 5 
7 The War from the Sabines was by far the 
8 for they did nothing in Heat or An- 


ger; nor did they make ſnew of War before 


5 they were {een | in the F ield ( per . aut 5 
Fo am. T7 


14. The more val Report i is, that Ho 


in deriſion of his Brother, leap'd over the new 


Walls, and for that was kill'd by Romulus - lu- 
aibrio fratris.) © 


15356. To one that aſk'd in a How it 
came to paſs that Philoſophers were Followers 
of rich Men, and not rich Men of Philoſophers? 


ne i 
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Ariſtippus ſharply anſwer'd, that it was becauſe 


Phlosepbers knew well what they had need of, 
but rich Men did not (cum irriſione.) 


16. No one in the World is ſo good as to L 


_ in nothing (mbil peccet.) 3 
I am often wont to admire your excel. 


Jew and conſummate Wiſdem, as in other things, 
Marcus Cato, fo eſpecially, in that I never per- 
ceived Old Age grievous to you, which to the 
generality of Old Men is ſo exceeding weari- 
ſome, that they ſay they have a Load upon 
their Shoulders heavier than #tna (cum cetera- 


rum rerum tuam excellentem, M. C. perfeflamque 


ſapientiam) h. e. quod ad cæteras res attinet. 


= N olim ceterarum rerum te ſocordem eodem modo. 


Adelph. iv. v. 61. 


15. The King; * tho" in other things eaſy, ver -- - 


ſeldom or never remitted the Debts owing to his 
Fran (cætera. 
1d0. They took, 1 believe, that Language the | 
quicker, (facilius arripuerunt ) becauſe it ſeems to 
be a- kin to their own; for I am apt to think they 
were a Colony of the G reeks, becauſe their Lan- 
guage, which in all other Points is not much unlike 
the Perſian, retains many Names, both for their 
Towns and Magiſtrates, that are of Greek Ori- 
gination ( propterea goes fn illor um cetera fere 
Perſicus ſervet.) 
20. Every High. Prieſt, taken from among 
Men, is ordained for Men in things pertaining. 
o God, that he may offer both Gifts and Sacri- 
. fices for Sins (e ea 4 ad Deum ) ra mp3; Toy Qecv. 


a 1 
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In iis quæ ad Deum pertinent. In rebus divi- 


nis. 
His Predeceſſors Government, in other 


Point; excellent, in this only failed, that Religion 


Was either neglected, or not with due Ceremo- 
nies exercis'd (cetera agregium.) 

22. Tarquinius, having been tried in all things, 
was, at laſt, by the King's Teſtament, made 


Tutor alſo to his Children Per omnia expertus. * 
N 'ETaiva 9 ds, d Oe, ors dil a A wijurnobe, 
| Laudo autem vos, fratres, quod per omnia mei me- 


mores eſtis, 1 Cor. xi. 2. 


As Atheiſm is in all reſpets denen ſo 
an ha that it deprives human Nature of the 


Means to exalt itſelf above human Frailty (per 
omnia. 3 


„55 Wben a Saber War is begun, whe- 
ther Men fight bye open Force, or by ſecret Am- 
buſcade, it makes no difference in the Juſtice of the 


Proceeding (nihil ad. juſtitiam intereſt.) 
25. He himſelf with his Horſe ſet upon *em 
wy ſo courageouſly in the Flank, that he routed 


their main Battle, and forced them to take the 


River (a /atere.) 


26. The Helvetians, being 3 „ 

the Romans mi ht be cut off from Proviſion of 
Corn, turn'd about and began to follow cloſe, 
and provoked our Men in the Rear (4 a n. mo 


8 „ 

Our Littleneks in compariſon of the Big- 

5 3 f their Bodies, is Matter of N with 
Nm moſt of the Gault ( pre. 0 8 


: 28. If 5 
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28. If thou art pure and upright, thy former 

Condition ſhall be ſmall, in compariſon of the 

Increaſe of thy latter ( pre ut 3 amplifica- 
bitur.) 

29. Cæſar thought he was now returning to 


a ſound Mind, in that he offer'd of his own ac- 
cord what he had before flatly denied him when 


he requeſted it (quurm.) | 
30. My Work I have intitled by the Name 

of Annals, in regard I have referred every thing 

to its proper Year (quod retulerim. ) 

31. Therewereimpartial Judges, whothought 

ſhe was too hardly dealt withal, in regard ſbe was 


a free and abſolute Princeſs (eo quod fuerit.) 


32. The King thought that 1 regard of 6 5. 


Equity of his Cauſe he was moſt unjuſtly dealt 
wioithal, in conſideration of his Royal Dignity moſt. 

unworthily, and in reſpect of his Services to the 

Church of Rome moſt ungratefully (pro.) 


33. Education is generally the worſe in pr 8 
portion to the Wealth and Grandeur of the Pa- 


rents (pro. 


34. Both our Becker and Eſtates are put into 


to 0 better or worſe Condition, in proportion to the 


Care we take of them, or the Neglect we ae. 


guilty of in regard to them (pro.) | = 
35. When he had tarried among them about 
ten Days, he went down unto Cæſarea, and, the 
next Day ſitting in the Judgment-Seat, com- 
manded Paul to be brought to him (pro tribu- 
| nali ſedens. ) KD g ins To [TO  Erant quz £ | 
3 plano fer! poterant, majore non niſi poo tri- 


. bunali. 


* ws — ,,, "7 
= * - . — . * . _— 
: - — © 
—— 4 — 1 — G ts + _ — 2 % 


s 2 FE 


; of ho City was en 

EG and Territories (hoc rege.) 
242. Curſe not the King, no not in thy Thought, 

and curſe not the Rich in thy Bedchamber: For 

2 Bird of the Air ſhall carry the Voice, and that 

wWzhich hath Wings ſhall cel the Matter (ne per 
cagitationem quidem regi maledicito.) : 

43. God ſpoke to Abrabam ina Viſion, to this 

| Purpoſe ; Be of good Courage, Abrabam, I will 
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bunali. Hæc enim inter ſe opponuntur apud 


Suetonium, Paulum & Papinianum. Grotizs. 


36. Friend, lend me three Loaves; for a 
Friend of mine in his Journey is come to me, 


and I have . to ſet before him (ex via.) 
ißt odd. _ 


37. Five Miles from Ceſar Camp there was 


2 Town of the Menapii, by Name Titurium. 
This the Celtæ fell to affailing with great Vio- 
lence in their Way (ex itinere.) 
38. Whether a greater Injury can be offer'd _ 
judge. Cer- 
tainly ſuch a Wrong even private Men can ne- 
much leſs Princes (tu Pro tua ng 


to a Prince, you in your Prudence 


* : 
"> In thoſe Days the Multitude being very 


preat, and having nothing to eat, Feſus calld 
his Diſciples unto him, and ſaith unto them 
55 (per cos dies.) Ey ixtαν Tas i Heipais. SE! 
486. If the Theft be found in bis Hands, be 
it Ox, Aſs, or Sheep, let him reſtore double 
(pr 


. In this Ning 


s Days not ads the Circuit yy 
larg'd, bur alſo their Lands ” 


_—_— Aero carne gh nit. <= — — — 
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be a Shield unto thee, and an exceeding great 


Reward (Per viſum) i t op αννντν, 91 0 Sale | 
44. The wiſe Men, being warned by God in 
Dream not to return to Herod, went into their 


own Country another way (in ſomnts.) x7 d 


45. Foſeph, hearing that Archelaus had ſuc- 


ceeded his Father Hered in the Kingdom, was 
afraid to go to Judæa; and, being warned by 


an Oracle in a Dream, went into the Land of | 
Galilee (ſecundum quietem.) 


46. Some, when they take Revenge, are de- 


ſirous the Party ſhould know whence it comes: 


This is the more generous ; for the Delight 


ſeems to be not ſo much in doing the Hurt, as i 
in making the Party repent. But baſe and craf- 
ty Cowards are like the Arrow that flies i = 
dark (per tenebras.) ; 


47. He ſhews the Uncealnablenefs of his 


Adverſaries; who, what they _ of ano- 
ther, refus'd in their own Caſe (in ſe.) 
48 Whatloever thy Hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy Might; for there is no Work, 5 
nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in 


the Grave, whither thou goelt (pu mnferes, 


4 tu diſcedi..) 


49. Let every Man be full perſuaded | in Bis 


own Mind of that thing which he either alloweth 
or doth. For whatſoever we do, if our own. 

ſecret Judgment conſent not unto it as fit and 
good to be done, the doing of it to us is Sin, 
- altho' the ing, itlelt be . EC apud p 5. ene 


n of => 
30. In 
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50. In Virgil, at the End of his firſt Book of 


the Aincid, Iopas is introduc'd, ſinging a Phi- 
loſophical Song at the Feaſt which Dido made, 
concerning the Motions of the Moon and Sun 
(apud Virgilium.) 

51. He was a wiſe Son in Plutarch, who, be- 


ing told by a Friend that his Father would diſ- 


inherit him, anſwer'd, He will do nothing but 


what he ſhould do (non faciet niſi faciendum.) 


Thus ſhould a Chriſtian willingly reſign up him- 


ſelf in every Condition to the D of 8 


vidence. 
52. In our Forefathers 75 ime, theſe things 


would have met with the utmoſt Dilgrace (a 4 


pud maßores noſtros.) 
33. We take unſpeakable Puiris to fetch up 


that above Ground, which, when we have it, 
ſerves us only to fight for. Nay, we are not out 
e countenance to have thoſe very things in higheſt 

5 Eſteem, which Nature hath made loweſt, and 
hid in the deepeſt Mines of the Earth (70% eru- 


beſcin us ſumma apud nos haberi.) 


54. To reſtore the Proteſtant 1 ſhe 


had, witi a ſettled and conſtant Reſolution, de- 
termin'd in her Mind (apud animum.) 


55. Jeſus, knowing their Thoughts, 1 
Wherefore think 2 Evil in your Hearts (cum a > 


nimis, &c.) 


306. There were certain of the Scribe Ih ting 05 
there, and reaſoning in their Hearts, Why doth | 
this Man thus ſpeak Blaſphemies? Who can 
forgive Sins, but God only? 0 * cum ” Jo animis 


* 6 cegitabant. 5 


57. Why 


* 

14 4 

* 

k 
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57. Why haſt thou conceived this Thing in thine 


. Hors 2 Thou haſt not lyed unto Men, but unto 


God. (Cur iſtam rem in animum induxiſti tuum ?) 
Ti ori £98 ku 71 1 2 c T0 Tp&V(4% TYTO 5 Ti GTi, 
[quare.] Id eſt, quid fuit cauſie cur hoc in ani. 

mum tuum induceres Plena locutio, ri yo 374 


| [quid factum oft ut.] Johan. xiv. 22. Crotius. 


58. This is the only Comfort we have left us, 


we are in goed hopes that theſe Calamities will not 
laſt long (cum bona ſpe.) 


59. This is the Obligation we are bound by: 


the Allegiance we all owe; to bear the Caſual- 
ties of this mortal State, and net 4% be diſturb d 
at things which it is not in our Power to avoid 


(nec tis e uu ditare e poteſiatis mon 


60. Wiſdom is a Defence, and Money. is 


: Defence: But herein is the Pre-eminence of Ii Clem, 
that when neither of them can ſhelter a Man, 
nor ſtave off the Calamity that invades him, this 
marvellouſly ſupports, revives, and comforts the 
Souls of thoſe who are Owners of it ( fed Hoc ex- 


cellentior eſt ſapientia, qued, &c.) 
61. I could not forbear bgnifying to your 


_ Majeſty, upon this Opportunity offer'd, how 
_ cordially I deſire, and how earneſtly I implore 
the God of Peace, that this Truce may prove 


ſucceſsful to both Parties, and that it may conclude 
in a moſt firm Peace (atque in firmiſſ mam . 


pPialſit deſinere.) 


62. In thoſe very Actions by we are 


eſpecially perfected i in this Life, we are not a- 


ble to Perfilt; forced we are with very Wea- 
1 rineſs, 
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rineſs, and that often, to interrupt them; which 
Tediouſneſs is not incident to thoſe Operations 
that are in the State of Bliſs, when our Union 
with God is compleat ( quod quidem tedium cade- 
re non poleſt in, &c.) 

63. Till that Time, no one, either Foot-ſol- 
dier or Horſeman, had gone over from Cæſar 
to Pompey ; whereas they fled in great numbers 
every Day from Pompey to Ce/ar (bene.) 
64. They environ'd their whole Army with 

Carriages and Chariots, that there might be no 
Hope of Flight left. Into theſe they put the 
Women (e.) 

65. They ſpread 3 Garment, and caſt there- 
in every Man the Ear. rings of his Prey ( £0 con- 

' jecerant..) . 
66. Tullus choſe the chief Citizens of Alba 
into the Order of Senators, to the End that Part 

of the Republic alſo might be increaſed (in N 

tres legit.) 1 
657. Having taken this Camp, they with the 

ſame Violence attack'd another, then a third, 


and a fourth, and the reſt in order, and drove 5 


the Enemy out of all their Camps ( & Lnge 
* * 75 

8. Ceſar ds him 88 of the firſt 
- We for it appeared, that by his means, in 


„Feat meaſure, the Fort was {aved ( * er 


parte.) 
--.. 69. Tho? Fa and Tolunder by their 
Valour are thought to have enlarg'd the Domi- 

5 nion of the ie Spartans, yet ay are not in 1 the leaft 
. — 
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to be compared to the wiſe Lycurgus 0 ne minima 

quidem ex parte.) 

70. They love Plutarch much, and are taken 
with Lucian's Wit, and with his pleaſant way of 
writing. Of the Poets they have Ariſtopbanes, 

. Homer, Euripides, and Sophecles, in Aldus's /mall 

Print: And, for Hiſtorians, they have Thucydi- 
des, Heradotus, and Herodian (necnon Sophoclem 

ex minuſculis Aldi formulis.) 

71. Thara died in the two | hundred and fifth 
Year of her Age (agens.) 

72, Philoſophy — that ſhe will make 

i , that whoever obeys her Laws ſhall always 

be arm'd againſt Fortune ; ſhall have all Secu- 

rities in himſelf of a a good and happy Life; in 
a word, ſhall ever be bleſſed (denigut.) Hoc eſt, 
ut uno verbo dicam, En fin. 

. In à word, the whole Poem proveth i it- 


5 ſelt d By be the Work of our Author when his Fa- 


culties were in full Vigour and Perfection; at 


that exact Time of Life, when Years have ri- 


pen'd the Judgment without diminiſhing the 
Imagination. 

74. In the mean time he Naber d his Spirits, 
and, coming to himſelf by degrees, he knew 


* is F riends hat ſtood | round him ( bec inter. ) | 


| iu ob; 


5. She again nd; again beſeech'd him to (| pare 
ber Lite. He denied it to be in bis Power to do 
it (bi integrum eſſe.) 
76. Numa, conſidering that this Fear of the 


Gods could not /ink down into the Minds of the 


| People without ſome Invention of a Miracle, | 


ww 
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pretended that he had nocturnal Conferences 
with the Goddeſs Egeria: That by her Di- 
rection he inſtituted ſuch Sacrifices as were 
moſt acceptable to the Gods (deſcendere ad 
anmos.) _ 
. The wh Makdrtune that any Prince 
15 capable ot, is the being poſſeſſed of an Opi- 
nion that his Will! is his Rule, and that all that 


s poſſible is lawful for him. Cæſar, ſays Pliny, 


hath leſs in tis Power upon thts very Account, that 
every thing is in his Power (Caſari cum omnia li- 
cent, propter hoc minus licet. 
J. The World is generally of fo reſtleſs Hh 
Diſpoſition, that Men ſcarce ever fix upon the 
Preſent, nor think of the Minutes which they 
are now living, but of thoſe which they are to 
live. Thus we are always in the Diſpoſition * 
Life, but never in the AT ( ( Vidturos  agemus ſem- | 
per, nec vivimus unquam.) 3 


79. I know not how, bat that fame Repe- i 


tition of the ſame thing becomes Homer in a pe- 
culiar manner, and is worthy an ancient Poet. 


5 frequent alſo in Sacred Writ (unico de- 


cet. * 
80. Some 05 of War was fought ceninft” 
the #dui, but in vain , for, being order'd to 
bring in Money and Armour, they brought alſo 
Wide into the Bargain (inſuper.) 
In the firſt Place, as much as he values 
himſelf upon his natural Philoſophy, never any 
Man's abounded more with Blunders and Ab- 
8 ſurdities ( . a . #- OE 
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82. 'Tis impoſſible to expreſs what Sport 
thou haſt made within. At firſt indeed | took 
thee for a cunning Fellow (ac etiam primo.) 
83. Heren is Life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt 
whom thou has ſent (c eſt.) Id eft, in hoc hi- 
ta eſt. * Arn el n 1 ee Can. Ter Andr. Act. l. h 


Sc. i. Hinc illæ lacrymæ, bac (id eſt, ex hac cau- 
fa ) ila 9 miſericordia. | 


© HAP. XXXIV. 
The Rendering of the Particle Leaſt. 


«3  Ehold, the Man is become as one of us, - 
be. to know Good and Evil. Ard now 760 - 
- hk put farth his Hand to the Tree of Life ade, and 


take and eat, and live for ever: Therefore the 


Lord God Ent him forth from the Garden of 


: Eden, to till the Ground from whence he was 
taken (nunc ergo ne forte manum admoveat etiam 


vitali arberi. A poſiopeſis properantis. Intelli- 


Wo gitur proſpiciendum nobis erit. Grotius. 5 
2. As it was 2 Queſtion, whether he ſhould con- 


quer; fo this at leaſt was certain, that he ſnould 
die honourably, and with great Glory (atique.) 
Mankind having no "Tnfellible ( * ne- 

ſcius Remedy againſt Ignorance, Miſery, and 
Death, imagine That ſome Neſpite, ſome ſhelter, 


may ot leaſt be found, by agreeing to baniſh _ 


them from cheir Meditation. This is the only 
Com- 


— — 
n — — 
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ſome People ; they will give bountifully if any | 
bady looks on; but not one Farthing perhaps 
what 4 Witneſs; ot at leaſt, not 0 much as | 
otherwiſe (certe ) 3 
8. Certainly nothing is alas to 2 Man 


Comfort they have been able to invent, under 
their numerous Calamities. But a moſt miſera- 
ble Comfort it proves: becauſe it does not tend 1 


the Removal of (non facit ad amoliendum) theſe 


Evils, but only to the Concealment of them for 


© ſhort Seaſon ; and becaule, in thus concealing 
them, it binders us from applying ſuch proper 
| Remedies as ſhould remove them 1 tamen 


reſpirationis, aliquid refugii.) 


4. He attempts improving upon Democritus, e 


but, in my Opinion at leaſt, whatever he would 


mend, he makes worſe (ibi guidem cat 
videtar. ) 


5. He is not only an in Man who does an In- 


jury, but who intends it alſo, in my Judgment at 
; leaſt (me quidem judice ) wap YE £140 eelrx. ORE | 
6. Thoſe Men, whether they carry the Opi- 
nion they were really of, or ſeek to pleaſe Va- 
rus's Ears, confidently affirm at leaft, that the 
Affections of the whole TORY are averſe 0 Cu- 
rio (quidem certeꝰ 


7. There is a certain relig] us ; Modeſty in 


than Prudence, which af {-a/t, tho! it take away 


bother things, Old Age brings. 


9. A poor Man, though he cannot requite 


an Obligation, ein act note edge it at * (ba bore i 
„„ = 


10. ; * HE 


- 


8 
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X10. Since: your Ow Nature is incurable, yet 
at leaſt do you by your Puniſhment teach Mankind 
to look upon thoſe things as "Ii which vou 


Jnr violated (at ut tuo apps.) DES 
11.1 am ſenſible I could prove, and I have 
2 inſiſted upon it, that — Latin Tongue is 
ſo far from the Barrenneſs which it is generally 
charg'd with, that it is mote copious even than 
the Greek. Where have our Poets or Orators 
.betray'd any Deficiency, either as to Richneſs or 
| 168 of 8 leaſt when once pro- 
vided with a Pattern to fallow Cale 7 quam 
fait quem imitargthr- .. 5 
12. Having facked the Town, they found 
not the leaſt Gold 3 in it, T5 of Meal, Wine, and 
Oil a great Quantity (ne tantillum.) 
13. e are quite out of the way, if 3 Long 
gine, that atience, and Forgetting of Inju- 
5 I will A 1% covert EP To Hur Security 


- (vel ts Ei 


N. | 
is is the cr Tinte © to treat of Peace; 5 
: while each has 9 — in; himſelf, and both 
of us ſeem equally match' d: But, if Fortune 
ſhall give any the leaſt Advantage to the one, 
he will not accept of Conditigns of Peace, that 
A bimſelf ſuperiĩqr no 4 4 contented with 
pe equal Share, that 1 is con ent be ſhall have | 


al (parlam mods.) e : 
5. Euripides was _ 700 Years at 2 | 
after 6 Death (minim 5 7 
ah 1 5 anc Long ft b ihat; time 


wen 2 me vp at aft e Days; eſpe- 
1 


1 Days: his Fever ſudderily wet "HD. L 
| neſs began to abate; yet — he held o. on 


i of 
1 46 ＋ be Rend. of the Particle Lefs. 


cially having ſuch a deal of Heavy 
me 0 ut minimum.) 

The Faniculum likewiſe was 
to p. City, /eſt at any time it mi 
be a Fortreſs and Hold | for te Eee 
quando. J:: | 


144% anni — as, 720 Y p 


4 158. The Spiniiards came to an 2 . 


notice by their Pilots, that, if ey 4 
ed any farther; - it wat to de 


| — be driven by Force of the Tide e the 


| Northern Ocein 7 . 


* 


0 H A p. © . 
* be Rendering of the Porr 7 Lew. 
. FT HE Mithbds'df God ate 


by human E yes (Adem. 


. *Fhe Laid rdered Mie ts g \ Li Pharead, 
and demand of hihi to diſmiſs the aride. And 


Moſes ſaid, The Tfraehtes themſelves — fot 
to me, wack leſs that Pharaob ſhould hearken to 


1 to In. 


me (aedum ut.) 


3. After _ bad abſtiip W blu ez 


his Reſolution ( nibilo Joins * 


FE Tan | 


beyond ich 
| 8 much leſs can they't be ſeen 


f 
| 
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4. Let thoſe who diſſent, diſſent more civilly, 


1 with more moderation, and eg love 
one arGther (nibilo minu 


g. Fabius Maximus had not leſs Couragt than 
+ e than C. Flaminius, than Ferre : 5 


_ but he had a deeper Reach. 


6. The leſs Fear, the leſs Danger : Comer BW 
its own Defence; and the readieſt Way to eſcape 
Death is boldly to face and ' - 9d to deſpiſe 


it (minus timoris, minus periculi.) 


. They take a ſingular Delight i in Fools; 
and as it is a great Reproach (in magno probro 
_ eſt) to treat them contumeliouſly, ſo they are 
allowed to divert themſelves with their Folly : 
Por they think this a great Advantage to the 
Fools themſelves. And, if any one is fo ſevere 
and ſour as not to laugh at any of their ridicu- _ 
lous Sayings and Actions, none of them are com. 
| mitted to his Care, for fear they ſhould not be 
_ tenderly look'd to by one to whom. they would bring 
no Entertainment (which is their only Talent) ms „ 
leſs any Profit (ab eo cui non A nulli uſui, ſed 


ne oblefamento quidem ( qua ſola date valent ) futuri . 
efent. * 


8. It is Vonder (as our Friend Attilius 1 no 


leſs learnedly than facetiouſly ſaid) for a Man to 


be idle 3 to do — ( eruditiff me Now =; 
5 * . = 


5 e cn: 
3 char 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
The Rendering i the Particle Little. 


HE Sleep of a labouring Man is ſweet; 
T | whether be eat little or much : But the : 
* Abundance of the Rich will not fuffer him to 
fleep (ve parum frve multum comederit.) 
2. Omitting ſuch Arguments as ſeem'd to me 
to have little Weight in them, I ſelected thoſe 
which appear d to me to have the greateſt Force 
( parum.) 
3. I queſtion not, but that the firſt Originals 
of the Roman State, and the Times next enſuing, 


will yield but Little Pleaſure to the generality of 
Readers (minus præbitura voluptatis ſint.) 


4.̃. He was reproved by ſome of the Nobility, ES 
| objecting to him, that he ſeemed to hate ill Ci- 
| tizens 100 little. But he regarded rather what 


was fit for him to do, than what others were 7 75 | 


likely to commend (parum. ) 


5. Of all things, Anger ſhould be excluded — | 


in puniſhing; for whoever comes to this Work 
in a Paſſion, will never obſerve that due Medi- 


| ocrity that lies between too much a little (ni- 
mium & parum.) 


0 are too big for him. But he is as 


6. He is a little paſſionate, i it may be, his Hair 
is ill cut, his Cloaths are ill put on, his Shoes 


as lives upon the Earth; but he is one of your 


Friends; but he has a vaſt Soul under this un- 


7. 1 


cultivated Bod * (Paulo iracundior. * 


a Mn 
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7. If a Man be à Itile too much addicted to his 
Pleaſures ; yet, if he be a Man in Reality, and 
not in Name only, he hides and conceals his De- 
fire of Pleaſure, for the very Shame ( paulo ad vo- 
luptates propenſior.) 
8. By many Signs we may gueſs, that the 

| Wits of our Nation are not inferior to any other, 
and that they have an excellent Mixture of the 
Spirit of the French and the Spaniard : And I 
am confident that we only want a little more Fa- 
miliarity with the Ancients, to exceed all the | 


7 5 Moderns (aliguanto plus.) 


9. The Alban Links pad as little Courage as 
Honeſty. Therefore neither daring to keep his 
Ground, nor openly to run over to the Enemy, 


by little and little he withdraws towards the 


Mountains (non plus animi quam fidei.) 5 
10. Twas excellently ſaid of 1 That : 
F ortune has litile to do with a wiſe Man ( e hs 
15 inter venire. . 
11. Good Thoughts, tho God accept them, © 


- yet, with regard to Men, differ but little from 


| good Dreams, except they be put in act (bonis b 
ſamniis paulum diſtant.) 5 
12. Dead Flies cauſe the 8 of the 4. 
pothecary to ſend forth a ſtinking Savour : So 
doth à little Folly him that is in Reputation for 
Wiſdom and Honour (paucula ſtultitia.) 
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CHAP. XXXVII 
The Rendering of the Particle Like. 


N her Voyage between Palma and T eneriff, 


ſh- was taken by four French Veſſels, 


| ſeeming (in ſpeciem quidem) Ships of Burden, = 
but fitted and mann'd lite Privateers ( prædato- : 
nium in modum. | 
2. The End of Wine bites like a Snake, and 
ſtings like a Viper ( Viper modo. * in mo- 


dum. ) 


3. The Wicked ide Bir storm; but 
the Righteous is cſtabliſh'd for ever ( procelle 


ritu.) 


4 : ”Tis hard to find the Man that fays he has . 
5 n 0 happily, and that removes from Life con- 
tented with the Years he has paſs d, lite a ati : 


T hed Gueſt from the le (uti.) 


5. I grew like a Cedar in Libanus, and as a2 


Cypreſs « on the Mountains of Hermon (quaſi.) 
6. Man born of a Woman is cropt /ike a 


Flower; he fleeth alſo as a ran and conti- 


35 nueth not (ceu.) 


7. Clear and round Dealing is the munen 


Mixture of Falſehood, like 
Alloy in Coin of Gold and Silver, may make 


the Metal work the better, but it embaſes it ( - 


of Man's Nature. 


= SE 


when we have moſt occaſion for them. 


8. 8 like falſe Friewds: leave us Ls 


9. W hile 
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1 fay, upon the leaft Twitch 
a Waman ( muliebriter ?) 
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9. While we are at Philippopolis, we ſaw 


Rice growing, {ke Wheat, in the watery and 


marſhy Grounds (inſtar.) | 


10. There appeared untothem clovenTongues, 
like as of Fire, and 1 it ſat upon each of them (quaſi . 


ignis.) dt wuęds. 


11. Like a Blaſt, or a barren Year, Inunda- 


tions and eceſſve (nimins) Rains, or other Evils 
in the Courſe of Nature, /o ſhould the Avarice 
and Luxury of Princes be endur d by thoſe they 8 
oppteſs ¶ Nuomodo fie. 70 
12. Will you, when you ſee Children at La- 
cedæmon, young Men at Olympia, receive the ſe- 


vereſt Strokes, and, bear them bean, will you, 


13. Other like Inſtances he produced out of 


the Spaniſh Hiſtory, as he was mightily vers'd in 
the Hiſtories of all Nations (Alia id genus.) 


' 14. Wich theſe and many the lite Speeches 


they had ſo wrought upon the Soldiers, that even 
the Lieutenants and Captains hardly thought 


it poſſible to quench their Choler ( eundem 5 
modum. ) | 


16. Prejudice takes away a Man's Judgment, 


and doth ſo blind the Minds of Men in Matters 
both of Religion and State, that, like dim Eyes, 
they can ſee nothing clearly ( perind: ac.) 15 
16. They that firſt taught the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion were of mean Condition, being Fiſhermen, 


Weavers and the like (& i quid his # mile. * 
© 4. | cn AP. 5 


Pain, ery out like 


1 


| Force (dum.) 
2. A great and noble Soul bears the ungrate- 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
The Rendering of the Particle Long. 


1. "HE Laced emonians were a brave Nation, 
as long as the Laws of Lycurgus were in 


ful Man ſo long, till at laſt he makes him grate- 
ful; for obſtinate and reſolute Goodneſs will 


conquer the worſt of Men ( tamdiu, donec fece- 


rt. 9 


Want of Experience, and Scorners be fond of 


: Scorning, | and F ools hate . ( Vo- . 


5 «ſque. 5 


4. Moſes and Aaron go to Pharaoh, and aſk 
bim, in the Name of the God of the Hebrews, 
how long he will refuſe to ſubmit to him (quouſque = 


tandem. ) 


5. As for Pain, if tis intolerable, the Extre- 
mity will deſtroy itſelf, and quickly diſpatch you: 
F it ſtays long, you'll be big enough to grapple . 


” with i it (i diutius duraverit.) 


6. When we could no longer forbear, we e thought 
it good to be left at Athens alone: And ſent 71- 


5 aaf dens our Brother and F ellow-Labourer i in the 
| Goſpel of Chriſt, to eſtabliſh you, and to com- 


fort you concerning your Faith (cum jam durare 
( pati) non Pons. P, n FryaTees | non ultra 


7. He 


, * 


Hou long will the unexperienc love 


r 7593 
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7. He anſwer'd that the French King had not 

kept his Word, and that it was not long of him, 

that the Money was not repay d (nec per ſe ſte- 

tiſſe, quo minus, &c.) 

8. Not long after, Morton, a Man moſt ad- 

, dicted to the Engl, accus'd of Treaſon, i is caſt 
into Priſon & non ita multum TOE" * IE 


1 5 N 5 
3 1 Rendering of the Particle Man. 


\ ometimes it may be allowable for a Man 
to ſigh, and that but ſeldom ; Roaring 
out is not ſo, no not to a Woman. For this is 
that Lamentation which the twelve Tables pro- 
| hibited the Uſe of at Funerals (vir. ) 
2. The Phariſees came unto him, tempting 
; hies, and ſaying unto him, Is it lawful for a 
Man to put away his Wife for every Cauſe ? 
( _— [ faſne eſt] homini, hoc eſt, rid, alicui ?) 
Let a Man lock into the Waverings of Ci- 


__ painted to the Life by his own Pencil, in 


his Epiſtles to Atticus, and he will fly apace from i 
Inconſtancy and Irreſolution 1 in his Deſigns ( In- 1 
IM quis.) 

4. There is an Evil which I have ſeen under 
1 PE. Sun, and (& quidem) common among Men. 


Man unto whom God hath given Riches, ; 


Wealth, and Honour, ſo that he wanteth no- 
thing for his Soul of all that he deſireth, yet 


80 giveth him not Power to eat thereof, but 


' 2 Stran- 
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a Stranger eateth it: This is Vanity, and it is an 


evil Diſeaſe ( Videlicet quad alicui largitur Deus 


divitias, & opes, &c.) 


5. For a Man to wear out his Body with Faſting, 


= to reject the other Delights of Nature, un- 


leſs, by renouncing his own Satisfaction, he can 


either ſerve the Publick, or promote the Hap- 
pineſs of others, for which he may expect a 
greater Recompence from God; this (hoc verd) 


they think the maddeſt thing in the World, and 
an Argument of a Mind both cruel to itſelf, 2 


and ungrateful to the Author of Nature, as if 


we would not be beholden to him for his Fa- 


vours, and therefore renounce all his Bleflings 


(corpus exbaurire jejuniis.) 


6. For a Man to be altogether unacgrainted 
with our own Poets is an Argument either of 


great Lazineſs or foppiſh Delicacy ( Rudem eſſe 


omnino in. Y, 


It is better to hear the Rebuke of the - 


Wit than for a Man to bear the ſmooth Prai- 


ſes and Commendation of F ools (quam ft quis 


audiat.) 


8. There is a Man whoſe e is in Wi dam, 7 
and in Knowledge, and in Equity : Yet to a 


Man that hath not labour'd therein ſhall he 
leave all that he hath. This plſo is Vanity, and 


a great Evil ( Eſt non nemo, us labor cum ſapi- 
entia, &c. conjunctus eſt.) 


9. There cannot be a vainer Imagination, 


than to ſuppoſe any thing can be well done, or 
| fit eaſy upon a Man, if chere be not ſomewhat 


of Nature and Inclination in it. That which 7 
| 5 VVV 
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Fa moſt a Man's own, is always moſt graceful (id 


maxime quemque decet, quod eff cuuſque maxime 
ſuum.) 

10. When we bemoan the Loſs of our 
Friends, Self is generally at the bottom. And 
fer a Man to be troubled at his own Inconvenien- 
cies argues the Love of himſelf, not of his Friend, 
(Et ſuis incommodis angi, non amicum, ſed feipſun 

amantis eſt. ) 

11. To ſay that c and Synods may not 
err, tho private Perſons may, at firſt ſight is a 
merry Speech; as if a Man ſhould ſay, that every 
ſingle Soldier indeed may run away, but a whole 
Army cannot, eſpecially having Hannibal for 

their Captain (qua/i dicas.) 
12. Is any Man able to point us to the thing 
Which is altogether new, and hath never been 
. ſeen or heard before? It may appear perhaps ſo 
to him, but that is to be imputed to the Short- | 
neſs of human Lite (ecguis.) : 
13. Surely a Man "hat 25 the nobleſt Works 
have proceeded from Men that have had no 
Children; who have ſought to expreſs the Ima- 
ges of their Minds, where thoſe of their Bodies 
have failed: So the Care of Poſterity is moſt 
with them that have no Poſterity (Videre Jane 
et.) 
LE 14 Shall I, FER a Alan, rather read Cæcili. 
nus 5 Huepbebi, or Terence's Andria, than both 
of theſe in Menander (inguit?) nempe aliquis. 


165. They periſh'd all zo 4 Man i in Defence 
: of the Country 0 ad unum.) 


1 4 The 
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16. The Fiſh here ſwim in Shoals fo thick, 
that @ Man may ſometimes take them with his 
Hand (capias. 
17. What ſhall a Man 4? Vice uſurps the | 
Seat of Virtue, and that which is worthy of Pu- 
niſnment, is counted noble and glorious ( quid 8 i 
facias?) 80 
18. A Manu could bardh bear the Faults of o- 
thers, if he were not ſenſible of ſo many of his 
own (<877 Tr foleres. 85 5 


c H A P. uk. 
1 be Renderin $ of the Particle Much. 


E that can talk with himſelf, will not 
= much need — Diſcourſe of another 
. (magnopere.) 

a fo: much in doubt, whether this were 
that Aſcanius, or one elder than he, who had to 
his Mother Creuſa, whilſt Iam flouriſhed, and 

who fled with his Father from thence ( haud Ni- 

Bil ambigo.) 

— Þ ok my Riſe from the Commendation of 
our Nation, which, for diligent Skill in Navi- 
gation, much excels the reſt s, 3 
T The Turkiſh Horſes live much longer than 
ours. I have ſeen in Turty a Horſe as briſk. 
and as luſty at twenty Tears old, as ours are at 

eight (haud paulo.) : 
5. The King had always the pine © to 
harbour Perſons about him, who with their ut- 

| moſt. 
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moſt Induſtry improved the Faults and Infirmi- 
ties of the Court to "the People; and again, as 
mucb as in them lay, rendered the People ſuſpect- 
* goers ee 
6. Theſe Books (fuch is the natural Curiofity 
of Men) becauſe they were prohibited, were 
much read; till, as many times it comes to paſs, 


being at laſt contemned, they grew out wal i; 


; queſt ( lefitabantur. ) 


VV 
Dae Rendering of the Particle Wore. 
1. 1 I is not ſo much as to be defired in Friend- 
ſhip, that my Friend ſhould love me more 


p than himſelf (impenſius.) ; 
2. Public Revenges 3 prove 6 


ful, as that for the Death of Cæſar, for the Death 


of Pertinax, for the Death of Henry the Third of 


France, and many more; but in private Revenges | 
it is not ſo (akorumgue complurium. * 


3. If any Uneaſineſs attacks the wiſe Man, 
tis never of ſuch F orce, but that he has more 
reaſon to rejoice, than to be afflicted (uin plus 
habeat quod gaudeat, quam quod, &c) 
4. The continual Dropping of Water does 
not more hollow a Stone, than the perpetual 

Whiſpers of ill Men make Impreſſions in the 


Heart of any Prince, that will always lie open 


to hear them; nor can any. Man's Mind be 
ſuffi- 
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ſufficiently guarded from the Influence of conti- 
was Calumny and Back-biting (zibilo magis.) 
The Diſcovery of a Man's ſelf by his 


88 is a Weakneſs; and /o Fr be 
more, becauſe tis oftentimes more obſerv'd and 
| believ'd than his Words (e magis, quod, &c.) 


6. This Man was counted worthy of more Glory 


than Moles, inaſmuch as he who hath builded 
the Houſe hath more Honour than the Houſe 


(Amplioris glorie bic pre Moſe dignus eſt habitus.) 
IIA se dons E waps Mavon NET Hb, wage II pre} - 


hic particula comparans. Satis fuerat dicere vi- 


o [amplioris quam] aut o Waugh [multe | 


pre.) Sed ſolent ſæpe comparationes bis expri- 
mi. Grotius. 


7. They do not ſtudy their Bellies at all; 
give hom but Bread and n * defire : 


nothing more (præterea.) 


8. God refolv'd with himſelf never more to | 


_ deſtroy all living Creatures from the Face of the 
Earth (deinceps. »} 


9. The Ae being fubdued by the 77 


raelites, lifted up their Heads no more; and 
there was Peace for forty Years ( caput ane 
non, &c.) 
10. He that goes down to the Grave, ſhall re- 

turn no more to his Houſe; nor ſhall his Place 
know him any more (non deinceps repetet.,) 


11. Pharach commanded the Officers and 


| Taſk-maſters of the People, uo more to ſupply : 
the Iſraelites with Straw to make their Bricks, 


as heretofore, bur to bid them oth and ne it 
for themſelves £ ne deinceps.) 


5 „ „Eier 
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12. Eternal Life? What more could a God 


of infinite Goodneſs promiſe, or the Soul of 


Man wiſh for? ( Ecquid ultra 3 ? Ecquidnam præ- 
ul 5; 

. Noah 1 ſeven Days, and then ſent 
the f ve our of the Ark, but ſhe never more 
'return'd'to him (poſtea. ). 


14. .To repent is nithing elſe but for a Man 
to declare and profeſs that he will fin no more 
(non amplius.) 
1.3. If you cannot find any of the Germans 
home again, yet ſuffer not any more to pals the 
7 Rbine (at ne quos amplius.) 
16. Tho? he had no more than a thouſand | 
Horſe with him, yet he cut in pieces a vaſt 
Number of the Enemy (non amplius.) 
17. Better is a poor and a wiſe Child, than 
an old and fooliſh King, who will no more be 
eG (qui Jam ne! edoceri. }: In Graco, | 
"Os u EYvOTe WHO ENS A | 
18. The Spamards refuſe to grant a Truce 
for more than four Towns; and that only during 
the Treaty, and twenty Days after (niſi pro.) 
19. So cloſe they were in carrying on their 
Conſpiracy, that they never conferred about 
this Matter more than two and 49 0 ut nunguam 
niſi bini, &c.) ; 
20. A City cannot be happy | in a Sedition- 
nor a Family where the principal Members diſ- 


agree: Much leſs can a Soul, whilſt at variance = 


With itſelf, have any Taſte of pure and groune - 
Pfeaſure Ao minus. 5 


21. Even 
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21. Even the Righteous is puniſhed in the 
Earth, much more the yOu and the Impious 
(nedum. 1 

22. Hell and Death are open to the Lord, 
much more the Thoughts of Mankind. 

23. A poor Man is hated by all his Brethren ; ; 
much more do his Acquaintance withdraw from 
| K Know ye not that we ſhall judge Angels! ? 
How much more, things that pertain to this Life? 


(nedum.) * * 5 . magis bujus vi- 


bs negotia © 
25. Every Man is more ungovernable, in pro- 
portion as he is a worſe Man. Mutiny and Diſ- 


| content, and perpetual Uneaſineſs, are the ſure 
| Attendants of a profligate Mind Pelimus quiſque 
aſperrime rectorem patitur.) 


2856. You have frequently exhorted n me, that, if 
1 had written any Letters with more Accuracy than 2 


| others, I would collect and publiſh them. I have 


| wrote ſuch a Collection, yet without obſer- 
ving any Order of Time (for I was not wri- 
. ting a Hiſtory) but juſt as they happened to 
come to hand 0 ut epiſtolas A 7 quas accuratius. ſcrip- 


Aen.) 


. e more any Man excels i in Greatnelh * 5 


Soul, the more deſirous be is of being chief in the 
Sovernment, or rather the only Man in It (un ut 
dquiſque maxime, ita maxime vult.) 5 
28. Every Man ought to be regarded the more, © 
the more he excels in the more quiet and peace- 
5 able Virtues of "_— W and 
55 eee 


— — — 
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Jaſtice (colendus eſt ita quiſque Maxime, ut quiſque 
maxime.) 

29. No Man knows but he that hath tried, 
bow hard it is to get rid of (extinguere) the 
Cuſtom of Swearing : But yet it is certain Men 
may do it by Reſolution and great Care of them- 
ſelves : For he that can chuſe whether he will 
ſpeak or not, can chuſe whether he will ſwear 
or not when he ſpeaks. The more inveterate a 
Cuſtom is, the greater Care ſhould be uſed to break 
ourſelves of it ( Major a On intenti- 
onem flagitat.) 

30. For the Towns which ye have taken, 
lay down five hundred Talents of Silver; and, 
for the Damage which ye have done, foe hun- 


dred more; if not, I'll make war * you 


( altera quingenta. ) 


31. Jeſus multiplied a few Lain more than 


once, for the feeding many Thouſands, my could 
_ teſtify it (non ſemel.) 

32. I defire nothing more, than that 1 may be 
| like myſelf, and they like themſelves. Poſteriry 


will render to every Man his due Honour (ni- 155 


Bil ego malim.) 

33. Darius, tho he fie. the fan: had 
the Advantage of the Ground, yet, depending 
upon the Number of his Forces, was eager to 
engage: And ſo much the more, becauſe the Spar- 
tan Auxiliaries were not yet arrived ( e6gue ma- 
Sis, gaod.) 

SW + | Modeſty by z wich the Power of 


: Eloquence, nothing can raiſe greater Admi- 
” M ration 5 
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ration; and ſo much the mores if they are in a 
young Man. | 


35. The Enghpp, as well in France as Neo- I 
land, were every Day afraid of him, as he grew 
more and more ripe in 2 ears ( magis magiſque ado- 


teſco.) \ 


36. He began now to leave off his exceſſive 5 
Pride, and to come to the Knowledge of him- 
ſelf; the Pains of the Scourge of God increa- 


ae. more and more every Moment ( magis ac 


whole Life in general, and of each particular 


Action of it; which a Man can never maintain, ; 


that diſregards his own Genius to imitate that 


- others (1  quicquam decorum, nil es 


 magis. ) 


as ye have received how you ought to walk, fo 


you would abound more and more ( Quod fon 


eſt igitur. De cætero ergo. TO AOLTrOU Av. 
. 40. The Paſt and the Preſent both put us 


the Rack; many of our Advantages do 
” . an Injury ; ; Memory calls back the Torment 
7 of . | and Forethought antedates it: e : 


bd 
37. i there be ſuch a thing as Decency in the : 
| World, undoubtedly nothing can be more ſo, than 
an Evenneſs and Conſiſtency both of one's 


„ : 
Let Man fo account of us; as "of the 
| Miniſters of Chriſt, and Stewards of the My- 
| ſteries of God. Moreover, it is required in 
Stewards, tfara. Man be found faithful ( quod : 
religuum oft autem.) . 
. 39. Furthermore then, we befceck you, Bre- 3 
thren, and exhort you by the Lord Jeſus, that, 


: 
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Man bears the preſent Burthen and no more ( Nemo 
Præſentibus tantum miſer eſt.) 
41. If we give Counſel, they are the more 
Jimpls only that need it; if Alms, the poorer 
only are relieved ; but by Prayer we do good 
to all (fnpliieres ) 


| c H A p. XII 
1 he je Rendering of the Particle Volt. 


r ee : 


„ ſapports himſelf by having long before 
„ SS con that ſuch Accidents might come; 
I Conſideration alone doth moſt weaken and - 


. allay all Afflictions (maximè.) | 
2. Epaminondas alone of all Men living as 
| moſt in requeſt, both for the Antiquity of his 


f own Modeſty (unus omnium maxime florebat.) 
3. In conferring Kindneſſes it ſhould be our 
: principal Care to do moſt for bim by whom we 


that any one bears us, we are not to conſider, 
1 like Boys and Children, any ſudden Flaſhes and 
| _ Heats of Paſſion, but rather a conſtant and well 
| | ſettled Affection (ei Plurimum tripuere d 4 quo Plu- 
E- rimum, &c.) 


| 4. We have this Principle antics | in our 
4 Souls, that all good Men ought to be moſt grie- 
| votzſiy afflicted at the Death of their Ralauons as 
{our gr oviſſime.) 

M 2 . 5. He 


HE wiſe Man, in caſe of Adverſity, z 


Family, nd the Glory of his Anceſtors, and his 


| are moſt belov'd : Now, in judging of the Lpve 
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5. He that conſiders the Order of Nature, 
the Viciſſitudes of Life, and the Frailty of Man- 


Kind, is not melancholy when he conſiders 5 
theſe things, but is then moſt principally em- 


ploy'd in the Exerciſe of Wiſdom (tum vel 


7 Maxime. } 
6. We have always eſteem'd your City flou- 
LY riſhing | in Induſtry, Wealth, and Learning, fit 
to be compar'd, with any of the nobleſt Cities of 
Europe (cum nobiliſſimis quibaſque urbibus.) 7 
. Slavery is the Puniſhment generally of the 
moſt heinous Crimes: For this they reckon equal- 
y terrible to the Criminals, and more for the 
| Intereſt of the Public, than if they were in haſte 
to kill the Offenders outright, and to put them 
out of the way directly. For there comes more 
Profit of their Labour than of their Death ; 
and by their Example they deter others the - 
longer from the ke Enormities (Graviſma 
Juæque ſeelera fervitutis incommodo fers Pamiun- 0 
. ; | 
2-8, The Ship burnt two Days together, and. . 
= moſt of her Ordnance, being over-charg'd with 
Powder, flew in Pieces with a horrible Noiſe 
EY ( tormenta pleraque omnia. 
9. I carried with me moſt of Plats, a good 
deal of Ariſtotle ; likewiſe Theophraſtus of the 
Plants, which to my great Regret was in divers 
Places imperfect ; for, having laid it carekſly 
by, a Monkey had fall'n n upon it, and had 
torn out ſeveral Leaves (. * * 7 
= *__ pore. * 


10. Me 


| ſpeaks than the things he ſays ( Plerique omnes.) | 
11. Maſt Men love rather to hear Evil of 
others than good, and are ſecretly pleaſed with * 


EGreedineſs and Delight: Tho? at the ſame time 


_ clude, that thoſe very Perſons will do the ſame 
for them in another Place and Company ( Ho- 
mines fere pierumqne.) 


ther to have it free, he carries a light Spear, 
8 * moſt an End with green (ut plurimum.) 
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10. Moſt Men conſider more the Perſon that 


ill Reports, and 4rink them in (combibunt ) with 


they have ſo much Juſtice as to hate thoſe that 
propagate them; and ſo much Wit as to con- 


12. Men, for the moſt part, injure others with 


a Deſign to compaſs what they have a great 
Deſire for (maximam partem.) 


13. In his Right Hand, unleſs he chuſe ra- 


14. Theſe are moſt of the Alis that were done 


at Home and Abroad, during the Reign of Ro- 
mulus; none of which contradicted the Belief of 
his divine Original, or his ſuppos'd Dy af- : 
ter Death Hee ferne geſta ſunt.) 


1g. I queſtion not but a great many will 


wonder, when they find it recited among tje 
Accompliſhments of Epaminondas, that he danc'd 
finely, and ſung fkilfully to the Flute. But theſe 
will be moſtly ſuch as, being ignorant of the Greci- 
an Learning, think nothing right but what ſuits g 
with their own Cuftoms (Sed hi erunt fere. 
16. The Reaſon of a Siege uſes to be this | 
: meſtly, that the Enemies may. be from 
Corn nn Ire: * 


Ms CHAP. 
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Cc HAP. XLII. 
The Rendering of the Particle ggull. 


„Tu E rich Man, even when he has done | 


Wrong, threatens ; the poor Man, even 


„ Wrong, muſt ſupplicate 

oh 0 ſupplicet oportet.) 
2. I am in great hopes, that it falls out well 
for me, that I am to be put to Death. For one 


of theſe two things muſt be, either that Death 


utterly takes away all Senſe, or that Men at 
their Death ſhift their Habitations from Places 
: * Earth to ſome other Place (yt neceſſe eft. 4 


. Thoſe that deſire to be feared, muſt needs 


chankive fear te ſame Perſons, by whom they 


are — - 
4. Know you not the Uſe of Money ? Buy 


5 ent with it, Herbs, Wine, and all other 
things that human Nature muſt be: in (nh if they 


be denied her (doleat.) 


5. You ſhall learn of him 28 om as you de- 
muſt needs defire it, 


fire, and certainly, ſo long you 


as you find yourſelf 1 improve by it (velle 4. 
Jas), 


3 All that govern a Commonwealth mf 
late care that it be plentifully furniſhed with thoſe 


: things that are neceſſary ( conſulere debebunt. ) 


J. When you behold many Men not de. 
= terr'd by Pain from the Proſecution and obtain- . 
ä ing of their propoſed Obxect 3 you . 2 : 
ther 


p . 


—— 04-5, - Ab 


„ _ 
LEE 
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| ther conclude that Pain is no Evil, or that it 


is ſo ſmall a one that it is ſwallowed up by 


Valour, fo as not to appear at all ( debeas exiſti- 
mare.) 


8. Care muſt be taken, that Reaſon rule that 
Part of the Soul that ought to obey. How? 
you'll fay : As a Lord his Slave, as a General 
his Soldier, as a Parent his Child ( Videndum 


e.) 


9. 7 ully aid the Romans 4 hove nn! ß 


to their Cottages, if they ſnould have been 
bound to reſtore to every body his e own (Roma 
nis b n. * 


c H A P. XLIV. 
Ti 2 Rendering of the Particle N ay. 


i. Hey ſhall put you out of the Synagogues : "Ih 
Nay, the Time cometh, that who- 


_ 


ever killeth you will think that he doth God 
Service ( Atque adeo.) ax xi wen, imo vers 
| Fempus venit. SiC ama ſumitur 2 Cor. VU. 11. 


uti notat G rotius: 105 Yao G rorv, To xala Oe 


 AurnInat ade, ον al gig dc ale E A run, 
N G ,s, GANG 4 youoIno wn, E Oo dor, 


2 erimoInow, ZAAG Sn, E exdixnow Ecce 


enim vel hoc ipſum, quod ſecundum Deum doluiſis. 


guantam vobis peperit ſellicitudinem; ; mo excuſa- 


 tionem, imo indignationem, imò timorem, imd de 10 | 


derium, i emo ee imo vindiclam 2 
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2. Is it fit that the Enemies of the Republic 
ſhould be ſuffer'd to ſwagger thus in the City, 
nay and in the Senate zoo tue ade?) 

3. Painters and Statuarics, nay, and Poets too, 
are every one for having their York view'd by 
the People, that whatever is found fault with by 

the Generality _ be amended (& vero etiam 
1 
4. Samuel ſaid to Saul, Why didſt thou not 
obey the Lord? And 4 N, but indeed 1 
have obeyed the Lord, and finiſhed the Expe- 
dition to which he ſent me ( Im) vero. Ind e- 
nimverò.) 
. Deſires ruin not nar Men, but 
intire Families; nay, and of: ten overthrow Whole 
Commonwealths (totas etiam.) 5 
6. Men may learn Gratitude of tub res- 
tures. Dogs are the Defenders of the Houſe 

where they are fed : Nay, further, they die in 


defence of their Maſters, if any ſudden Danger . 


threatens them (quin G.) 
+. If Man or Woman be e guilty of a 
flolen Embrace (convincatur furtive libidinis) be- 
fore their Marriage, they are ſeverely puniſhed, 
and denied the Privilege of Marriage for ever 
after, unleſs the Fault be forgiven by the Prince's 
Pardon: Nay further, the Maſter and Miſtreſs 


TS the Family where the T reſpaſs was commit- 
ted, as having been wanting in their Care and Du- 


ty, are expoſed to preat Reproach and Infamy, 


(Fed &, &c. tanquam 128 partes parum diligenter e 


zutali n, &c. * 5 
CHAP. 
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"CHAF. uv. 
The Rendering of the Particle N ear. 


Ethought I ſaw ſeven Ears growing ; 
upon the ſame Stalk, full and goodly, 
near which there ſprung up ſeven more thin and 
ſmall, and burnt up with Heat (/ecundum.) 
2. Cato, who was near of the ſame Age with © 
bim, tells us, *twas an uſual Saying of Scipio's, 
That he never was leſs at leiſure than when. he 
pas at leiſure; nor leſs alone, than when he was 
alone (qui fut fere ejus æqualis.) E 
N He was a Man of great Induſtry and Sa- 
gacity in Buſineſs, which he delighted in ex- 


cCeedingly; and preſerved ſo great a Vigour of 8 


Mind even to his Death when he was very near 


eighty Years of Age) that ſome, who had known 


him in his younger Years, did believe him to 
have much quicker Parts in his Age, chan before N 


E C annos prope jam.) 


. And Ife ind to Joſeph, Bring the Chil. 
dren to me, that I may bleſs them. "And when 


he had brought them near, he Kiſſed and bleſ- 


| ſed them (propits.) 

5. Finding his Wealth wear r away, he with- 

- 3 from Rome into Aſia, and was then as near 
the State of an exil'd Perſon, as he was after. 


85 wards to the State of an * (tam prope a) 


CHAP. 
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*V ENAF. iv 
The Rendering of the Particle N ert. 


TE mult take care, firſt that our Boun- 
ty be not prejudicial both to thoſe ve- 
4 ry Men that we ſhall ſeem to oblige, and others; 
next, that our Bounty be not beyond our Abi- 
lties ; and then, that we give to every one 
| according to his Merit (deinde, tum.) 
2. Romulus, being now well enough pleas 4 
with his Strength, ovides in the next place 
 Wiſdomto his Strength. He creates an hundred 
Senators (conſſlum mnt) 
3. Having given an Account of the Duties : 
of young Men, which are available for the At- 


0 


tainment of Glory; we are next to diſcourſe of ; : 


Beneficence and Liberality {armceds. } 
4. We are to regard in the feſt Place our 
; Country and Parents; then our Children and 
© 1 ; next our Kindred. 
5 As ſoon as I had taken the Sceptre, I be- 
gan my Reign with ſecuring God's Service, and 
5 the Religion I had been both born in, bred in, 
and, I hope, ſhall die in. Next, that I might 


” make the better Progreſs in the Art of Ruling 


well, L long and ſeriouſly conſider'd that Matter a 
with myſel? (Jan.) 
6. Vortigern was for ki inceſtuous Marriage oy 
with his own Daughter condemn'd (as Nennius 
2 * us, the moſt ancient of all our Hiſto- 
TY rians, 


55 
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rians, next to Gildas ) by St. German, and his Son 
Vortimer ſet up in his Read (poſt. ) 

7. Good Education gives the Advantage of 
Habit and Cuſtom; and Cuſtom is of mighty 
Force. It is, as Pliny | in one of his Epiſtles 
ſays of in the moſt powerful and effetiual Maſter 

in every kind (efficaciſſimus omnium rerum Magiſ- 
ter.) It is an acquired and a ſort of ſecond 


Nature, and, next to Nature itſelf, a Principle of 


greateſt Power. Cuſtom bears a huge Sway in 
all human Actions. Men love thoſe things, and 
do them with Eaſe, to which they have been 

long inur d and accuſtom d: And, on the con- 
trary, Men go againſt Cuſtom with” great Re- 5 
Sret and Uneaſineſs (poſt ipſam Naturam.) 5 
8. Next to the Gods, there is nothing, ſo capa- 
ble of contributing to the Happineſs and Wel. 
fare of Men, as Men (ſecundum.) 2 855 
9. Upon this Aſſurance of his Strength, he 
denounces War againſt the Sabines, a People in 
_ thoſe Days the moſt puiflant and mighty, both 


in Men and Amgunimon, next to the T uſcans Dy 


(proxime. 1 


10. Callicratidas was Admiral of the Navy, 


next after Lander the Laced.emonian ( N | 


11. Our neceflary Defires may be ſatisfied © 
with next to nothing; for the Riches of Nature 
are © Jow- 1 earted ( Pen nibilo. * ; 


CHAP. 


— — — — — 


* 


— — 
17 2 7 Be — of the Particle Never: 
CHAP. XLVII. 
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I, TOthing comes to a Man in this World 


without Labous, and yet whatever 1s 


8 got, tbo it be procur d with never ſo great Pains, 


we mult leave it behind us ( quantifuis . * 
5 compar atum 1 8 

„ © TREE ae ſome veruliar Ways EP Ma 
ners in Men, which will appear, and diſgpve! 
what they are, let em uſe never ſo much Care t 


conceal em ( quantuſcungue.) ” "ws. 


3. It is very certain, that the old Man might 
have won their Heart with never ſo little Libe- 
rality: His exceſſive Severity did harm, and 
that ancient Rigour, Which we in our time are 
not able to bear (quantuluſcunque.) 


4. The Indiſpoſition of a Friend lately fs — 
geſted (admoneo) to me, that we were then beſt 


When we are fick. For what ſick Perſon 4s 


Amours (non amoribus ſervit ) he covets no Ho- 


” nours, he neglects Riches ; and let him have ne- 


ven ſo little, as being about to leave it, be thinks 


bie has enough (& quantulumcunque, ut reliturus, 


ſatis habet.) 


„„ . D'S Wea. © iouſly and eulen withal 
is better than W think never ſo acutely without 
Elaquence; becauſe Thinking turns in itſelf, 


but E ben to others (vel acutiſſimè. ) N 
6. Though 


j 


_ diſturb'd with Avarice or Luſt? He purſues no 
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6. Tholfeh an Inſtrument be never ſo little out 


e Tune, yet this uſes to. he opſerw'd by a ſkilful 


_ Muſician (quamvis paulum diſcrepet.) 


7. Men of Valour feel not their Wounds in 
the Field, or feel em they do, but chuſe to die 


rather than be beat off never ſo little from their 
Poſt of Honour (tantum modo dimoveri.) 


8. If-theſe Places were at all improv'd, 2d : 
Nature aſſiſted never ſo little by Art, fas aught 


I know, the Sun would not ſhine upon a better NN 
Country (paululum modo.) 


9. The King will do it without any Scruple, if 


185 Pompey ſays he likes it never ſo little ( paulum mods.) 


10. The Bridges are ill-built, and the Planks * 


are ſet ſo wide and gaping from one another, 


that you can ſcarce go over them ſafe on Horſe- 


back, if you are never ſo careful ( ann ad- 
_wertas.) 


11, If the Hawk miſſes his aim never 7 2 
preſently the Crane runs him through with his 


Bill, and down he tumbles dead to che Ground 
(minimum aberret.) : 
12. If a Man's Wit be a let him 7 
ſtudy Mathematicks ; for in mathematical De- = 
monſtrations, if his Mind rambles never /o Ang 
he muſt begin again ( vel minimum.) 


13. The People of Rome preferr'd their Com- 


monwealth, tho never ſo much ſhatter'd with 
„ Broils, before the intolerable Yoke of their 
Emperors (quamlibet.) : 
14. Think not that the moſt High cat: 
1 regard your Preſents, and accept your Libc- 5 
tions, tho' never ſo many. 


15. You: 


— — — — — 
— — — „ — g— — —— — — — 
. 
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| T5. You will not eaſily ſee all over Turky 
any thing of a neat Houle, tho of a Man never ſo 
great, never þ rich. The common fort live in 
Huts and Cottages (quamvis. 
16. Your rich and gee Men chink they 
have done a Kindneſs, * 


en themſelves have 
received never fo 98 a one (quamvis — 
aliquod.) ; 
17. Some, flinging their Weapons ſhamefully f 
away, went blindly into the Water; others lin- 
gering upon the Banks, between the Thoughts 
of flying and fighting, were trod under foot. 
Never had the Romans before that Day a more 
deſperate Battle (Non alia ante Romana Pugna a- 
trodæc full.) 8 5 
18. It muſt neceſfari K ackfawledged —_—_ 
the World had a Begrhning; otherwiſe thoſe 
things which-are in their own Nature corruptible, 
bad never been able from all Eternity to have held 
| out againſt thoſe forcible and violent Aſſaults, 
which in an infinite Duration muſt have hap- 
pen'd (neque enim que natura ſunt corruptibilia 
5 * mortal CAE — e 3 


c H A P. XI vill. 
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1 — 


* HE common People admire and 625 

mightily tliole in whom they think they | 

ſee any rare and extraordinary Qualities : . 
1 the7 
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they deſpiſe and ſlight thoſe in whom they reckon 
there is 10 Virtue, zo Spirit, 20 Courage (nibil.) 

2. No Harm can poſlibly happen to a good 
Man either dead or alive; nor will his Affairs 
ever be unregarded by the immortal Gods. 
3. Callimachus has an Epigram upon Cleom- 

brotus, who, he ſays, tho* no Misfortune had 
befallen him, threw himſelf down from a Wall 
into the Sea, upon reading Plato $ Dialogue of 
the Miſeries of Life. 
4+ They looked when he ſhould have ſwollen, : 
or fallen 5 Arn dead ſuddenly : But after they 
had looked a good while, and ſaw no harm come 
to him, they chang'd cheir Minds, and ſaid that 
he was a God ( Bibi] incommodi accidere. ) under 
| ; d romor, nibil mali- Hoc ſenſu vox d reno eſt in 


Græca verſione Jobi iv. 8. & _ N 
ſtum iv. 15. Grotius. 1 


g. You know that I no more uſe to ſpeak 
Greek in a Latin Diſcourſe, than Latin in LP ff 


Greek one (non plus.) = 
6. He that tempts aWaman to Unclannſs is in 
no leſs Danger and Jeopardy, than if he had com- 
mitted the Af, For they recken that a laid and 
ſtudied Deſign of committing any Crime is e- 
qual to the Fact itſelf; ſince its not taking ef- 


5 fect does not make the Perſon, that did all that 5 


in him lay in order to it, a whit the leſs guilty 


(Solicitaſſe ad Auprum mibilo minus ren Jupraſſe , 


_ Periculi et. 
F. I have written theſe things to you, as 


ſuppoſing them no leſs unknown nor leſs agreeable to 


Jou, than they were to myſelf , for nothing more 


„Ü 00 


„— 
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delights you as well as myſelf, than the Works 
of Nature (quia nec minus ignota quam mihi, nee 
minus grata credebam. 

8. Mere Speculation is a very raw and rude 
thing, in compariſon of that true and diſtinct 
Knowledge which is gotten by Practice and Ex- 
perience. The moſt knowing Man in the Art 
and Rules of Navigation zs no-body | in compari- 
ſon of an experienced Pilot and Seaman. Be- 
cauſe Knowledge perfected by Practice is as much 
different from mere Speculation, as the Skill of 


doing a thing is from being told how a thing is No 


to be done. For Men may eaſily miſtake Rules, 
but frequent Practice and Experience are ſeldom 
5 deceived (nibil eſt.) 5 
We have receiv'd 0 ſmall Satisfaction : 
| from this Peace, as believing it will prove to 


the common Benefit of both Nations, and to 


the no ſlight Detriment of our Enemies 0 haud 
mediocris. ) ; 
10. Ihe barbarous People PRETY us no ul - 

| Kindneſs : For they kindled a Fire, and received 
us every one, becauſe of the preſent Rain, and 
becauſe of the Cold (non vulgari bumanitate erga 


5 Nos uſt jw. F erte s 710 W . . 


1 w. Wo 
1 8 11. At thoſe Pantifications Cæſar had placed e 
Voluſenus with the ninth Legion. To this Man, 
becauſe he was in no very good State of Health, he 
ſent Lentulus to aſſiſt him ( Vaieludine minus com- | 
moda kg, oc * 
5 was a notable Story, chat of vadis 5 


| Palis upon ans inviting n to Supper. 8 5 | 


One 5 


| 
' 


” + 6 nk n * 3 
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One of his Boys happen'd to break a Glaſs; and 
his Maſter, in a Rage, commanded him to be 
thrown into a Pond to feed his Lampreys. The 


Boy was ſeiz d, but broke looſe, and threw him- 
ſelf at Au guſtus's Feet, only defiring that he 


might not die that Death. Cæſar, in Abhor- 


rence of the Barbarity, preſently order'd all the 


reſt of the Glaſſes to be broke, the Boy to be re- 
leas'd, and the Pond to be fill'd up, that there 


might be no farther Room for an Inhumanity of 
that Nature (ne quis porro locus foret.) 


13. For as much as the Enemy was 10 far- i 
ther off than a Dart might be caſt, Cæſar gave 


the Sign of Battle (non Akin aberat, quam © 
quo. x - 


14. He that methemmbererd our velterday' 8 


Diſpute, is in no great Danger of not thinking 
Death either to be deſired, or at leaſt not to be 
feared (Baud ſan? periculum et, ne von.) = 


15. Let no one of us excel the reſt, * if 
there be any ſuch, let him go elſewhete, and live 
among others. Is not this ſo in all Common- 


wealths? Do they not hate all TY \ in Vir- 
tue? (nemo de nobis unus.) 5 
156. Cæſar, ſpeaking a Word or two to them 
88 8 his Mildneſs, that they might be in the 
leſs Fear, ſpar'd them all, and order'd his Sol- 


diers that none of them ſhould be hurt, and that 


they ſhould loſe nothing of what was theirs (ne 

i 5 eorum violarentur.) 

17. Canius comes himſelf carly; ſees no F iſher- 55 
man's Boat, inquires of the next Neighbour, 
whether it was any Holiday with the Fiſher- 


N- men, 
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men, becauſe he ſaw none of them (quod eos nulles 
videret. ; 8 
18. Their Bodies are vigorous and healthy, 
their Strength beyond their Stature, and that none 
of the loweſt (nec ea tamen improcera.) *" 
19. Though they have none of the fruitfulleſt Soil, 
nor the beſt Air in the World, yet they fo fortify 
themſelves by their temperate Courſe of Life, a- 
gainſt the Unhealthineſs of the Air, and, by their 
I nduſtry, they fo mend (medentur) their Soil, that 
there is no where to be ſeen a greater Increaſe of 
Corn and Cattle; nor are there healthier Men to 
be found, and freer from Diſeaſes, than among 
them  Quum neque ſolo fint uſqnequague 3 nec 
admodum ſalubri culo.) 
20. No Man is miſtaken for kim alone, 
but draws | in others into the ſame Miſtake with 


- |  himlelf (nemo, &c. fea.) * Unuſqaijque ſubintelli- 
Jitur in nemo. 


3 fit, Mecenas, ut nemo, c. 
As to all Parts of Learning he was al- 

| moſt illiterate, and thought no other Part of 

Hiſtory fo. conſiderable as what related to his 


- own Family, in which, 10 doubt, there had 


= 0 ſome very memorable Perſons vl nimirum [Ci- 
bet.) 
22. 7. bemiſtocles, 10 Ale. was in the right, 
when he thought it more for the Honour of a 
Ruler to gain his Point by Requeſt than by Com- 
mand (omni procul dubio.) 
23. The Law was our Schoolmaſter wr 
2 bring us to Chriſt, that we might be juſtified 


80 Faith; . after that Faith is came, we 8 Z 
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are uo longer under a Schoolmaſter (non jam., 


I ” 
UN STI. 


24. It was well faid by Pittacus, who was | 
reckon'd in the Number of the ſeveh wiſe Men, 
when the Mitylenians would have given him 


many Thouſand Acres of Land, Do not, I be- 


ſeech you, give me what many may envy, and 
more covet. Wherefore I will have no more of 


thoſe than an hundred Acres, which may both 
teſtify the Reaſonableneſs ( equitas) of my own 


Mind, and your good Will. For ſmall Gifts are 


laſting, but rich ones do not uſe to be of any 


long Continuance (ex iftis nolo amplius quam cen- 


_ Fam jugers.) „ 


235. This Life is wholly in order to the other. 


Do but make ſure to live well, and there is 20 
need ( nihil opus) of living long. Some live a great 
Pace, and, by continual Diligence and Induſtry 
in ſerving God and doing good, do really diſpatch | 
more of the Buſineſs of Life in a few Years, than 
others do in a whole Age; who (qui quidem) go 


ſuch a ſauntering Pace towards Heaven, as if they 
zwere in no haſte to get thither (quaſi illb pervenire non 


nimis feſtinent. Velui ft eo potiri now magnopere ve- 


lint.) 


"06, Since ie d 56 60 wo Pwrpale to d. 


pute about Right, if there be no ſuch Thing as 


Right, it will be neceſſary for us to confute this 
Error in the farft Place (/ ipſum jus nullum.) 
2397. He was of an imperious Nature, and 
not bing wary in diſobliging and provoking other 

| Men, and had too much Courage in offending 
and incenſing them: But, after having N | 
1 


N22 
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ed and incens'd them, he was of ſo unhappy 
feminine a Temper, that he was always in a ter- 
rible Fright and Apprehenſion of them (prorſus 


> | 


28. Neither is Temperance deſirable for its 
own fake, nor Patience, nor Induſtry, no, nor 
Fortitude neither : But theſe we purſue after, 4 


the beſt Cure for the Sollicitudes and Diſaſters 
— Life (ne fortitudo quidem.) 


. I have fed you with Milk, and not with : 


| Mem for hitherto ye were not able to bea 

no nor even yet are ye able (ſed ne nunc _ * 
teſtis.) a ure irs vv d:vacte. 
30. Jeſus ſaith unto him, See thou tell no Mas, 


but go thy way, ſhew thyſelf to the Prieſt, and 
offer the Gift that Moſes commanded, for a Fe- 


: ſtimony unto them ( Vide ne cui dicas ) Opa 4. 5 
| Cen Ein, 9 


ee e When the Barbari + the wo eu 15 
Beaſt hang on his Hand, * d among t Neuf 

ſelves, No doubt this Man is a Murderer, whom 
tho he hath eſcaped the Sea, yet Vengeance ſuf- 

: fereth not to live (Omnino) Haurue, utique, 
32. If a good Man ſhould have ſuch a Power, 
as — by ſnapping his Fingers, he could ſlip 
bis Name cunningly into rich People's Wills, 


he would not make uſe of this Power, 216 


not alibo he were Fully aſſured that no one li- 
ving would — it (e f exploratum * ha- 
beat. + 
— os England has no need of foreign Aid, 
which way ee _— in herſelf to defend 
3 herſelf 1 


_ Requeſt by the Di 
ments of the greate 
„ — as he engag'd with the Ro- 
mans in Ttaly, he always came off ſuperior. 
And, had he not been weaken'd by the Envy of his 
Countrymen at home, he ſeems to have been 
capable of conquering them 1 uod uſt 7, &c. de- 
5 Bilitatus et.) 5 
4. All Actions ſeem r more  Jaudable, that are 
done without Oſtentation and calling the Peo- 
ple to witneſs ; not that they are to be run away 
From: for all good Works love to be placed in 
„ - Light; but yet Virtue can have no o Thea- 
ag tre 


** — x 
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herſelf and hers, and repel foreign Force ( Au- 


1 nibil opus.) 


. He who is gritv'd that another ſhould _ 
FT thoſe Advantages which are no ways pre- 


Judicial to himſelf, 1s in truth envious (nibil no- 
ceant. ) 


hd — 


5 c H A pP. XI IX. 
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mong Men, ſecur'd his Paſſage thither (niſi.) 


2. We are fo far from being unwilling to be 
writ againſt, that we deſire nothing more; for, 
in Greece itſelf, Philoſophy had never been in fo 
great Reputation, had it not been brought into 
tations and different Judg- 


Scholar s. 


Ercules is gone to the Gods ; ; he had ne- 
ver gone, had he not, while he liv'd a- 
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tre more ample than its own Conſcience (nou 
quo fugiendus fit.) 

5, PII firſt 4 down a Definition of Pleaſure; 
not that I ſuppoſe you want any ſuch Information, 
but that we may proceed more regularly ( non 
Jud, &c. cibitrer.) 
6. Grief wears away by degrees; ; not that the 
Evil itſelf is wont to receive any Change, or can 
admit. it; but Uſe teaches that Leſſon which 
- Reaſon ought to have done ; that thoſe Things 

tha - appear reat, are in Reality little. 
7. 1890 | wy they owe to us, Printing and 
* mak ing of Paper; and not intirely to us nei- 
ther, for a good Part of the Invention was their 
own (nec ſolis tamen nobis.) 
8. As for ſuch things as are to be exported, bh 
they think it more adviſeable to carry them out 
themſelves, than that others ſhould come and 
fetch them; to the end they may the better un- 
derſtand the State of the neighbouring Countries, 
and not forget the Uſe and Art of Navigation 
(neque maritimarum rerum iſum S peritiem obli- 
lum eant.) : 
9. Seneca, who was ſomewhat dubious ſome- 
ER. as to the future Condition of the Soul, 
yet could tell his dear Lucilius with what Plea. = 
fare he could think of 1 it; for the Soul hath this 
Mark of Divinity in it, that it is delighted with 


Divine Speculations, and converſes with them as 
_ with Matters not foreign, but which nearly concern 
it (quod illum divina deleftant, nec ut alienis inte- N 


hh, Tok ut M$ ) 
10. He 
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. He exhorted his Soldiers to retain the 
diary of their Valour, and not to be con- 
founded, but to receive the Enemy's Charge 
bravely (neu.) 

11. In all Pleaſures whatſhever they obſerve 
this Rule, that alefſer Joy may not hinder a great- 


er, and that Pleaſure may not breed Pain, which 


they think does always follow diſhoneſt Pleaſures 
(neu dolorem a 3 . pariat.) 2 

12. Ca zet Friendſhip with a paſſionate 
Man, nor converſe with one that is cholerick | 
77" 

13. Violent Love is zot at all, or not mucli 
removed from Madneſs (aihil.) 
14. To-morrow I'll ſend down ſuch a Storm 
of Hail, as has not been in Egypt, ſince the 
Foundation of it to this Day (nullus.) 

15. The Hraelites inquired of the i ond, whe- 
| ther they ſhould again go out to Battle againſt 
the Benjamites, or not (an contra, an ſecus.) 
16, Have you any thing to alledge why we 

ſuould net diſmiſs our Friends the Stoics (quin ? ) 
17. Dees not Dionyſius ſeem plainly enough to 


have declared by Damocles, that nothing could hs 


be happy to the Man who had always ſome Ter- 
_ ror hanging over him (/ati/ne videtur ?) 

18. There are other Philoſophers, and tho/r 

Joo of conſiderable Note (& hi quidem magni at. 

gue nobiles) who believe the World to be ad- 
miniſtered and governed by a Divine Wildon: 
and Direction; and not only ſo, but that the 

5 ſame De: ties conſult and ee for the com- 

| N F SN oe tortable | 
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fortable Subſiſtence of Man (neque vero id ſ0- 
lum.) * ub de, 2 Cor. viii. 19. 

19. God ſent a Murrain upon Pharaob's Cat- 
tle, upon his Horſes, Aſſes, Camels, Oxen, Sheep, 
and Goats. But not even ſo did Pharaoh diſmiſs 

the {ſraehites (ne fic quidem.) #9: ds. 

20. Ariſtotle happening to light upon a long- 
tongued loquacious Fellow, who in a tedious 

impertinent Story was every Foot putting in, 

And is not this wonderful, Aiſtotle? Not at 

all, quoth the Philoſopher; but this indeed were 

5 wonderful, if any one endued with a Pair of 
Feet could bear thee and thy Loquacity (Mini- 
me id quidem.) 

421. Pat, having paſſed chrough the upper 

Coaſts, came to Epheſus : And, finding certain 
Diſciples, he ſaid unto them, Have you received 
the Holy Ghoſt, ſince ye believed? And they 
ſaid unto him, We bave not ſo much a Beard 
whether there be am Holy Ghoſt (Nos vero ne qui= 


diem, an Spiritus Sanctus * . audivimus. 5 > "ANN 5 


3 dts ei IvebAA XYiov £58, 1ST Hpht, 


FE d e £y wer 


22. They ſend back word, that they do not 
4 value their Goods and Lands this, in compari- 
ſon of the King's Favour (ne fantilli.) 

23. Upon their Days of Faſting, they take 


neither Bit nor Drop; nay, they dare not ſo much 


as waſh their Mouths with Water (nec audent.) 


24. Fornication, and all Uncleanneſs, or CO. 


| vetouſneſs, let it not be once named amongſt you, 
5 becometh Saints (nec [#7 zuidem] 5 5 


- 25. Be- 
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25. Before the third, who was not far off nei- 
ther, could come up, he diſpatches the other | 
Curiatius allo (qui nec procul aberat.) 


26. *Tis the Duty of a Judge always in 
Cauſes to follow the Truth ; of an Advocate, = 
defend ſometimes what's like Truth, tho it be ö 


not exact iy ſo (etſi minus verum ſit.) 
27. An Acquaintance that does not pleaſe ve- 
z ry well wiſe Men think it more decent to unrip 
| by Degrees, than to cut it aſunder all at once 
41 (memes. } 
28. The Air is fo mild and dener chat 
the Summers are not ſo ſcorching, and the Win- 
ters mighty gentle (minus.) 
29. Say not thou, What i is the Reaſon that 
the former Days were better than theſe? For 
thou doſt not inquire wiſely concernipg this 0 Pa- 1 
rum ſapienter.) „ 
30. Speuſippus cauſed the pictures of Joy and N 
5 Cladneſs to be ſet round about his School, to 
ſignify that th huſineſs of Education ought to 
be render'd as eaſant as may be. And indeed  _ 
(Et. verò) Children ſtand in Need of all the Eu- 9 
ticements and EncourageMents to Learning and | 
| Goodneſs. Fear, ſays Tully, will not teach a 
Man his Duty, and hold bim to it. for any long 
time: For, when that is removed, Nature will 
break looſe, and do like itſelf ( Metus haud diu- . 
turm magiſter officii.) * 1 5 
31. I ſome Reaſons of State ta 
courage your Majeſty not to reject theſe — 4 
rable Creatures flying to you for Suecour. Bot CE 
am unwilling that you, ſo gread a a n. ould » d 
I 
* * 7 
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be induced to the Defence of the Calamitous by 
any other Arguments, than your own Piety, 
Royal Benignity, and Magnanimity (ut ne.) 
32. Alcibiades adviſed his Friend not to give 
any Anſwer till he had run over the Letters of 
the Alphabet (ne quid reſponderet.) 
33. If a wiſe Man be ready to periſh for 
Hunger, may he not take away Victuals from 
another that's good for nothing? Not at all; for 
my Life is not more uſeful to me than ſuch a 
Diſpoſition of Mind as to wrong no one for my 


private Advantage (minime vero.) 


334. Pliny fays, in a certain Place, That Hares 
5 * Partridges do not grow fat (negat.) 


5. Diomſius the Tyrant, having ſupped with 


ſome Lacedemonians, ſaid he did "wot like their 


black Broth, which was the prime Diſh of the 


1 Then the Cook reply'd, No Wonder, 


Sir, for you had not the proper Seaſoning, 
What is that, ſays he, I pray? Hard Hunting, 
Sweat, Hunger, Thirſt. Thoſe are the only 

| Sauces the Lacedæmonians uſe (negavit.) _ 
36. Let us hold this as a Maxim both at 


home and abroad, as well a; in every Condition 
of Life, that we be implacable towards our- 


| ſelves, but eaſily reconcibd even to thoſe who | 
cannot forgive any but themſelves (ui dare veniam 


nil ibi neſciunt.) 


37. Next to Piety towards God, and Righte- 
3 to Men, nothing is thought a more ſig- 
nificant Commendation, than that a Man was 
f 0 or very rarely, heard to ſpeak ill of any 
1. was a e Character of a Ro- 
man 
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man Gentleman, He knew not what it was to 
give any Man an il Word ( Neſcivit quid Met 
maledicere.) 


2m "+0 AP. 1 
7 be Rendering of the Particle Now. 


ſo numerous ſhall thy Progeny be (atquz.) 


2. Poets were in no Credit among the old 


| Romans. Cato objected it by way of Reproach 
to M. Nobilior, that he had carried Poets into his 


Province. Now he hath taken Eunius along 
with him into T olia, as is well known (autem. 3 
3. He that maintains that Riches are to be 
dieſpis'd, ought to ſhew himſelf above all Gain, 
Now he ſhewed himſelf ſuch a Man (at ile) 


4. Now we mult ſpeak of the Order which 


is to be obſerv'd in our Words and Actions 


(deinceps. ] 


5. Now when Ceſar e that the 13 
was poſſeſs'd of the Hill, and that they could 
not eaſily be diſmounted; he reſolv'd to defer 


fighting a little ( Nuod 10 ) Nuod videtur a- 


bundare ; aut certe connection ſervit. 


6. Now if the Greeks read the Works of one 
another, why ſhould r not the Latins do the ſame 


(quod fi.) 


ZZ The Stage is more bebolden to Love, : 
7 than the Life of Man. For, as to the Stage, 
. a RAO 


* OOK towards Heaven, aid number the 
Stars, if thou canſt number them : now 
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Love is always Matter of Comedy and now and 
then of Tragedy too : But in Life it does much 
Miſchief ; ſometimes like a Syren, ſometimes 
like a Fury (quandoque etiam & tragædiæ.) 
8. Now concerning the Collections for the Saints, 
as have given order to the Churches of Galatia, 
even ſo do ye uod ad collectam attinet in fanc- 
tos conferendam. ) IIeę! Jt rA hoYies 7g £45 r ius. 
Jobn forbad him, ſaying, I have need to 
be baptifed of thee, and comeſt thou to me? 
And Feſus anſwering ſaid unto him, Suffer 


| it to be ſo now: For thus it becometh us to ful- . 


fil all Righteouſneſs (Sine modo.) Apes dri. 


** 


CHAFLL 
2 he Rendering of the Particle Ot. 
1. A 8 you not ſollicitous what would be- | 


1 5 come of your Soul, if you ſhould be 
Eknock'd on the Head? Not very much; for I 


had commended myſelf once for all to St. Bar- 


bara (de.) 


2. Scipio, by a croſs Wind, being feed] into 
the Power of his Enemies, caſt himſelf upon the : 
Point of his Sword; and as the People were in- 
quiring what was become of the General, The 


General, ſays Scipio, i 18 very vell; and ſo expir'd 


: (imperatore. * 


3. There never was (extitit) any great and _ 


: excellent Perſon without Diligence. When 


the = 


— 
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the Roman Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary 


—— 


Man, this always enters into his Character as an 


eſſential Part of it, that he was of incredible In- 


duſtry, of ſingular Diligence, or ſomething to that 


purpoſe. And indeed a Perſon can neither be 


excellently good, nor extremely bad, without 


this Quality ( incredibili indiſtria, diligentia 1 gu- 


lari.) 


4. Monica, the Mother of St. Auſtin, by the 


Conſtancy and Importunity of her Prayers, ob- 
tained of God the Converſion of her Son, who 
proved afterwards ſo great and glorious an In- 


ſtrument of Good to the Church of God: Ac- 


| cording to what St. Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan, 
to encourage her to perſevere in her fervent 


: Prayers for her Son, had ſaid to her: It cannot 


be, ſays he, that a Son of jo many Tears Could 


miſcarry ( F; teri non bott. ut Altus tot 120 maruin 


8 ) 


- be ſure tis Philocrates (ad iſtam faciem.) 


6. Let us go under that Shade, to avoid „ 


Heat of the Sun (ab ſole calor.) 
F. Cares are converſant in Palaces: They fear 
not the Glittering of Gold (ab auro fulgor.) 


I you find any one of that Phyz, you may 


8. The rakes of powerful Men are commonly 5 


very g great (d potentibus.) h. e. quas faciunt. 


N 1 think ſhe has all the Signs of doing wel! 
that any body can have ( Tua ad Kn, ) Lerti- 


nentia nempe.) 


— — 


10 8 Pilot is mightily extoll'd, who ſaves = 
his Veſſel from a Storm and a rocky Sea, why 


ſhould not his Prudence be eſteemed ſingular, 


who, 
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who, out of ſo n 
State, arriv'd at Safety (civilis.) 

11. Every Man to whom God hath give 
| Riches and Wealth, and hath given him Reer 
to eat thereof, and to take his Portion, and re- 
| Joice in his Labour: This is the Gift of God (cui- 
cunque homini, &c. Hoc divini muneris eſt 
12. It is better 2 go to the Houſe of Mourning, 
than to go to the Houſe of Feaſting ; For that is 
the End of all Men, and the Living will lay it 
to his Heart (in lugubrem ire domum, quam in e- 
Pularem. 3 
13. The Ways and Paths of Wiſdom are all 4 
_ pleaſant and peaceful. She is a Tree of Life to 
| thoſe that hold her faſt, and happy the Men 
; that have caught her (vitalis.) 
14. When the Cheſt was opened, ſhe ſees a 
Babe crying ; and, having Compaſſion on it, 


aps it is one of the Hebrews Children (ex.) 


15. That I may not be further tedious unto 


5 thee, 1 pray thee that thou wouldſt hear us of 


_ thy Clemency a few Words (pro equitate tua.) 

. T7 T7 ETLEIXELY, eã qua ſoles humanitate. 

16. About that time Herod the King ſtretch· 
ed forth his Hands to vex certain of the Church, 


(ut affageret ab 3 nonnullas. ) xaααννE Twas. FE, 


Two amo TH ANON. | 

17. When Peter was come up to Jenes 
they that were of the Circumciſion contended with 
him, ſaying, thou wenteſt into Men uncir- | 
cumciſed, and didſt eat with them ( * erant a 

| circumeiſion. ) % ox e . : 
ol 18. What | 


3 
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18. What thoſe that are of that Set both ſay 


and mean no one moderately learned can be 
ignorant (qui ſunt ab ea diſciplina.) 


19. Mettius, General of the Sabines, had run 


down from the Tower, and ſcatter'd and chac'd 
the Romans the whole Extent of the Town ( ab 
Sabinis princeps.) 

20. Narciſſus was Clerk of the Accounts to 


him, whom he afterwards made Prætor and 


3 by a Decree of the Senate. 


He was of the Bedchamber to three Kings 


| ſucceſſively (a cubiculo.) 
22, This Man was of the Privy Council to 


all the Kings under whom he liv'd, and went 
through the higheſt Offices (4 a ſanZioribus fuit 


conſiliis.) 


23. She is not afraid of the Snow for her 


8 Houſhold, for all her Houſhold are cloathed 
with Scarlet (4 nive.) 


25. In regard he was ape of Shipping, 


he ſent one into England to levy with the King's 


Conſent Ships and Seamen againſt the Hollanders | 


(a re claſſiaria minus inſtructus.) 


25. Beware of the Leaven of the Phoriees: : 
which is Hypocriſy ( Cavete vob a 9, eee, 


sνeονε G HY Gon: 3 c. 


26. They paſs'd the det River, aſcended. 


the higheſt Banks, fought in the moſt diſadvan- 


| tageous Place: Which things Greatneſs of Soul 4 
bad made eaſy of moſt di Heuli (facilia ex di Hailli- To 


mis redegerat.) 


27. The Mountain, when it had walked 
from Saturday in the Evening, till | Mendey 3 


Noon, 
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Noon, as weary of its Journey, and labouring 
with its own Weight, ſtood ſtill (ex itinere.) 
28. Could an Army be levied of true Friends, 
they would rout double their Number by their 
united Force, and firm Reſolution not to deſert ; 
one another. 
| Of two Evils the leſs is always to be cho- 
fin ( De duobus, &c.) Elegantius quam ex. 
30. Then alſo many Thouſands of the Latins 
were received into the City; who were appoint- _ 
ed to ſeat themſelves about the T emple of Murcia 
( ad __ > 
: . When he kad failed over the Sea of Citi 
cia ond Pamphylia, we touch'd at Myra, a City of 


5 Lycia ( Lycte Myram palin. ) 9 


= Up Tas Avx2%. | 
32. Jeſſe begat David the King, and Bens 
the King begat Solomon of ber that bad been the 


8 Wife of Urias (ex ea que fuerat Uriæ.) £X Thc Ts. | 


Oy and ex illa Uriæ. Similis locutio apud Vi * 


: Heatris Andromache Pyrrbin? connubia fervas ? 


Nam & uxor & quondam deen ut plenius fiat fore "A 


mo Grotius. F 
"2 3. Theſe were the anh fir eign Soba of all 


5 others that Romulus receiv'd and admitted, being 


even then a Furtherer of Immortality gained by 
Proweſs, to which his own Deſtiny led him 
5 (4 Hee * Romulus una ex 2 — Per rina 5 


34. To | 
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34. To perſuade a Prince to what is fit is a 


Matter of great Labour: To flatter any Prince 
whatever is very eaſy (multi laboris eſt.) 
35. Let us hear the Concluſion of the whole 
Matter: Fear God, and keep his Command- 
ments ; for this is the Duty and Buſineſs of all 
Men (nam hoc eſt omnium.) | 
36. For a Man to ſtruggle and fret himſelf, 
when he ſees and knows all he does is in vain, is 
the Extremity of Madneſs (extreme dementiæ.) 
37. It is an Argument of a great and generous 


Mt 5 to employ ourſelves in doing Good, to 


extend our Thoughts and Care to the Concern- 
ments of others, and to uſe our Power and En- 
_ deavours for their Benefit and Advantage; be- 
| cauſe it ſhews an Inclination and Deſire in us 

to 53 dp happy as well as ourſelves (Mag- 


: 1 Virtue delights us of Ulf, and by its 


own Nature and Beauty engages the Affections 


5 of all Men (ipſa per ſe) D £QuTHC. 
39. Fortitude needs not Anger for its Aſf- 


ſtant: It is ſufficiently furniſh'd & ibſelf. For Ty 


by the ſame Reaſon one may ſay, that Drunken-_ 
neſs were ſerviceable to Fortitude, and that 
| Madneſs were fo too; becauſe Men, both mad 


1 drunk, do often many * with much 


Vehemency. 
40. Seeſt thou a Man that i is haſty in ib 


| "Woods ? There is more Hopes of a Fool than 5 5 


of him (de.) 
41. Virtue begins 3 in the forſaking of Vice; EE 
and 2 8 Part n is not to be a The : 
5 # 
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The Soul of Man is an active Principle, and will 
be employ'd one way or other; it will be doing 
ſomething ; if a Man abſtain from Evil, he wi 
be doing Good (prima ſapientia.) 

42. He tells us himſelf, in the Cloſe of the third 
Book, that he intended afterwards to treat of this 
(in extremo tertio libro.) 

43. The Ancients did ſo far Aer any Excels. 

in Gaming, that Ariſtotle in his fourth Book of 
Ethics, at the latter End of the firſt Chapter, 
places Tyrants, Gameſters, and Robbers, in 
on Claſs, their Dielen being exactly the 
lame. 

44. Duni 8 Intention "RIFE known abroad, 
the Soldiers, that were at Corfinium in the Be- 
ginning of the Evening, make a Mutiny ( Jens 
vedere. 

435. In the Mid of this Exteriainment, the 

King commanded a drawn Sword, faſten'd by 
a ſingle Horſe-hair, to be let down the Ceiling, 
ſo as to point at the Head of bus Gueſt (in hoc 
medio convivio.) 8 
46. There are very few ſo innocent and free 


either from Infirmities or greater Faults, as not 


to be obnoxious to Reproach upon one Ac 
count or other; even the wiſeſt, and moſt vir- 
tuous, and molt perfect among Men, have ſome 
little Vanity or Affectation, which lays them 
open to the Raillery of a mimical and malicious 

Wit: Therefore we ſhould often turn our 

Thoughts upon ourſelves, and look into that 

„ - Ps of the Wallet, which Men commonly fling - 
. 1 over their Shoulders, a and = behind them, 


that 


4 7 s 
we a » 
: . . 
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that they may not ſee their own Faults (in id 


manticæ.) 


47. Domitins gives out in Council, that Pom- 


pey will ſpeedily come to ſuccour them, and 


wiſhes them not to be diſmay'd, and to prepare 
ſuch Things as are of * for the Defence of the 


Town (uſui.) 


48. Pytbagoras, or whoever was the Author 


of "hole Golden Ver ſes, which paſs under his 


Name, recommends this Practice to his Scholars, 


every Night before they ſlept, to call themſelves 
do account for the Actions of the Day paſt ; in- 


quiring whether they had tranſgreſſed, what 


Good they had done that Day, or omitted to 


do. And this, no doubt, 7s a Thing of excellent 


Le towards our Improvement in Virtue (appri- 


me utile eſt.) 5 
49. There were dwelling at ne Fews, 


devout Men, out of every Nation under Heaven 


(ex omnibus, que uſquam ſub cœlo ſunt, gentibus. 9 5 


amo Mauro; thus rh brd TOY Wpavov. = 
50. I am as much delighted with the orderly 


( diſpeſitus) Life of Men, of old Men eſpecially, 
as with the conſtant (certus) Courſe of the Stars. 
For ſomething of Hurry and Confuſion, as it 
were, are not wholly unbecoming young Men; 
but all Things ſtill and regular are expected of : 
the old, in = Pains-taking is of the lateſt, and 


Ambition is ſcandalous ( quibus nduftris ſera, « am- 


 bitio 5 9. 


If he march'd this way, he was ſenfible 


bis Tune would be informed of his coming, be- 
D * be bad made a third Part of his March; 


0 2 5 | 3 . ; bur, 
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but, if he ſhould go through the deſart Places, 


he hoped he ſhould come upon the Enemy un- 


awares (Prius | Wang reſcituros de, &c. quam, 
&c. confeciſſet.) 


52. There is no Pleaſure that will hold out 


and abide with us to the laſt, but that of In- 
nocency and Well- doing. All Vice is Folly; 
and, as Seneca truly ſays, All Folly is fick and 
weary of itſelf. The Pleaſure of it 1s ſlight and 
ſuperficial but the Trouble and Remor e of it 
pierceth our very Hearts (Omnis Pultitia laborat 
faſtidio ſui.) 
3. No- body a but he that hath tried, 
how hard it is to break off an old Cuſtom ( quam 
difficile fit, &c. relinquere.) 
54. Demoſthenes did by great Reſolution, and 
almoſt infinite Pains, and after a long Habit, 


alter the natural Imperfection of his Speech, 


and, even in deſpite of Nature, become the moſt : 


eloquent Man perhaps that ever liv'd ( aloe — ; 


be natura.) 

8. The Condition of the miſerable Creature 
2 of no longer Delay; if ye at all deſire his 

Welfare, ſome Endeavour muſt be us'd, that 


he may be ſpeedily delivered from the noiſome To 


Seemed" of Impriſonment ( fert.) 
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CHAP. III. 


| 
T, be Rendering of the Particle On and | 
ä . 


13 E was a Man very well bred, and of 
_ excellent Parts, and ſpoke gracefully 5 
pon am Subjed} ; having a good Proportion o G6 
| Learning, and a ready Wit to apply it, and 
aeenlarge upon it; of a pleaſant and facetious 
j Humour, and a Diſpoſition affable, generous, 
and magnificent (qua ? ualicunque ſuper re.) 5 
2. When they had made very great Prepara- 
tions for the War on both Sides, and the Bu- 
ſineſs ſeemed to turn upon this, which ſhould 
enter the Field firſt, Tullus prevents the Ene- 
my, and invades the Sabine Territories (in eo 
verts. ) 
3. He hath ed me with Defeat upon De- 
E feat, making Incurſions upon me like a Soldier 
3 {cladibus aliis ſuper alias.) 
* 4. The Leaders on both Sides z Battle; 
; on the Sabine Side, Mettius Curtius; on the Ro- 
' man Hoſtus Hoſtilius (ab Sabinis.) 

5. By the Mouth of the River Hypanit, which 
on the Side of Europe falls into the Black Sea, Ari- 
 ftatle ſays Certain Inſects are bred, that live but 

one D. - 

6. Come on, let us attack the Ganifos af the 5 

- Uncircumciſed ; it may be whe Lord may be on 
our Side (4 nobis ſet. " | 
O 2 5 The 
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7. The Queen promiſes to be mindful of the 


League, and that the King Hall find nothing, 


that 1 a moſt loving 12 want- 

ing on ber Part (ab ea deſideraturum.) 5 
8. J do not call you to any dangerous Ex- 

ploit : All the Soldiers are on our Side: As ſoon 


as they ſhall ſee my Standard, this will be their 
only Contention, Who ſhall oblige me moſt ( no- 
: . ) 


9 In Thrace the Parent welcomes (excipit ) the 


new- born Child with Tears: Funerals, on the 
other Side, are Matter of rejoicing, inſomuch 
that they follow the Diſcharged (exemptos) with 
Expreſſions of Joy to their Graves (contra, con- 


ee 5 
10. Some thought it expedient to continue in 


| the Place, and commit the Matter to the Ha- 
Zard of a Battle. On the other Side, Czſar had 

neither Aſſurance enough in his Soldiers that 
were terrified, and thought that ſome Time was 

to be interpoſed for the giving them new Spirits 

8 fon pu ea.) 


1. Amongſt the Grackans, it was dn 
ny no one, tho of the nobleſt Extraction, to 


come upon the Stage for Hire. But this is rec- | 
| koned infamous with us. On the contrary, ſeve- 
ral Things are becoming, according to our (u 
ſtoms, which were reckoned | ſcandalous with —— 


them (contra ea.) 
12. If we fall out among ourſelves, we are 


undone. On the other Side, if we would make it 
cur main r to abide | in brotherly Concord, 


there | 
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on would be no Cauſe to fear the Force or 
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Subtlety of our Enemies (quod contra.) 
13. The meek Man is happy, becauſe no- 


thing which Men can do to him can diſquiet 
him, or diſturb his Tranquillity. I bereas, on 


the contrary, a Man that is of a wrathful quar- 


relſome Diſpoſition, is at every one's Mercy to 
be made unhappy, when, and as much as they 
_ pleaſe (quod contra.) 


14. On this Side ſtand F rugality a and Vigilance; 


en that Side Prodigality and Negligence : On this 


Side, Diſcipline ; on that, Contempt of Order: 


— 7 this Side, Patience i in Toll ; on that, Unac- 
| cuſtomedneſs to Labour : On this Side, Power; ; 
on that, Weakneſs (hinc; illinc.) 


5 They are immoderate on both Sides, either 


in honouring their Friends, or affronting their 
5 Enemies (in utramque partem.) 
186. We recommended, with great Fervency 
of Mind and Compaſſion, their Cauſe oz every 


Side forſaken and afflicted, to your Commiſera- RE | 


tion and Protection (ex omni parte.) 


17. There appeared unto him the Angel of 


the Lord, ſtanding on the Right Side of the Al- 
tar of Incenſe (a dextris) ix de gHι⁵jĩt 


18. I thank my God always on your Bekalf, 5 


for the Grace of God which i is given you by Je- 
+ ſus Chriſt (de vobis. ) WEE l vu. 


19. A great Wait followed him, becauſe 
they ſaw his Miracles which he did on them that 


Mer 2 diſeaſed (7 ian agrotantibus. }.8 eri 1h he. 3 
20. Paul and Barnabas, being brought on their 
i W. a by the Church, paſſed through Phenice and 


0 4 . Sama 
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Samaria, declaring the Converſion of the Gen- 


tiles: And they cauſed great Joy unto all the 
Brethren (deducti. ) opomewPVures v uro Th; ix ,, 


id eſt, aliquouſque deducti a fidelium quibuſdam. 


am gon TE non eft comitem ſe dare itineri > 
; ſed honoris caufa aliquouſque proſequi, unde no- 


a _— habent carmina Tgoreurluz. Grotius. 


21. When you have a Mind to divert your 
Fancy; call to Mind the ſeveral Gifts and good 
Qualities of your Acquaintance ; as for Exam- 
ple, the Induſtry of one, the Modeſty of ano- 
ther, the Liberality of a third, and ry on. For 
there is nothing ſo entertaining as a lively Image 
of the ſeveral Virtues, viſible and eminent in 
the Diſpoſitions of thoſe we converſe with (ali- 


19 5 uſque aliud. ) d ot d The 


22. Some Men beſtow too much Study and 5 
Pains upon Things that are obſcure and ae. N 
and unneceſſary too (im) ER 
23. Tis not fo well for Wann to ſpend 5 
their Brains upon Books, unleſs they had more 


15 to ſpare. 


„ . The Burden of the whole Affair, and the : 55 
Event of this important War, ſeems to depend 5 | 


0m 2 Pleaſure (ex.) 


n 
5 ns Thould touch Jſaac or his Wi te, and that 


upon Pain of Death (ſub.) 


206. He ſtruck up a private Peace with the Fg: 
85 Triſh, the moſt barbarous Enemies imaginable 
to England, upon baſe diſhonourable Terms (con- 


_ tion bus. * 


T 27. Weigh 0 


n 


- > 2 Ctr n 2 5 
B ˙ . ASS . 
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27. Weigh my good Qualities with my bad, 
and, if you find the good ones weigh down the 


: bad, incline to that Side. Upon this Condition, 


11 put you in the ſame Balance (bac lege.) 
28. If they fall ſick, they omit thee Faſts, 
yet upon this Condition, chat, when they are well, 
hey will faſt as many Days as ry. neglected be- ; 
"_ (cum eo tamen.) | 
. Kings and Princes ſometimes retire for 


| their Di Diverſion ( anims carſa.) To be always 
on the Throne would be a weariſome Slavery. 
_ Greatneſs muſt pon Occaſion be abſtained from, 
to preſerve and refreſh the Taſte of it (in loco.) 


30. The King of Egypt, having got together 
an incredible Number of Soldiers, marched 1 . 


i Hria upon Pretence of Peace (per Jpeciem * 


31. Honour cheriſhes Arts. The Grecians 


thought the Perfection of Learning lay in vocal 
and inſtrumental Muſic. Therefore Epami- 
nuondas is reported to have played lingularly well 1 

: * the Lute (barbito.) 


32. Taking away all their Horſes from the 


Can Cavalry, he ſez thereon the Soldiers of 
the tenth Legion, Which be confided moſt i in 


(@ impoſuit. F 


3. Anaxagora', ; upon the News brought of his 


gen 5 Death, replied, I knew I begot him mor- - 
tal; which Expreſſion declares, that ſuch Acci- 

: dents are bitter to thoſe that do not think of them 
before they happen (nunciatã morte fili. 


34. Sayeſt thou this with an 3 to kill 


me, as hos killedſt the Egyptian? Hereupon e 
Moſes, finding the "Ong. 3 was known, fled for 


bis 
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his Life, and ſettled among the Midianites 
(Bic. 

35. The Duty of a Man is propetly that 


which it becomes him to do upon every Occafion, 
=_ the rendering to every one what is fit to be 


cted from him (omni loco, in omni re.) 


36. When he was juſt upon the Point of carry- 
ing the Town, by ſome Accident or other, a 


Grove was fired in the Night-time (cum jam in 


eo efſet, ut potiretur.) 


37. After all the Labours of Epicurns, he 
knew it was to no Purpoſe to endeavour to root 


| out wholly the Belief of a Deity out of the 
World, becauſe of the unanimous Conſent of 


the World in it; and therefore he admits of it 


as a neceſſary Prolepſis or Anticipation of hu- 


man Nature, that Nature itſelf had ſtamped an 
lea of God upon the Minds of all Men (quod in 
_ emnium animis Deorum notionem imprelilſet ipſa 5 


natura.) 


38. The Gods, foo Seneca, beftow their Be- 
.- nefits upon the Unthankful, and are ready to 
| help thoſe who make a bad Conſtruction and 
_ Uſe of their Kindneſs. The Sun riſeth even up- 
en the Wicked, and the Seas are open to Pirates T 


(conferunt in. Etiam =P oritur. 0 


4 
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CHAP. LIL 
7 be Renderin g of 1 the Particle One. 


Very Soil is not proper for all Sorts of 
Grain or. Fruit; one (hic) Ground is fit 
for Corn, another (ille) for Vines : And fo it is 


in the Tempers and Diſpoſitions of Children: 


Some are more capable of one Excellency and 
Virtue than another, and ſome more ſtrongly 


inclined to one Vice than another: Which is 
a great Secret of Nature and Providence, and 

it is very hard to give a Juſt and latisfactory Ac- 
count of it. © 


2. They both objected the fame Crime to ane 
another (uterque alteri. 5 
3. It was agreed, that there ſhould be 5 
| Commerce, till the one Prince ſhould denounce | 

War againſt the other (alter.) i 

4. Critolaus, caſting the Goods of the Mind 
into one Scale, and thoſe of the Body and For- 


tune into the other, thinks that the former Scale 


_ ...._ does o far outweigh, that it would bear down 


: Sea and Land. 5 

5. This is the one and thirtietb Year fince the 
War began (triceſimus et alter.) 
6. Theſe Matters being ſettled abroad, the 

ueen viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge, one 


Ho of the Eyes of Britain (alterum Britanniæ lumen.) 


7. As for his Cuſtoms, he promiſed to exact 


, by one half of the Engliſh, than of other 


Merchants (alterd parte minora 


3 The 
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8. The Enemy, perceiving by the Fires, that 
our Cohorts in the Night-time kept Watch at 
the Fortifications, ſilently moved towards them, 
diſcharged their Arrows at them, and preſently 
_ retreated to their own Party; for which our 
Men, taught by Experience, found out this 
Remedy, to make their Fires in one Place, and 
keep Watch in another (alius.) 

There is one Kind of Deportment due to a 
F ather, and another to a Son; one to our own 
Countryman, and another to a Stranger; one to 
a Friend or a Benefactor, and another to an Ene- 1 
my that has injured us (alius. 
1᷑0. The Phyſicians were not yet agreed upon 
the Diſeaſe. One would have it to be a Dropſy, 
another an Apoſthume in the Guts, one one bing, 5 

and another another (ali aliud.) . 

11. Every one framed Opinions, and to that 
which he had heard of another added ſome- 

what of his own Fear. When this from one 
Hand had ſpread to more, and one had handed 


it to one, and another to another, there ſeemed 


to be ſeveral Authors of the ſame Thing 0 an 5 
: 44115. ) 


12. There are ſeveral Sorts of Religions, not 


only in different Parts of the Iſland, but even in 


every Town; ſome worſhipping for Cod the Sun, 


others the Mes. or one of the Planets (aliis ſo- 


lem, aliis lunam, aliis aliud errantium Hderum | 
Dei vice venerantibus.) 


13. Oe Advantage is given by Nature to one 


1 Beaſt, and another to another 4 which Peculiar 


_ each 5 
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each holds faſt, nor ſwerves from i it (Beſtiis aliud 
alii præcipui.) 
EE!” Vanquiſh'd we have theſe faithleſs 
Friends, and heartleſs Foes. Now know they 
well, that it is one Thing to force away Virgins, 
and a far other Thing to * with Men (aliud 
eſſe, longe aliud.) 
135. She tore her Brother in Pieces, and ſcat- 
tered one Limb in one Place and another j in another 
| (aliud alid membrum.) - 
16. He diſpoſes the Soldiers upon the Works, 
not at certain Diſtances, but by continued 


Watches and Stations, ſo that they touch one ano- 


ther, and fill up the whole F ortification (inter ſe 

contingant) 

17. Dumnorix a den the Buſineſs, and 
5 prevails with the Segquani to let the Helvetians 
g0 through their Confines, and makes them 
give Hoſtages to one another; the Sequani not 
to hinder the Helvetians Paſſage ; the Helve- 
| tians to pat without Miſchief and Injury {ner | 


15 18. Now there was but one to one left to fight at. 
even band; but neither in Hope nor Strength e- 
aqually match d (ægquante marte ſinguli ſupererant.) 
19. Sardanapalus, the moſt wealthy King of 
Syria, commanded to be engrav'd upon his Mo- 
nument, What ] have eat, That I have. What 
elſe, ſays Ariftotle, would one write upon a Beaſt's 
Sepulchre, and not a King's? (inſcriberes.) 
20. Demetrius Phalereus in his Oratory me- 
g thinks wants that Spent and Vehemene that 


is 
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is requiſite z however, he has ſuch a Vein of 
Sweetneſs with him, that one might know he had 
been Theophraſtus's Scholar (ut Ibeopbraſti diſci- 
pulum poſſis agnoſcere.) 

21 What elſe can one call the Soul but a God 
dwelling 1 in a human Body (aliud voces?) 
22. A good Name is better than precious 


EY Ointment, and the Day of Death than the Day of 


as Birth (ſuus cujuſſue natalis.) 


3. Epicurus is one who thinks nothing worth 


| feng, but what begets Pleaſure or Exemption | 


from Pain (I ef Epicurus. ) 


24. It is very difficult to determine nicely, 
what one Man ought to make good to another upon 
the bare Principles of Conſcience and Honeſty 
: ( quid quemque cuique præſtare oporteat.) | 
25. The firſt Thing that Juſtice requires of 

us is, that no one ſhould hurt another, unleſs he be 
neceſſarily driven upon it for his own WO 5 
lu t ne qui quis noceat.) 5 
2056. He was a Prince of * Parts, but yet _ 
_ that would hearken to them that gave him good bp 
Counſel (qui tamen.) 7 
27. The ſame Letter informs 1 me, that you 

ſind, and that you do not ſtudy. It denies that 
you ſtudy, yet is /o polite, that none but one that 


Tn. ſtudies could write it; or elſe happy are you above 


| All Mortals, if amidf (per) Sloth and Idleneſs you 
can finiſh ſuch Pieces 2 eſt, iam, &c. ou nift 


Ad ſtudente non poteſt ſcribi.) 


28. There was a certain Man in Ceſares, 


cualbd Cornetius, a Centurion of the Band calbd 


the Lalian Band, a devout Man, « and one that 


. ON . 
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| feared God with all his Houſe, which gave much 
Alms to the People, and prayed to God al- 
ways ( Deique tum ipſe, tum tota E familia, me- 


tuens.) 


29. The mutual Slaſhings of Sword-players 
was one the public Entertainments of the Pa- 
gans; expoſing Children was done ay Day 
(erant inter.) 

30. He was reputed one of the Wi ſe Men, that 
made Anſwer to the Queſtion, When a Man 
ſhould marry ? A young Man not yet, an elder 

Man not at all (inter Sapientes.) 
31. He dealt with the Queen by his F riends, 
that ſhe would ſubſtitute four Men, who, in caſe 
| ſhe ſhould die without Iſſue, ſhould fucceed one 
another in the Kingdom ; hoping that he frould 55 
be one of them (ex lis futurum.) 
32. All Things come alike to all; there i is one 
Event to the Righteous and to the Wicked ; ; to the 
Good and to the Clean, and to the Unclean; to 
him that ſacrificeth, and to him that facrificeth 
not: As is the Good, ſo is the Sinner, and he 
that forſweareth, as he that feareth an Oath (ea- 


diem eſt juſti fortuna S injuſti.) 


33. When the Day of Pentecoſt was fully 


. came, they were all with one accord in one Place 
(eidem) & mh, To ad ro. . 
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20 HA F. LIV. : 
The Renderin g of the Particle D ther. 


PON the Arrival of theſe Forces, he 

| | pitched another Camp at the other Side 
of the Town. This Camp he W Curio 

to command (alter.) 
2. At the ſame Time, they fought in to o- 

tiber Places. For Pompey, to ſeparate our Troops, 
had aſſaulted leveral Forts at once (duobus præ- 
_—_ ” 
e French will ſeine upon the Kingdom 
| of Scotland, if any Thing Should befal the Queen | 
_ other than well (Humanitus accideret.) _ oY, 

44. Take heed that ye do not your Alms before 

Men, to be ſeen of them: Otherwiſe ye have no 


| Reward of your Father which i is in Heaven (> 8 
15 oquin. ) e d pnye. 8 


5. Of the Arguments that » were e brought a- 


gainſt him, ſome he took off, others he neglected . 


c (lia, Sc. pariim.) 
. The Church and State, by the Unſkilful- 
neſs of ſome well. meaning Men, juſtled each other 


too much (inter ſe plus ſatis occurſabant.) 


7. Every one knows that to a diſtemper'd Pa- 

late Meats taſte otherwiſe than 9 are (non, ut 

ſunt, ita ſapere.) 
8. Seeſt thou not how every Tree ad Plant, 


how Sparrows and Ants, are all in their Kind 


intent to perform whatſoever naturally doth 
| become and belong unto them; ? And wit. not 


— 


— — — 
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thou do that which belongs unto a Man to do? 
In truth, thou loveſt not thyſelf : Otherwiſe 


thou wouldft alſo love thy Nature, and humour 


and comply with her Motions 0 Ne ita Met. 
. wk ita wand 


— 


"CRAP. Iv.- 
The Rendering of the Particle Over. 


. Hough I am not conſcious to i 

. that I was ever over fond of Life, yet 
| ſometimes a ſecret Apprehenſion and Grief over- 
clouds my Spirit, when I conſider, that there 
will once be an End of this Light, and that 1 
muſt part with all the Comforts of Life (nimis 
cupidus, eee, 

2. Metellus had four C kildren ; "Prins fey, 
and ſeventeen of them born of his lawful Wife. 5 
Fortune had the ſame Power over both; but ſhe 
made uſe of it but upon one of them. Many 

Sons and Grandſons laid Metellus in the Grave, 

but the Hand of an Enemy ſlew Priam before 
the Altar, whither he had fled for Sanctuary, 
after the Loſs of ſo numerous a Progeny (in.) 

3. No Man had ever a greater Power over 
himſelf, or was leſs the Man that he ſeem'd to 

be, which ſhortly after appear d to every body, 


E 88 when he cared leſs to keep on the Maſk. 


4. It is pleaſant to command our Appetites 
and Paſſions, and to keep them in due Order, 

within the Bounds of Reaſon and Religion 
| | 8 be⸗ 
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© becauſe this is a kind of Empire, this is to go- 
vern. It is naturally pleaſant to rule and have 
Power over others, but he is the great and the 
abſolute Prince, who commands himſelf. 
5. They either complain'd of their own Fate 
in their Tents by themſelves, or with their Ac- 
quaintance lamented the common Danger. A 
over the Camp there was figning of Wills JV ulgo 
oli caſtris.) 
6. I loſt many of my Horſes by the Way, l 
which were choak'd with eating new Barley, 
and drinking over-cold Water ( frigidior.) 
7. Theſe Things ſeem to me to be ſpoken not 
over conſiſtently (non conſtantiſſime.) | 
8. After a moſt bloody Butchery of both Sex- | 
es, and all Ages, at length Peace was granted, « 
or rather a certain clandeſtine Hoſtility cover d 
over with the Name of Peace (inductus.) 2 
9. To ſpeak Evil of others is almoſt 8 
the general Entertainment of all Companies: 
And the great and ſerious Buſineſs of moſt 
Meetings and Viſits, after the neceſſary Cere- 
monies and Compliments are over, is to ſit 


down and backbite all the World. Tis tbe 


Sauce of Converſation, and all Diſcourſe is 


1 counted flat and dull, which hath not ſomething 
of Piquancy and Sharpneſs | in it againſt lome- 
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HAP. Lui. 
7. he Rendering of the Particle Ougbt. 


\ UR Bounty ought to be more inclined to 
the Calamitous, unleſs perchance * 


| deſerve their Calamity (eſſe debet, debebit eſſe.) 


2. Since Panætius is one who thinks nothing 
good bur that which is honeft, he ought not me- 


thinks to have brought in ſuch a Diſtinction (non 


videtur debuiſſe introducere.) 
3. As this is to be done by all who think to 


enter upon a virtuous creditable Life, ſo, for 


aug hit I know, by no one more than yourſelf (aum 
baud ns 4 an nemini potius.) 


— 


| c H A P. LVII. 
The Rendering of the Particle Out. 


" Antony, when he had got the moſt flou- 
ahne Part of the Empire, could not 


de content; but, out of an unquiet Nature, de- 
ND ſired the whole, and ſo loſt all (proprter.) 


2. Anger is an Enemy to Counſel and Advice, 


and is indeed the Property of Fools; who, out 
f Weakneſs of Mind, and Shortneſs of Thought, | 
are familiarly tranſported with it. Le 
3. Out of Avarice he plucks Jown the Ab- 
: th Places of venerable Antiquity and Majeſty, fl 


i | and 
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and ſeizes upon their Wealth, which had been 


lo m_y Years heaping together (Ex avaritia. ) 


An Ablative Caſe without a Prrepeftien : 3 as 
4+ He declin'd the public Functions of the 


Commonwealth, not out of Lazineſs, but Judg- 


ment. 


ny Stabs, aut of a ſavage and beaſtly Cruelty, 


were beſtow'd upon his headleſs Carcaſe. 


6. Many Men, out of a Conſciouſneſs of what 5 
they have deſerved, rather wiſh than believe that 


Death annihilates them: Becauſe they had ra- 


ther ceaſe to be, than be revived (reparari) 


unto Puniſhment (Plerigue conſcientid meritorum.) 


7. We are not ignorant, that you, out of 
your Wiſdom, frequently revolve in your 
- Minds, what the State of all Europe is, and 

what more eſpecially the Condition of the Pro- 


= teſtants (pro.) 


e d. ne King's Servants, ſome he 8 5 
"ada he wounded, and for no other Reaſon 
but out 4 Malice to the King (i in ' Regis invi- 


diam. * 


= 5 


„ Arms and Loy s (for his Breaſt was 
arm'd) were miſerably cd and hewn, ma- 


— — 
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0 HA P. Lym. 
The Rendering of the Particle Sin ce. 


HAT have Caſtor and Pollux to do 

at Sea, I wonder, ſince the one was a 

Ts. Horſeman, and the other a Wreſtler ? That's 
as it pleas'd the Poets (cum.) 

1 2. Bt Sighing did adminiſter any real Relief 

=: to Pain, yet it were to be conſider'd whether a 

1 gallant and brave Man ſhould uſe it or no; but 

_ fence it is no Abatement at all to it, why will 

we diſgrace ourſelves to no Purpole ; (cum Ve- 

2 
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We make it our farther Requeſt, that, 
F * the Merchants have given Security to ſatif. 
fy the Turks, the Maſter may be diſcharg'd, and 
the Ship, together with her Lading, be forth- 
7 1 diſmiſs'd (guandoquidem.) 5 
Since you have forced me to yield, that 
they who are dead are not miſerable, perſuade _ 
me, if you can, that it is not a miſerable 70g = 
neither, that we muſt die (Qroniom.) x: 
5. M. Do you think that Paſſions are inci- 
dent to a wiſe Man? S. I am clearly of that 
Opinion. A. Then truly this Wiſdom ſo much 
boaſted of is of no great Value, /ince it differs 
vol much from Madneſs (/t iquiaem non mullum 
alert. - 
6. Health is the Foundation nd Baſis of all 
the other Joys of Life; /nce this alone makrs 
Life caſy and Cefirable z ; and when this is want= | 


-_. « * — — 4 
' on 
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ing, a Man is incapable of any other Pleaſure 
(ut que vel ſola reddat.) 


7. The Delights that are let in at che Eyes, 
the Ears, and the Noſtrils, are peculiar to Men; 


fince no other Sort of Animals contemplates the 


Figure and Beauty of the Univerſe ; nor 1s de- 


lighted with Smells, but as they diſtinguiſh Meats 


bh them (niſi ad ſibi diſcrimen;) nor do they ap- 


prehend inter noſco) the Concord or Diſcord of 


Sounds (neque enim aliud animantium genus.) 


8. The Iſraelites deſired of Samuel, that ſince 
both he himſelf was now old, and his Children 
followed not the Ways of their Father, he would 
ſet a King over them to govern them, after the 
Manner of other Nations (poſtquam. ) 


9. *Tis about forty Years fince Solyman in the 
5 Beginning of his Reign took Belgrade, ſlew Lewis 


King of Hungary, and promiſed himſelf the Poſ- 


ſeſſion of that Province (cum.) 


10. *Tis not yet a hundred and ten Yea ears ago, 
fence Lucius Piſo got a Law to be enacted againſt 
the Corruption of Magiſtrates ( Nondum centum 
S decem anni ſunt cum, c. 8 
11. *Tis @ great while fince you have ſent me 4- 


1 have nothing, ſay you, to write. 
Why then (At) write this very Thing that you 


have nothing to write; or at leaſt that with 
which (unde) our Forefathers uſed to begin: If 
you are in Health, 'tis well; I am fo likewiſe, 
This will be enough for me; for *tis all in all. 
You'll think I am bantering, but I defire it ſe- 
riouſly. . 
of which 1 cannot be ignorant without the 


wes teſt 


ny Letter. 


Let me know what you are doing; 


. N . Ie cad antes, 2 
5 q * 
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greateſt Uneaſineſ $ ( ne nullas mihi epiftelas 
mitts.) 

12, Solyman married Rexelans, contrary to 
the Cuſtom of former Emperors, none of which 
had ever married a Wife /ince the Days of _ 


zet the Elder (d.) 


13. How long may it be, /fince we four lived | 


together at Paris ? I take it to be a Matter of 
two and forty Years (ex quo.) 


14. There ſhall come in the laſt Days Scof- 


fers, walking after their own Luſts, and ſay- 


ing, where 1s the Promiſe of his coming 2 For, 


as they were from the 3 of the Crea- 
tion ( ex quo enim patres obdormiverunt,) Ah ns 


| 7 01 ma ripes EXOLANG IO XV, A ns ſubintellige 1 nut- 
N our Et »,«4pav ſume pro tempore. Grotius. 


15. Do not be aſham'd of your old Acquain- 


| tance, though better Fortune has befallen you; 
it is not long * you was of our 8 ” 


(qned. }.- 

16. There was a Braſier at 3 Fa, - ous: vex'd 
me very much; for, demanding of him whe-_ 
ther he had any old Coins to fell, he anfwer'd 


me, that a few Days fince he had a large Room 


of them, but now he had melted them down 


into Braſs Kettles, as thinking them of no Vie 


or Value (paucos dies ante.) 
17. Nothing has been writ upon this Subject 


fince Panztins's Time, that I could wy ways ap- 5 
prove of (poſt Panztium.) 


18. This Ceremony the Romans have obſerv'd _ 


ever fince Romulus s Time (jam uſque d Romulo.) 
4 | 19. Ever 5 
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19. Ever ſince Auguſtus's Time, the People of 
Rome have rul'd Egypt as Kings; for ſo it was 
thought expedient to bridle and keep under that 
Province (Jam inde ab Auguſto.) 
20. The Engli Laws have long ſince pro- 
nounc'd, That the Crown, once worn, taketh 
away all Defects whatſoever (jam olim.) 

21. It is long fince grown to a Proverb a- 
mongſt the Engliſh, that France can neither be 
I poor, nor abſtain from War for three Years to- 
r 
e Making no doubt but that, fince þ many 


were privy to the Thing, his Project would come 


to the King's Ear, he left the Cherſoneſe, and 
remov'd again to Athens (tam multis conſciis.) 
23. What Tully ſays of Philoſophy, is much 
more true of the Chriſtian Religion, the Wiſ- 
dom and Philoſophy which is from above: Ve 
can never praiſe it enough, ſince whoever lives ac- 


ccerding to the Rules of it, may paſs the whole 


.--: Aa of his Life without Trouble (N — 2 
Zander) e cui * Pare: ) Z 


bd > — 
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Write to you without any Care whatever 
- comes uppermoſt, as they ſay ; and / I 
declare to you my Thovghts, in what Words 1 
do it, 1 in, not my Head 0 dum.) 


8 There 5 
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2. There are ſome. that will undergo any 
Thing, be Slaves to any Man, ſo they can but 
obtain their Defire (mods quod velint conſequantur. ) 
3. Let every Man have Liberty to accuſe 
me publickly ; /o as I in lite Manner may have 
Liberty allow'd me to defend myſelf, and not 0 
be condemn'd unheard (modo itidem et mibi.) 

4. A Satyriſt is a dangerous Man; approach 
him not: So he can but make himſelf merry, 

| he'll not ſpare his beſt Friend (Dummodbe. ) = 

5. Like a ſecond Criſpin, or that little Grecian 
Tzerzes, fo you but write a great deal, you 
take no Pains to write well; nor could write 
any Thing well, tho' you rook never ſo much 
"NO (modo ut.) ” 
6. The Divine Bounty has largely ſupplied 
us with all things requiſite to undertake and 
perfect great Deſigns ; ſo we do not refuſe o 
make uſe of them ( mod; ne.) 

7. As we mult not accule the Innocent, ſo 
we need not make Conſcience of defending ſome- 
times the Guilty, /o he be not A ( mod) 
ne nefarium, defendere.) 

8. Beaſts, if you put any Fodder to them, 
fo it be not improper to their Nature, are content- 

_ ed with it, and look no turther (qui modo natu- 
re non ſit alienus.) N 
. It was the Cuſtom of the Grecians to ſwear 2 
ng their Hands upon the Altar, which was 
| looked upon as the moſt ſacred Form of ſwearing 
| (qued ſanfiiſſimum jusjurandum eft habitum. } 
The Romans were wont 5 Lapidem jurare; 
5 1 5 „„ 
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that is, he that ſwore by Jupiter held a Flint- 
ſtone in his Hand, and flung it violently from 
him with theſe Words: If I knowingly falſify, 
| God ſo throw me out of all my Paſſeſſions, as I do 
this Stone (Si ſciens fallo, ita me Jupiter bonis om- 
nibus ejiciat, ut ego hunc lapidem. ) 

10. So may I live, ſays Pharaoh, as no Man oh, 
throughout all Egypt ſhall lift up a F. inger a-. 
gainſt your Pleaſure ( Ita.) 


11. In my Father's Houſe are many Man- 


ſions; , it were not ſo, I would have told you 


(quod ſi ſecus efſet, ni ita eſſet, Ei & pn, A aliter 
.) 
12. Truth and Falſeheed ; fo cloſe en one 
another, that a wiſe Man ſhould not truſt him- 
ſelf upon the Brink of them, but move warily, 
for fear of ſliding into the wrong ( Ita ſunt init 
ma falſa veris.) [ 
13. Huſbands have Power to correct their 
Wives, and Parents their Children, unleſs the _ 
Fault is ſo great, that a publick Puniſhment is 
thought neceſſary for the ſtriking Terror into 
: others (nifi quid tam ingens admiſerint.) _ 
14. Man, who loves nothing but his own 
Perſon, hates nothing ſo much as to be confin'd 
to his own Converſation. He ſeeks nothing 
but himſelf, and yet flies and avoids _— 7 
more than himſelf (tam male odit.) 


15. *Tis a great while ſince I have taken a 


Book, ſince I have taken a Pen into my Hand. 1 


Iis a great while firice I knew (Olim neſcio) what 
is Eaſe, what Repoſe, what that ſſothful in- 


e "coed, but delightful thing, to 0 nothing: "= 


'S-. EE „„ much 
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nuch am I render'd incapable either to retire or to 
Sudy, by the many Fairs of my Friends (Ades 
multa me negotia amicorum nec ſecedere nec ſtudere 
patiuntur. ) 


16. Benefits done raſhly, and who Di- 
ſtinction, are not to be accounted /o great as 
thoſe which are done upon due Conkideration 
(æquè, atque.) 
17. In Hunting, ſometimes he ſpends a little 
Time, not ſo much for Delight fake as for 
Health (non tam.) 
18. Cenſures and Prejudices, Hatred and 
Backbiting, have not /o much diſcouraged me, 
as my Love to the Truth, and my Affection 
to my Country, have borne me up (ſantum. 
quantum.) 
19. As the Turks are fond of Beaſts, 2 eſpe- 
cially of Birds, and, amongſt theſe, moſt of all 
of Kites ; by the Means of which, they think 
their Streets are kept clean (Cum, tum.) 
20. What moves them to promote a War 9 
much; or what Advantage reap they from thence 
(tantopere.) | 
21. Dionyſius the Tyrant, being baniſh'd Sy- 
racuſe, kept School at Corinth. $8 1mpoſ/ible was 


it fer him to live without 0. ( Cue eo impe- 
rio carere non poteral.) 


22. You lie every way /o open to 1 that, wh 
if one were minded for Sport fake to make a 


Paſs at any Part of you, he could hardly mils, . 
let him aim where he would (aded.) 


23. Though 1 ſhould think myſelf happy, 
if [ had but as much Invention and Learning | 


as 
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as II have Memory, yet I do not rely / intirely 
upon it, as to think I can forget nothing (uſque 


adeo, ut credam nihil mibi poſſe excidere.) 
24. Some Men are /o poſſeſſed with Ambi- 


tion, that they are not content to have livd 


magnificently, unleſs they alſo are buried 0 
(uſque adeò, eo uſque.) . 
25. I ſpeak to your Shame. Is it fo that 
there is not a wiſe Man among you? No, not one 
that ſhall be able to judge between his Brethren ? 
( Adeone nemo eſt apud VOS peritus * ? ) Obros 9 = 
Eu TIT Dos, rot eig, c. 
26. Common Swearing is /o far from adorn- 
ing and filling a Man's Diſcourſe, that it makes = 
it look ſwoln and bloated, and more bold and 
bluſtering than becomes Perſons of gentle and : 
good Breeding (adeo non.) 5 
27. What Man living, when he finds him- 
ſelf in any Calamity, betakes himſelf to God 
fo as to neglect his own Duty in order to a Re- 
dreſs, and relies upon his lazy Prayers only (/c.) 
28. All theſe, by his Converſation, he 7 
_ obliged to him, that no Perſon, throughout the 
whole Courte of their Lives, was dearer to 
them than he. 0 
.- 26. He o- behav'd kinks, this they pub- | 
* lickly conferr'd upon him all the Honours they 
poſſibly could. 5 
30. Through Conſtancy, Fortirude, and Pa- 


tience, he at ſength overcame all Difficulties : 


Sas that not without good Reaſon he may ſeem to 
have uſed for a . Vincit gu patitur ( Ut 
non temerd. od. 


31. What's 
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31. What's the Meaning of this, Pythius, ſays 
Canius? So many Fiſh, ſo * Boats? (tantunme 
pPiſcium.) 
32. The Joys of Parents are ſecret, and ſo are 
their Griefs and Fears. Thoſe they are not able 
to expreſs, theſe they care not (nec minus iti- 
dem C.) | 
3. As it is Raſhneſs and Folly to 80 into the 
Field unarm'd, /s it is to engage with the World. 
till a Man has fortified himfelf with Temper and 8 
e., 
34. When one ſaid to Socrates, The Adeniens 
have condemn'd you to Death, So, ſays be, has 
Nature them (Et eos, inquit, natura.) 
35. One Reaſon of our Trouble, for the Lok 
of Friends, is becauſe we loved them: But it is 
no Sign of our Love to them to grudge and re- 
pine at thefr Happineſs. But we hoped to have 
enjoyed them longer. Be it ſo : Yet why ſhould 
we be troubled that they are happy ſooner than 
we expected (Eto?) 
36 We are inform'd that Socrates uſed to curſe 
thoſe People that divided Profit and Honeſty. 
With whom the Stoicks ſo far agreed, as to main- 5 
tain, that whatever is honeſt muſt be alſo profit: 
able, and whatever is profitable muſt be alſo 
honeſt (ita ſunt Stoici aſſenſi.) N 
37. An Anchor is dropt, if it fo chanced, in a 
green Meadow: Or the crooked Keels bruiſe the 
Vineyards that lay under them (/i fors tulit.) e 
Trac sruxe. Si forte. Cic. Mil. Hiccine vir patriæ 
natus, 2 niſi in patria morietur, 4 aut 15 farts : 
0 riot ) pro ps ? # | 


38. $0 


— 
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38. So much then for the Opinion of Evils. Let 


us conſider now the Opinion of Goods ( Ac de 
 malorum * Dalenns. ' EE 
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\ Ertainly the Inclination of Princes to = 
| ſome Men, and their Averſion to others, 


: may om fatal (hr, illi.) 


2. Of the Things objected. to him, ſome he 5 


acknowledged, ſome he extenuated, ſome he ex- 
cuſed by human F railty, and the greater Fart he 
flatly denied (alius.) = 
3. Nature defign'd * ( abs ) Creatures for 5 
ſwimming, which were to be Inhabitants of the | 
Waters; others (alius) for flying, which were to ö 
ſport in the open Air: Some (Quidam) to creep, |} 
ot bers (quidam) to go; and of theſe laſt ſome (par- 
tim) to range alone, others ( partim ) to herd toge- 
ther: Some ( Alius) wild, and others (quidam) 


. tame; ſome (nonnullus ) to dwell i in Holes and Ca- 
verns under Ground. 


4. They, alledging ſome e one » Cauſe, nd ſome ano- 


ther, withdraw themſelves daily by Degrees out 
of that rude and barbarous Country (alia atgu = 


alia cauſantes.) 


5. The Earth fell a trembling i in ſuch a Man- _ 
ner, that in ſome Places Stones fell down from 


od the Bells in Steeples ſtruck againſt 
5 . 
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the Clappers, and the very Sea, till then almoſt 

calm, was vehemently toſt to and fro (alicubi.) 
6. David conſidering with himſelf, that be was 
in Danger of being killed ſome Time or other by Saul, 


thought it his beſt Way to betake himſelf to the 


Land of the Philiſtines (periculum Ne, ne quando as 
Saulo perimeretur.) 
7. Theſe People were for many Years har- 
raſſed by their Neighbours; whilſt ſometimes they 
made War, and at other Times defended | it when 
made upon them ( alas.) 
8. Sometimes he extoll'd a ſingle . ; ſome- 
hy times a married Life:  Somelimes he talk'd againſt 
both (alias) triplicatum.) 
9. As there are ſome that count it more noble 
to manage Affairs of War than of Peace, fo you 
| ſhall find there are a great many others, who ima- 
gine that hot and adventurous Undertakings have 
ſomething that's greater and more glorious in 
them, than wiſely cool and deliberate Counſels 
( Quemadmodum ſunt qui.) | 
10. There were ſome that en this pro- 
ceeded from the Art of Women, who, though 
they deſire a Thing never ſo much, yet would 
- *_ to do it againſt their Will (erant qui.) 
; Our whole Iſland is in Circuit 18 36 

| Miles, which Meaſure, as it is much leſs than 
Pliny's, ſo it is allo . leſs than Ceſar s 
1 2 ) 
12. Theſe Trib Matters, tho in Time ſome- 
bat diſtant, | have thought good to mention to- 


gether, that they might the better be n 
1 ed ( nomnbil en * 


9 3. One | 
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13. One of theſe Ships carried. two hundred 


and twenty Men, the other ſomewhat leſs than two | 
Bundred ( paulo minus ducentis.) 


14. The Philoſophers ſeem to have ſtretched 


out the Limits of Duties, ſomewhat farther than 
Nature meant (paulo longus.) 

15. Cæſar, having ended two very oreat Wars 
in one Summer, drew his Army into Winter. 
Quarters, ſomewhat earlier than the Time of 
Tear required (maturius paulo.) ” 


16. We have this Rule from the Learned, . 


that of Evils we ought not only to chuſe the leaſt, : 
but allo 20 puck ſome Advantage even out of theſe, if 
there be any Advantage in them APE ex bis 
 th/is, i quid inſit boni.) 
17. Of theſe ſome were | choſen out and ſent to 
Delpbi to conſult Apollo, about what General they 
ſhould particularly make Ule of ( Ex his delecti 

| Delpbos miſſi ſunt.) Is 

18. The Traitors were forthwith committed 

to Priſon : Some little Doubt was made about the 


Ambaſſadors; and, tho' they ſeem'd to have de- 
ſerv'd to be us'd as Enemies, yet the Law of 


Nations prevailed (De legatis * addubita- 
tum eſt.) FE 
19. He that will be ſecret muſt be a : Diſſem- 

bler in ſome Degree, whether he will or no ( e, 
5 tenus.) 5 5 


C HAP. 
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CHAP. LXI. 
7. be Renderin g of the Particle Such. 


F it ſhall be lawful, upon ſuch crivial Ex- 
cuſes, for Pirates to violate the moſt reli- 


gious Acts of Princes, and make a Sport of 
Merchants for their particular Benefits, cer- 
tainly the Sanctity of Leagues muſt fall to the 

Ground, all Faith and Authority of Princes 


will grow out of Date, and be trampled under 


Foot (tam.) 


2. The Garriſon Soldiers, fearing a Famine, 
the worſt of Evils, wearied the Beſiegers with 


ſuch frequent Sallies, that they broke up the 
Siege, b left the Beſieged at Liberty to fetch 


in Booty out of the Country adjoining (tam cre- 


5 ber.) 


. They ſent Ambaſſadors to Ceſar about 


| Peace, who ſpoke after this Manner : That they 
did not think the Romans waged War without 
the Help of the Gods, that could with /ach 
Swiftneſs move forward Engines of that Height 0 
1 tantus.) 


4. Liuy and Fabius Rufticus FRA made the : 


, Form of Britain to reſemble an oblong Platter, 2 


or two-edged Axe; and ſuch certainly Is its 


| Shape towards the South, as Tacitus has it (if.) 


5. Such is the Force of Harmony, and ſo pleaſ- 


ing Effects it hath in that very Part of Man 
Which is moſt divine, that ſome have been 
mw” induced to think, that the Soul itſelf 


Q by 
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by Nature is or hath in it Harmony ( Ea har- 
moniæ vis eſt.) 

6. We need ſuch an Army as is not to be ſent 
for a great Way, nor ſtaid long for, but ſuch a 
one ay is ready, and as it were at Hand ( milite | 
opus eſt eo.) 

7. If any Nation ſhould be allowed to con- 
ſecrate their Origins, and aſcribe them to Gods 
as their Authors; ſuch is the martial Glory of 
be Roman People, that, ſince they give out 
Mars above the reſt to be their own and the 
Parent of their Founder, human Nations may 
as contentedly bear this alſo, as they bear their 
Empire (ea belli gloria eſt populo Romano.) 

8. They neither make Slaves of Priſoners 


of War 3 unleſs waged by themſelves, nor of 5 
the Children of Slaves, nor, in fine, of any 


one that they can get out of other Countries, 
though he were there a Slave; but either ſuch as 
among themſelves for ſome heinous Offence are pu- 
niſbed with Slavery, or in the Cities of other 
Countries are condemned to die for great Treſpaſſes 


( ed aut fi cujus apud ſe flagitium in ſervitium ver- 


titur, aut quos, &c. Ds facinus rut 
ſupplicio.) 55 
9. Go to now, ye that fay, To-day or To- 
morrow we will go into ſuch a City, and continue 


there a Year, and buy and ſell, and get Gain; 
whereas ye know not what ſhall be on the Mor- 9 


row (proficiſcemur in illam urbem.) 


10. We think too highly of 3 if 1 1 


= ſuppoſe we are of ſuch Worth and Conſequence, 
that the Motions of the Sans ſhould be — 
: trive 
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trived 22 our Sakes ( ff digni mobi videmur, prop- 
ter quos, &c.) 

11. She received the Augury with great Joy, 
and taking her Huſband about the Neck, wiſhes 
him to hope for high and lofty Matters; tellin 
him that that Bird came from ſuch a Quarter 7 ; 
the Heaven, and as a Meſſenger from ſuch a God | 
(ea regione cali, & ejus Dei nunctium.) 
12. Licinius calls Attilius a rough crabbed 

Writer ; perhaps not without Reaſon ; yet ſuch 
4 Writer as qught to be read ( ſeriptorem tamen ut 
legendus ſit ) 
13. Cities alſo, as wel as other Things, ſoriog 
from the loweſt Beginnings : Afterwards ſuch as 
their own Bravery, and the Gods aſſiſt, get them 
ſelves great Power, and a = Name (. deinde 

quas.) 
| 1 The Forces wh Achilles were ach, that 


they appeared neither in Number, nor in the 


Sort of Men, nor in Experience in War, con- 
temptible ( Erant cum Achille copiæ.) „ 
15. She excepted againſt the late made Law, 
that it was unjuſt, invented on Purpoſe ainſt 
her; that it was without Example, 3 ſuch 
wbereunte ſne ſhould never _— herſelf (& 


a) 


16. Every Perſon holds an inward and bet 
Converſation with his own Heart, and ſuch as 

highly concerns him well to regulate, becauſe, event 
in this Senſe, evil Communications corrupt good 


Manners (# * ins. 26 hd 1 intereſt rite ; 


* 5 5 + 
1 x 17. ot 
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17. Of theſe Men, ſome were brought to their 


Trial, and condemned of Treaſon ; Three only, 
ſuch was the King't Mercy, were executed ( qualis 
erat regis clementia.) 

18. They had paid for this by a heavy Fine, 
had not the Archbiſhop, ſuch was his Milaneſs, 


with much ado, prevailed upon the Queen (qua 


fuit ille lenitate.) 


19. The People, ſuch is their Inconſtancy, out 


of a Loathing to Things preſent, look to the 
Riſing Sun, and leave the Setting (qua eft in- 
— cu us eft inconſtantiæ.) 


We have taken Care for a Gathering of 
5 Alas to be made throughout this whole Repub- 


lick, which, upon good Grounds, we hope will 


be fuck as will demonſtrate the Affection of this 
Nation towards their Brethren, labouring under 


ſuch horrid Inhumanities / ejuſmodi. ) 


21. If there be any thing in the Body of ſuch 


a Nature as to hurt the reſt of the Body, we ſuf- 


fer ir to be burnt or cut away, that ſome one (ali- 55 


quad) Member, rather than the whole Body, pe- 


Tiſh. So, in the Body of the Commonwealth, 
that the Whole may be preſerved, let that u hich 
z infectious be lopt off (ejuſiodi quod noceat.) 


22. Conſider the Work of God, which is of 


5 ſuch a Nature, that no one can make that 
ſtraight, which he hath made crooked ( * et 


ejuſmodi.) 


23. The Horſe he their Bonnets upon the 


Ground, and; galloping their Horſes with full 


. 8 * them, took them up. with the Points 


of 
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of their Spears; and many ſuch ludicrous Nang 


did they perform (bujuſcemod.. ) 


24. What ſtrange 1 could make 


the Gods ſo extremely hard and ſevere, that 


there was no way of reconciling them to the 
People of Rome, but by the Blood of ſuch gallant = 


Men (niſi tales viri occidiſſent ? ) 


25. Is it to be imagined that the Divine 
Nature ſhould be pleaſed with human Sacri- 


fices; or that the Gads ſhould be appeaſed with 
ſuch Barharities as even Men abber (ut fic Dii 


placentur, ee ne homines quidem ſevi- 


15 unt 9) 


26. This great Man was a Perſon of a noble 


Nature and generous Diſpoſition, and of ſuch 
other Endowments as made him very capable 
of being a great Favourite to a great Ang > ali- 


 uſque id genus.) 
27. The Roman Commonwealth ariſing from: - 


; ſmall you 6 grew to ſuch a Pitch, that it 


was At lalt cum ered with | its OWN \ Bulk (eo cre- 


vil. 


48. 0 that there were OY a Heart within 


them, that they would fear me, and keep all my 


Commandments always, that it might go well 


with them, and with their Children after them 
(at jue utinam ita fint animati. 0 * Yet bic eo- 
ou animus 3 


. Virtue is S the 4 Good, or in ſuch 


a 2 the chiefeſt Good, that all other 
Things, put in the oppoſite Scale, hardly *-.- 


mount to any Weight at all (zta.) : 
| 5 | Q 3 ; 5 30. The 
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30. The Delphians, ſoon after this, were vi- 
ſited with Famine and Peſtilence, to ſuch a De- 
gree, that they went to conſult the Oracle of A. 
pollo, to know what Wickedneſs it was that had 
brought theſe Calamities upon them. The Ora- 


cle gave them this Anſwer, that they were ta 


7 expiate for the Death of # Jp, (eo uſque, adeo uf- 
= _ Þ 
: Silver and Gold have I none ; but ſuch as 

es / — give I thee : In the Name of Jeſus Chriſt 


of Nazareth, riſe up and walk (ſed quod habeo, ; 


Hoc tibi do.) d d nw, rr cos did. 

32. Have you not obſerved find « as, being Slaves 
to all Manner of Luſts, are ſo angry with the Vices 

ef others, as if they envied them, and moſt griev- 
_ ouſly puniſhed ſuch as (quos) they moſt diligently 

imitate ? When nothing is more becoming even 


| thoſe who ſtand in need of no body's Clemency 
than Lenity ( Noſtine bos qui, omnium libidinum 


ſervi, fic a. vitlis N * invide- 
| ond {0 | 
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I ought not OTE to be ſo; but we find 
it true which Seneca ſays, Notbing ſooner 


grows old and out of Date than Obligation; and 


we are but too apt to forget what we have the 
_ greateſt Reaſon to remember 0 abi! citrus ſeneſcit 


aan . . 


. Law, ; 
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2. Law, ſays Cicero, in his Philippicks, i is no 
other han a Rule of well-grounded Reaſon, de- 


rived from God himſelf, enjoining whatever is 
Juſt and right, and forbidding the contrary (ni- 


— 
. What Man, under the Dread of Death - 
or Yala, the one of which is often preſent, the 


other always impending, can be other than miſe- 
rable (non?) 


4. Cæſar's Method and Order of Battle was 


otherwiſe than the Bellovaci had informed the 
Nervii (aliter ſe habebat, ac.) 5 
5. Navigation in a narrow Sea is far other 
than in the vaſt and open Ocean (atque. 
6. Lou can ſcarce imagine, how unfriendly 
he is to himſelf; inſomuch that the Father, 


that Terence brings in living miſerably, for = 


having been the Cauſe of his Son's leaving 

him, did not torment himſelf worſe than 25 ; 
Man (atque. 3 
7. If the World had no > Beginning, how is it > 

(Au fit) that the Greet Poets, the moſt ancient 


of their Writers, mention nothing higher than _ 


the Thehban War, and the Deſtruction of 7 roy? 


Were there from all Eternity (ex infinito jam tem- 
pore) no memorable Actions done till about that 


Time? Or had Mankind no way till of late to 


record them, and propagate the Memory of 


them to Poſterity? It is much if Men were 
from Eternity, that they ſhould not find out 
the Way of Writing all that long Duration, 
which had paſſed before that Time. Sure he 


: Was à fortunate Man indeed, who, after Men 


<Q "4 had 
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had been ſo eternally dull as not to find it out, 


had the Luck at laſt to hit upon it ( ſupra bellum 
Tyhebanum. 


8. Shall Jeſs than thirty Runagates and Trai- 
tors diſpoſe of the Empire? Do you allow the 


Example? Do you wink at their Crime, and ſo 


make it your own (minus triginta?) 

9. If any thing was harder than ordinary, they 

brought it to Moſes, but all ſmall Matters they 
decided themſelves ( difficilius. 5 

10. The wiſe Man is not fond of Riches, but 

yet he had rather have them than not. A Man 

may be ſenſible of the Convenience of a Thing, 

and know how to value it as it deſerves, without 
placing his Heart and his ä in it 1 non 
amat divitias, yr” aral. 3- 5 > 


"  EHAP. LXIII. 
1 be Renderin 8 of the Particle Chat. 


HEY marched about fifteen Days in 
. ſuch Manner, that there was not above 
Kine or ſix Miles between the Enemy' $ Rear and 
our Van uli.) 
2. It is put to the Senate, that Cad may 
be made throughout all Tah, that Money may 
- <> allowed Pompey out of the Treaſury ( pecunia 
5 li. ) 75 
Our Birth is made painful to the Mother, 5 


5 that ſhe may love the Child the better; and 


Death is made formidable to Mankind, to de- 
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ter us from laying violent Hands * ourſelves 
(quo.) = 

#4 The immortal Gods are wont, to the End 
that Men may be the ſorer griev'd at the Change 
of their Condition, to grant unto ſuch as they 
intend to be avenged of, for their Wickedneſs, 

a more than ordinary Proſperity ſometimes, and 
a longer Time of Impunity. ; 
g. When that Work was finiſhed, he places 
Garriſons about it, 70 the End they might be the 
eaſier hindered, if they ſhould offer to | paſs over 
againſt his Will. 
6. Why was not this Ointment ſold for home 

hundred Pence, and given to the Poor? This 
he ſaid, not that be cared for the Poor, but be- 
cauſe he was a Thief, and had the Bag, and bare 
what was put therein (non quod ei cure eſſent pau- 
peres.) £X, dri Wepl 70 rx , aur , non 
quod ei cura eſſet egentium. 
7. Queen Eliſabetb was indefatigably given 


to the Study of Learning; inſomuch that, before 


ſhe was ſeventeen Vears of Age, ſhe underſtood = 
well the Latin, French, and Italian Tongues, and 


was indifferently well ſeen 1 in the Greek 0 ages ut, : 5 


uſque adeo ut.) 
i Pythagoras tells us, that the Souls of Men 
continue indeed after Death, but pals from Bo- 


dy to Body; ſ that the ſame Perſon is, perhaps, 


To- day a Dung-hill Cock, who, in the Time of 


3 the Tran War, was Agamemnon (at. } 


9. He never ſupped without ſome Philoſo- 

phical Lecture; /o that the Minds of the S 
as well as their Appetites, were entertained. 

e 
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10. His Courteſy was not without Severit 
nor his Gravity without Affability; /o that it 
was hard to judge, whether his F riends loved or 
OO him more. 

. Take care to be ready with your Boat 
5 * for ſuch a Multitude of Ghoſts will 
come by and by, that I am afraid you will not be 
able to ferry them all over (ne non ſufficias.) 
12. See that thou make all Things according 
to the Pattern ſhewn to thee in the Mount ( vide 
facias.) © Oęa Wolncng. | | 
13. They ſaid they were afraid Corn 1 not 
conveniently enough be brought up to them (ut Jatis 5 
cammodè ſupportari poſſet.) 
14. I am afraid I hall not be able to deferibe 


to you what I ſaw, without weeping. And lam 
afraid I ſhall not be able to hear it without laugh- : 


* But let's have it however (ut poſſim.) 
15. Pain is intolerable ; Nature cannot bear 
| it. "Theſe are Words. Children endure it for 
Lava of Glory; others endure it for Same; 
many out of Fear: And yet are we afraid Na- 
ture cannot bear that which is endured by ſo 
many (ut natura non poſſit. ) 
16. As in other Things you follow the Foot-⸗ 
ſteps of your immortal "Anceſtors, ſo we again 


and again beſeech you, that you would not ſwerve 


from them in this Particular (uolis.) Subintel - 


ts lige ut. 


_ your Integrity to be the Harbour and Refuge 
tor People toſſed fo wy Years, and almoſt a 


17. We beg of you, that you will 3 Fo 


— — — — — —— ——6 
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ſhipwrecked in your Courts of Juſtice (digne- 
71s.) 5 Fc. 7 
18. If theſe Things were not done by your 

Highneſs's Conſent and Command, as we hope 
they were not, we defire you would make it appear 
by the Puniſhment of the Governor. 

19. We deſire you would perſuade yourſelf, that 
there 1s nothing which we requeſt of you in the 
Way of Kindneſs, which we ſhall not be ready 


to repay both to you and yours, whenever the < 
like Occaſion ſhall be offered us. 


20. That's a remarkable Paſſage in Ariftatle, L 


where he defines that to be the moſt deſireable 
Proportion (modus) of all worldly Felicities and 
Enjoyments, which is moſt conſiſtent with Men's 
_ devoting themſelves to the Buſineſs of Religion; 
and that to be either too much or too little of Wealib, 


or Honour, or Power, &c. whereby Men are bin- 


dered in their meditating upon God, or their 
worſhipping of him (idgue adeo fi ve opum, five 
honerts, five potentie, &c. vel nimium, vel parum 
- ee, unde præpediuntur homines, quo minus, &c.) 

21. Let this allo be reckoned as an Inſtance 


of his Good-Nature, hat with one, whom he 


had been acquainted withal from a Child at 
School, he lived fo lovingly, that their Friend- 
ſmnip increaſed even to their utmoſt Old- Age | 
- (qued. ) 


22. To the . we owe, that we are 


. ignorant of the Times that are gone before 


5 Children. 


23. AM. 


; Which to be is, as TOP ys to Fe —_ - 
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23. M. Craſſus was ſomewhat thick of Hear- 
ing; but he had another Thing that was worſe, 
that he heard ill. ; 

24. That you cut off Part of our 4 when 
thoſe that had paſſed the River were not able to 
aid their own Men; do not, for tha: Reaſon, 
either think very highly of your own Valour, 


1 8 55 or 1 us (quod concideris.) 


5. He could there do no mighty Work „are 
| © 15 laid his Hands upon a few ſick Folk, 
and healed them (mf 1 2d.) ti . 5 


26. The Hiſtory o Jonab, who was three 


Days i in the Whale's Belly, is in Lycophron ; ſave 
only that, \nſtead of Jonah, the N ame of Hercules 


zs put in (niſi quod.) 


27. Setting Fire to the Works which he had 
_ raiſed, he returned to Athens, with the ſame Num- 
ber of Ships that he ſet out withal, to the great 
Offence of his Citizens (cum totidem navibus, at- 
Tue eral profectus.) Ss 
28. Diomſius the W that he might not 


e entruſt his Throat with the Border, made his 


own Daughters learn to trim. And yet, when 
they came to be of Age, he took even from 
their Hands the Razor, and brought up a Prac- 
tice of their ſinge ing his Beard and Locks with 
i — Wallnut-ſhells (ne.) 


We deſire that you will not any 1 5 


7 theſe Peſts of Commerce and Violators of 
the Law of Nations to harbour 1 in the Ports of 


your Kingdom (xe diutins.) 


30. He required that Ceſar ſhould bring u no 
Foot Soldier to the Parley ; that both ſhould 
come with their ir enn only (ne quem fg e 


* 
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31. He never reſted in thoſe Things he had 
gotten, but ſtill thirſted and purſued after new; 
yet ſo that he would not ruſh into new Affairs 
raſhly, but ſettle and make an End of the for- 
mer, before he attempted freſh Actions (ut ne 
tamen. Ut tamen, &c. ne.) 
32. I take him to have been the only Man that 


ſaw Truth; that reſcued the Mind from the 


groſſeſt Errors, and found out a complete Method 
to make us good and happy (unum vidiſſe.) 

33. Shew yourſelf hat Man that I have 
known you from your Infancy : Truſt me, the 

_ Injuries of Men will illustrate your Greatnels 
8 (7 15.) 
334. Divico anfrered, that the Helvetians have 
been ſo trained up by their Anceſtors, that they 


have been accuſtomed to receive, not give Hoſ- 


tages: Of that the — of Rome was a Witneſs 
(Bus rei.) ES 
35. I recite my Verſes to none but my 
Friends, and that againſt my Will, not in all 
Places, or before all Sorts of Perſons ( (idque.) 


36. He writes, and that in both Languages, 1 


5 Lyrics eſpecially, with a great deal of Art. 
They are wonderful ſoft, wonderful ſweet, 
wonderful facetious ( quidem ne. Un- 
5 37. One, and that indeed the old Cauſe of War, 
is the inſatiable Thirſt of Riches and Dominion 
(& ea vetus cauſa bellandi. > 
38. This one Legion, and that not a complete 
one neither, two Cohorts being drawn off, the 
Enemies deſpiſed ( neque eam pry mam.) 


39. Were 


* 
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39. Were there not ten cleanſed ? But where 


are the nine: That none ſhould be found that re- 
turned to give Glory to God, ſave this Stranger, 
( nullumne repertum eſſe | ) 
415600. They come to her, tell her the Cauſe of 
their coming, and, in few Words, admoniſh her 


to prepare fur Death, for that ſbe was to die the 


next Day (poſtridie utique moriendam.) 


41. What greater Wickedneſs can there be 


than to murder a Man? Is he therefore charge- 
able with Wickedneſs, hat has murdered aTyrant ? 


The People of Rome l'm ſure do not think ſo, 


who count it one of the gloriouſeſt Actions in the 
World (/ qui Tyrannum occidit.) 


42. He ran before, and climbed up into a Sy- 
camore Tree to ſee him; for he was to paſs that 


Way ( ilac. * 07s d i * dig xenbat. Deeſt 


TA 


he has the Company of his Friends, provided, 


© thats, 8 dat dſlke it , tamen ill baud . 
1 ventur. * 


2 | Sn 45. He 4 


43. His Diſciples aſked him, ſaying, Maſter, 
Who did fin, this Man or his Parents, that he 
was born blind? Jeſus anſwered, Neither hath 
this Man finned, nor his Parents; but that the 
Works of God ſhould be made manifeſt in him | 
(ed ut.) a va. Subauditur vocula hujuſmodi, 
feed commode hoc accidit. Solet a>? 1s habere 
talem , defectum. Joh. xiii. 18. xiv. 31. . 
Xv. 25. Grotius. 
44. If he has any Friends wich him, has 1 
entertained with excellent Diſcourſes; if not, 
ſome Book is read: And this ſometimes when 


—— 
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| 45. He exerciſes the Body no leſs than his 
Mind. Hence it is, that now, after the ſeven 
and ſeventieth Year, he has the perfect Uſe of bis 
Eyes and Ears; hence it is that his Body is briſk 
| = active, and that be has nothing of Old- Age but 
Experience ( Inde illi poſt, &c. aurium oculorumque 
vigor integer; inde, &c. ſolaque ex ſeneIute pru- 
dentia.) © 
46. What the Apoſtle Means 72 velit ) in this 
Place, was never yet, that I know of, pd any 5 
Man 98 ee ( 88 nt - 


© H A P. LXIV. 
_ The Rendering of the Particle T he. 


TP HE more bitterly and cruelly any one 
ſpoke, the more he was commended by 


| Ceſar 8 Enemies (ut one acerbij . ita yuy 5 
maximè. * 


2. Sure our De was 8 vain, 5 


rere delighted with a Woman's whiſ-. 


pering another in the Ear, This is the great De- 


 moſthenes. What can be more vain than this? 


Yet how great an Orator | | ( Hic e. ille Dems- 
| 1 . 


3 5 
— 5 < 
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'c H A p. LXV. 
The Renderin 8 of the Particle T h en. 


Afar, removing out of Sight, firſt his 
4 own, and then the Horſes of the reſt, 
that he might cut off all Hope of Flight, encou- 
_ raging his Men, joins Battle (deinde) 
2. I am clearly of the Mind, that the Good 
are happy, the Wicked miſerable. Is Arche- 
laus then miſerable ? ? Certainly, if he be unjuſt 


e 


3. Aexander, after he had killed his F nend 
Clitus, could hardly forbear offering Violence to 
himſelft. Where then are thoſe that ſay, Anger 


is natural? If it were natural, how could it be, 


either that one Man ſhould be more haſty chan 
another, or that any Man ſhould repent of what 
he did in his Paſſion ? 


4. While one faith, I am of Paul, _ ano- 


ther, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? Who _ 


| then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but Miniſters 


by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave = 


to every Man (Vis igitur - Paulus ) Tis 3 2 ak 

IIa) S; _ : 

= - The 1 can never, with thoſe b 5 
which they offered Year by Year continually, 

make the Comers thereunto perfect. For then 


would they have ceaſed to be offered ( Alioquin „ 
N teroquin} Halen, Heri. ) EWeI L 25 tr ado arte fe-. 
ee . 5 


< 1 
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6. I think myſelf happy, King Agrippa, that 
I am to anſwer for myſelf this Day before thee, 

touching all the Things whereof I am accuſed 
of the Jews : Eſpecially, becauſe I know thee 
to be expert in all Cuſtoms and Queſtions which 
are among the Jews : Wherefore I beſeech thee 
to hear me patiently, My Manner of Life then 
from my Youth, which was at the firſt among 
mine own Nation at Jeruſalem, know all the 

Jews ( Ac meam quidem ab ineunte ætate vitam.) 
'Tnv A. MY i iv 4 ru £x born e, meam itaque, ) 
meam igitur, &c. Hae particulæ, tum Græ- 
cæ, tum Latinæ, tranſitionibus N ſer- 
viunt. 


7 0 If, according to the Saying of our Saviour, 
It is better to give than to receive; then he that 


gives out of his own to thoſe that want is much 


perfecter than he that 1 Is only upon the receiving . 


. Hand (utique.) 


. Man; is a Reed, and ( 2 quidem ) the weak 
_ eſt Reed in Nature; but then "he 1 is a thinking 
Reed (at enim.) : 
9. Then Agrippa faid 1 unto Paul, Thou art per- 
mitted to ſpeak for thyſelf. Then Paul ſtretch- 
ed forth the Hand, and anſwer'd for himſelf 
15 (Hic Agrippa) Ayęeirtrag a, &c. | 
10. When Phormio the Pericenctic had diſ. 
courſed before Hannibal at Epheſus for ſeve- 
ral Hours, concerning the Office of a Gene- 
ral, and the whole Art of War; the reſt that 


had heard him, and were mightily delighted, 


aſk'd Hannibal what was his Opinion of that | 
i Ft. T ben the . is reported 
1 | to 
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to have anſwer d, not in the beſt Greek, yet with 
ſome Freedom, That he had ſeen many a doating 
old Fellow, but a greater Dotard than Phormio 
he never beheld (Hic Pæauus, non optime Grace, 
Jed tamen libere reſpondiſſe fertur.) 
11. The Burning of Sodom is in Diodorus Si- 
culus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus. The 
moſt ancient Uſe of Circumciſion is related by 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo. And then 
for the Endeavour of climbing up to Heaven, 
which of the Poets dares not mention It (Jam 
pony Tent 
112. In the early ring, . the Snow dif. 
ſolves upon the hoary Hills, and the mellow- 
ing Glebe relents with the Weſt Wind, even 
_ then let my Bullock begin to groan under the 
deep impreſs'd Plough, and my worn Coulter 
to brighten with the Furrow (jam tum.) 
13. Gallia waver'd, Britany was conquer 'd, 
the Dacians overthrown, the Parthians in Arms. 


F̃ͤöben 48 for Italy, that was afflicted with unheard 
of Miſeries : Towns were burnt, moſt ancient 


Temples conſumed to Aſhes, the Capitol itſelf 
on Fire by the Citizens own Hands, the holy 


_ Ceremonies P's, great Adulteries ( fam 8 


verd Italia.) 
14. Then as to that other Part 5 Philoſo phy, : 
which is termed Logic, he is abſolutely de- 
fenceleſs and naked (Fam in altera Ran. 5 


Parte.) 


15. Thou 8 firſt caſt out the Beam 


= out of thine own Eye; and then ſhalt thou ſee 


5 clearly 


** 
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| clearly to caſt out the Mote out of thy Brother's 
Eye (S ia demum.) 
ff) Then hath a Man attain'd to a State of 
Perfection in his Life and Converſation, when 
he ſo ſpends every Day as if it were his laſt 
(Tum dengue.) 
17, His Overthrow heaped Happineſs upon 
him: For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
and found the Bleſſedneſs of being little. And 
to add greater Honours to his Age, than Man 
could give him, he died — God (Aiuidem 
tum dentque.) 
18. When they were eſcaped, they they 
knew that the Iſland was called Melita ( tum 
demum. * . 
19. Then faid Peter, Silver and Gold Joe I 3 
nuone. None? What haſt thou then, thou poor 
Diſciple of a poor Maſter? A true Faith, a 
 Godlike Charity, and unſhaken Hope. Bleſ- 
ſed art thou amongſt Men; nothing can make 
_ thee greater, nothing richer, nothing happier, 
but Heaven. You ſee plainly then, a Man may 
be virtuous, tho* not wealthy ; and that For- 
tune, which prevents his being rich, cannot 
prevent his being happy ( Nempe vides, Nee = 
„„ = 
+ Let us accuſtom ourſelves to pity the 
Faults of Men, and to be truly ſorry for them, 
and then we ſhall take no Pleaſure in . . 
5 them . ut.) 1 


VV 
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CHAP. IAI. 
The Rendering of the Particle Therefore. 


1. F \Loaths neither make a Man better nor 
worſe. Therefore tis unreaſonable to 
judge of any one by his Garb (proinde.) 
2. Pompey writ back, that Domitius had not, 
by his Advice or Conſent, betaken himſelf to 


7 — Therefore, if dy any Means he could, 


he ſhould come to him with all his Forces. 
3. What do you think of the Lacedæmonian 
Woman, who, having ſent her own Son out 
into Battle, and hearing he was lain, ſaid, 1 
therefore brought him into the World, that he 
might be one that ſhould make no Scruple of 
dying in the Defence of his Country (idcirco.) 
4. Epictetus, diſcourſing concerning the Work 


and Buſineſs he was deſigned to, has this Paſ- 


ſage: If I had been a Nightingale or a Swan, 


I ſhould have employed the Time of my Life 


in ſuch a Way as is ſuitable to the Conditions 
of thoſe Creatures: But being made a Man, 
capable of ſerving and worſhipping that God 


from whom I had my Being, it is but Reaſon 


that I ſhould apply myſelf ro this, as being my 


proper Work and Buſineſs : And therefore bere- 


unto will I devote myſelf, as being the chief Em- 


pefloyment to which I am defi igned (Itaque adeo TE 
 ſlugio me totus , guippe « cui unice deſtinatus ; | 


gd 


5. Cicero, 1 5 
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5. Cicero, in his Book intitled Orator, ſpeak- 
ing of the Aﬀectation of divers Greek Rhetori- 
cians, ſaid thus: And therefore Herodotus and 
Thucydides are the more admirable. For, tho 
< they lived in the ſame Age with thoſe I have 
before nam'd, yet were they far from this 
Kind of Delicacy, or rather indeed F _” 
(Quo magis ſunt, &c. mirabiles. ) 
6. That Corn, which he had brought up the 
River Arar in Ships, he could therefore make no 
Uſe of, becauſe the Helvetians, whom he did not 
care to leave, had turned off their March from 
 Arar (propterea minus uti poterat, quod.) 815 
J. The two Armies were ſeated before their 
Camps, free from preſent Danger rather than 
Concern. For why ? Empire was the Matter 
in Queſtion, depending upon the Bravery and 
Succeſs of three Combatants on each Side. Ac- 
eordingly therefore, their Minds, being erect and 


in Sulſpence, were wholly pointed upon this in 


no wiſe grateful Sight ( Ttaque ergo.) 

8. They imagine that God, fle other Arti- 
ficers, has purpoſely expoſed this ſtupendous Ma- 
cbine of the Univerſe (mundi hujus viſendam ma- 

_ chinam) to the View of Man, he being the only 
Creature that he has made capable of conſider- 
ing fo great a Work; and that therefore a curious 
and careful Obſerver and Admirer of his Work- 
manſnhip is dearer to him, than one who, like an 
irrational Brute, looks on all this glorious Scene 

only as a dull and unconcerned Spectator (e- 

que cariorem habere cterioſum ac ſolicitum infpecbo. 
rem, quam 8 &c.) 


PR 3 5 9. There 


3 7 
122 S — 
— — — 1 * — 


— ——— 


8 
— 


- 4 4 = — 
” . = — 
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9. There cannot be a greater Error than to 
believe a Man whom we ſee qualified with too 
mean Parts to do Good, to be therefore inca- 
pable of doing Hurt : There is a Supply of 
Malice, of Pride, of Induſtry, and even of 
Folly, in the Weakeſt, when he ſets his Heart 
upon it, that makes a ftrange Progreſs in Mit- 
chief (ea re.) 

10. At Myra the Centurion found a Ship of 
Alexandria ſailing into ah; and be put us on 


board thereof ( eo 0s — ) bes HHS eig 
| QuuT%. | 


— 


— — 


c 11 A C5 LXVIL. 
7 be Rendering 'g of the Particle Though. 


1 Have put into a Letter that which ought 
rather to have been talked over : Though, 


| whatever Miſtake there is in the Letter, that 


may afterwards be ſet * * Diſcourſe ( Quan- | 
= quam. ) Kaireiyt. 
A. Want i proper to one that has Senſe; i 
now the Dead have no Senſe; therefore neither - 
do the Dead want. Though what need we phi- 


= loſophiſe upon this Point, ſince we fee the 


| Matter ſtands in no great Need of Philolophy : ? 
(EA., 
N Virtue, Hd it be ſeen | in another, yet 
moves us, and makes us Friends to him in 
whom It appears to be 0 etiamſ, tamen. 3: | 


3 True 38 
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4. True Friendſhip is fo rare, that ſcarce three 
Couple of Friends are found, tho" you trace em 


from Theſeus to Oreſtes (ut ad Oreſtem perveni- 


as, profectus d Theſes.) 
4. Though we could conceal it from Gods and 
Men, yet we ought to do nothing covetouſly, 


nothing unjuſtly, nothing luſtfully, nothing in- 
conſiſtently (87.) 


6. Though Laughter be allowable, yet Gig- 
gling is blame-worthy ; for the Fluſhing of the 


Soul in Mirth 1s hable to the ſame Cenſure, Wh 
the Shrinking of 1t in Sorrow. 


7. He would not go with Q. Cicero into Aa, 


450 he might have been his Legate For he 
did not think it decent for him, ſince he had 
_ refuſed the Pretorſhip itſelf, to become the 

Follower of a Prætor (cum.) 


8. Though Things are thus, yet if they will fa 


; tisfy the Edui for the Injuries they have done . 
them and their Allies, and likewiſe the Allobro- 


ges, Cæſar ſays he will make Peace with them 
Cum ea ita ſint.) 


9. There are ſome that pretend themſtiver 


rich, tb? they have nothing; there are ſome 
that pretend themſelves poor, h they are 
: wealthy (quum, ) : 


10. I acknowledge thy Kindneſs, in 1 ſpeaking 


ſo courteouſly to me; % I am not worthy to 


come into the Womber even of thine Hand- 
maids (quum tamen.) 


11. Does the wiſe Man adore the People q = 


No, he deſpiſes them, and 3 their Honours, 
td Mey offered him (etiam) 


R 4 „ 12. A 
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12. A true Friend ſcorns to decline any Dan- 
ger, and 1s ready to reſcue his Friend, though at 
the Expence of his own Life (etiam cum.) 


13. His Queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had 
preſented him with divers Children, and with a 
Crown alſo, though he would not acknowledge it, 


had no Intereſt with him (utcungue illud fateri 
non ſuſtineret.) 


14. This Town, by reaſon of the Breadth of 
the Ditch, and the Height of the Wall, though 
but few defended it, he was not able to rake * 
Storm (paucis defendentibus. ) . 


"BG There are ſome, whoſe Authority is of 


exceeding great Force with the common People, 
bo, tho private Men, have more Intereſt than 


the Magiſtrates themſelves (qui privati.) 


16. War was waged againſt Antony, though 1 5 
4 Conſul, by Authority of the Senate; in which 
being worſted, he would have been put to 
Death, but that O avius, affecting the Empire, 
ſided wich him to ſubvert the Common-wealth 


(conſulem.)) 


17. 1. People, conſidering thoſe Things, 8 
choſe rather 20 bave him puniſbed, though innocent, 
than to be any longer in Fear themſelves ( eunt 


innoxium plecti.) 


18. Sure the King was out 4 his Win 5 85 
pull his Hair by the Roots, as though Melan- 
choly were to be abated by a bald Pate (qua 


verò.) 


„ Saul bid. I ſpared the beſt of ho Sheep 985 
- and Oxen to ſacrifice to the Lord. And Sa. 
5 muel | 
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muel ſaid unto him, As tho' Obedience were not 
more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice. 
20. Men do not conſider Accidents may be- 
fall them; every one hopes for Metellus's For- 
: tune; as though either there were more fortu- 
| nate than unhappy, or there were any Certainty 
in human Affairs, or it were more prudent to 
hope than to fear (proinde quaſi.) 


: 21. Now though we ſhould get to the Hellef- 

1 _u by Flight, yet who will prepare us a F leet 
to paſs over (Fam ut?) 

| 22. A good Man will do nothing, either a- 


gainſt the Public, or his Oath, or any ſolemn 
Engagement, for the Sake of his Friend; 20, 


tho be were Fudge in his very F riend's Caſe (ne 
# yore rang erat. bo 55 


* 85 


Cc It; A P. ILXVII. 
The Rendering of the Partic le Through. 


1. Q Ometimes Men err in their Counſels 
0 TY through Ambition, as Perdiccas ; ſome- 
* through a falſe Opinion of Right, as Bru- 
tus; ſometimes through over-doing, as Pericles ; 
A ſometimes through Anger, as Marais (propter.) 
5 The Army fell upon them moſt cruelly, 
KF flew ſeveral, put others in Chains, and com- 
— pell'd the reſt to fly into delart Places: and to 
Mountains cover'd with Snow, where ſome 
hundred of Families are reduced to fuch Di- - 
ſtreſs, that *tis greatly to be feared they will 
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in a ſhort Time all miſerably periſh W Cold 


and Hunger (frigore. ) 
3. The Ship ran aground, and ſplit to Pieces, 


not through any Fault of the Maſter, but through 
want of Skill or Obſtinacy of the Pilot (culpd, 


imperitid.) 
4. Let nothing be done through Strife or Vain- 


glory, but in Lowlineſs of Mind let each eſteem 
other better than themſelves (per contentionem, 


aut oftentationem. C * aut ampilzaſe ) Kar 
iht „ 1 reno. . 
5. Each Man is willing to ſave himſelf the > 
Trouble of examining, and had rather believe 
than judge. A Miſtake that has paſs'd through 
many Hands ſucceſſively, turns us about at Plea- 


ſure. The Cuſtom of aſſenting too eaſily is 


dangerous and unfaithful (traditus = manus 
error. * 5 


— 


. — 


CHAP. IXIX. 


The Rendering of the Partiel Till or 
_ Until. 


"HE Lark did not think it ad : 
to remove her Neſt, when the Corn 


Vas ripe, and carry her unfledg'd young ones 


ny where elſe, til the Maſter of the Field 


biſclk, neglecting the Help of his Friends and 


Relations, reſolv'd to cut down the Corn ww 5 
98 own Hand (a) e 
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2. Some think that Obedience is to be denied 
him, till he has reform'd what he has done 
amiſs (tantiſper ei denegandum, donec.) 

3. When he was in the higheſt Paſſion, he 
was ſo far from ſtooping to any Diſſimulation, 
whereby his Diſpleaſure might be concealed, 
till he had attained his Revenge, (the low Me- 
thod of Courts) that he never endeavour'd to 
do any Man an ill Office, before he firſt re- 
proach'd him with the Injuries he had done, 

and told him what he was to expect from him 
(uſque, donec.) 
4. He never laid his Head upon his Pillow 
at Night, till he had by Repentance reconcil'd 
himſelf to God, for the e of the 
| Day paſt (antequam.) 
— The Search of Truth ought not to ſtop, 
1 till you have found it; and *rwere a Shame to 
flag in the Chace, when the Game” 8 ineſtimable N 
111 inveneris.) | 
6. Laban ſet Meat before Aalen 8 Kea | 
But he faid, he would not eat, i he had pro- 
poſed his Buſineſs. And, Laban bidding him 

propoſe it, he ſpoke thus (ni? prius propojuerit. 4: 
7. Ir is the Cuſtom of the Magi not to inter 
any of their Friends / their Bodies have been 

firſt torn in Pieces by wild Beaſts, In Hyrcania the 
common Sort keep Dogs tor that very Purpoſe 
at the public Charge, Noblemen in their 
Houſes (nt a feris ſint ante laniata.) | 
8. All the Enemy turned their Backs, nor 


7 did they ceaſe flying, ill they came to the 


River 3 which was above ny Miles 
| - 3 from | 
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from the Place where they fought (neque prius 
quam.) > 
e fifty Daughters of Danaus begg'd of 
the King of the Argroes, that he would protect 
them from the Egyptians. The King told them, 
he could nt undertake their Protection, fill he 
bad imparted the Matter to the People (/e non 
mM miſt prius.) 
. The Turks count it a oreat Piece of Re- 


keen to bear falſe Witneſs againſt a Chriſtian; 


they do not ſtay till they are aſked ; they ap- 


pear without Summons, and obtrude themlelves 
on their own Accord (ut.) | 


11. So may Pharaoh live, as you ſhall not 


go hence, till your youngeſt Brother | 1s Oe 
| hither (uin.) 


112. Verily I ſay unto you, til bien 1 | 
Earth pals, one Jot or one Tittle ſhall in no wiſe 


pals from the Law, 7ill all be  Fulfilled ( quin fant 
| amnia. 2 Sc * TOUT VENT. | 
13. He retained with a never- dying g Memo- 
ry the Kindneſſes he had received; but thofe 
he had done himſelf he remember 'd fo long, 


till he that had received them was * . 


| (quoad.) 
N They laid Hands on them, and put them 
in Hold ill the next Day; for it was now Even. 
| ride (ad poſterum diem. ) £15 T1V adp lov. | 
15. At the ſame Time Cæſar order'd the 


third Battalion, that had been quiet, and #zi// 


then had kept their 3 to e forward 3 
<7 (ad id tempus.) . 
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16. When Ruth had eaten till ſhe was ſatisfied, 
ſhe roſe to glean. And Boaz order'd his Ser- 
vants to leave Handfuls on Purpoſe for her ( ad 
PR 
As for the Pope, againſt whom you de- 
d ſo loudly, I am content you ſhall bawl on 
him till you are hoarſe (uſque ad.) 

18. The Child grew and waxed ſtrong in Spi- 
rit, and was in the Deſarts fill the Day of þ his ſhew- 
ing unto Iſrael (uſque ad idem quo IF ackitss Mende. 
, 

109. Judge nothing before the Time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to Light the hid- 
den Things of Darkneſs, and will make manifeſt 
the Counſels of the Heart: And then ſhall every 


Man have Praiſe of God ( * veniat Domi- 


| mus.) f zg Ov Hahn o o KvpiG-. 


20. After the Kemites had withdrawn from the 


Amalekites, Saul routed the Amalekites from Ha- 

vila, even until you come to Sur, which lies over- 

againſt Egypt (uſque dum veniatur.) „ 
21. Alexander continued the Battle very ſmart- 
ly till Sun-let, and that Day was Demetrius lain 
(ad.) 


22. hn the Son of Aw. was not ripe 


— enough to govern, However, the Govern- 


ment remain d ſafe and intire for him till be came 
ef Age (ad puberem ætatem incolume manſit.) _ 
23. I intreat and beg of you to defer what 
Thoughts you have of executing your — 


till another Time (in.) 


224. The Emperor Charles the Fifth laid ſuch 
Rubs and Delays in Cardinal Pool's Way, 
that 
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| that he came not into England till after fifteen 
Months (nisi. 
283. Till within theſe five and twenty Years, 


nothing was more common in & — than hot 
| — (4 Ante. * 


—_—— 


0 0 H A p. IXX. 
7 he Rendering [4 of the Particle T 0. 


\Irſt of all Numa Pompilius divides the 
; Year, according to the Courſe of the Moon, 
into twelve Months (ad curſum.) 


2. The /ſraelites obey'd Joſbua's Order, and 


55 up twelve Stones out of the midſt of For- 


dan, to the Number of the Tribes of Jfraet ( ad = 
 mumerum.) 
Bn There i is a Time when one Man ruleth oer 
5 another to his own Hurt, (ad tpfius malum, 7 : 
ipſius malo.) | 
4. It was a Cullen wich the Greeks 4 *. 
mans, when they went to viſit a Friend, to ſend a 
Meſſenger before to ſignify their coming ( cum 
ad aliquem amicorum viſerent.) 5 
5. 1he Climate does not only contribute to 2 
Strength of the Body, but of the Mind alſo. — 
= 22 the Air is thin and fine, from whence — 
Athenians are generally ſharp, and of quick Parts. 
At Thebes it is thick and foggy, and this makes 


the Natives dull and robuſt (non ſolum ad | 


rabur cerporum, 8 * animorum Facil lag | 


call.) 
11 75 6. He 
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6. He brought again the thirty Pieces of Sil- 
ver to the Chiet-Prieſt and Elders, ſaying, I have 
ſinned, in that I have betrayed the innocent 


Blood. And they ſaid, I bat is that to us: See | 


thou to that (Quid ad nos ? Ti wpos ine; 
F. All that Time the Ambaſſadors ſpend in 
conſulting with the Conſpirators; and with ſuch 
Importunity prevail upon them, 7o ſend Letters 
by them to the Tarquinii (ut literæ fibi ad Tarqui- 
nios darentur) perferendæ nempe. _ 
8. Saul, yet breathing out Threatenings and 
Slaughter againſt the Diſciples of the Lord, went 
unto the High Prieſt, and defired of him Letters 
to Damaſcus to the Synagogues, that if he found 
any of this Way, whether they were Men or 
Women, he might bring them bound to Je- 
ruſalem ( (petit ab eo epiſtolas in Damaſcum. ) 'Hry- 
| Caro Tag abr Wige fb . wpos ra c 
vuyes. | 
— © What I cod to have 4 to a ; 
longer Time 1 will put in Execution out of hand, 


that 1 may forthwith ſee, whether Shame and 5 


Duty, or LN is more prevalent with you (in 
longiorem diem.) 


10. Lucius 7 orquatus uſed oreat Severity to ls : 


own Son, upon the Articles exhibited againſt him 


by the Macedonian Legates, for Acts of Extor- 


tion, while he was Prztor in that Province ( * 
veritatem in ſuo filio adhibuit.) 
11. It is my Judgment, that Diſcontent, F. ear, 8 
80 and 1 are Incident to a wile Man ( cadere 5 


| "anc The 
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12. The People formed themſelves % the 
Manners of their King, as their only Pattern 


(in.) 


had taken a Subject to Wife (in uxorem.) 
14. He was fo indulgent to his Relations 


that he thought it a Piece of Irreligion to be 
angry with thoſe whom he was obliged to love : 


(in.) 


perſecutus ſum uſque ad mortem. 


16. When I find Cicero, in ſurely a holy - - 
viſhment of Soul, preferring one Day ſpent accord- 
ing to the Precepts of Philoſophy, before a ſinful 
Immortality; and (necnon) the Plalmiſt almoſt in 


the ſame Words, as well as the ſame Paſſion, 


One Day in thy ks is better than a thouſand: | 


cannot chuſe but think there are irreſiſtible 


Charms and Beauties in Virtue, and Pleaſures in 


true Philoſophy, as raviſhing as they are pure 


and facred: And who can reſtrain himſelf from 
the glowing Deſires of, and reſolute Endeavours 
after, a Share in them? (unum diem ex præceptis 


philoſophiee allum Peccants immortalitati 9 
tem.) 


17. They den away about fe thouſand | 
Head of Cattle, the greateſt Part whereof was 
| ſhared among the Soldiers, Man by Man, ac- = 


cording to the Manner of the Country (ex.) 


13. Edward the Fourth was the firſt of all the 
Kings of England ſince the Norman Conqueſt, that 


156. I perſecuted this Way even unto the Death, 7 
binding and delivering into Priſon both Men and 
Women ( banc inſtitutionem ſum capitaliter inſettas 
tus) rar 1 odo edi & A ð⁰ . 1 Selam one N 


18. The 


LE | 
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1 18. The Germans, according to their Cuſtom, 
putting themſelves into a Phalanx, received the 
Force of our Swords (ex conſuetudine ſua.) 
Whereas the Triumviri, according to the 
Cuſtom whereby Things were then managed, had 
| fold Saufeiur's Eſtate ; by the Labour and In- 
duſtry of Atticus it was brought to paſs, that by 
the ſame Meſſenger Saufeius was informed he had 
loſt his Patrimony, and re-obtained it again ( con- 
ſuetudine.) 
20. That the City might not be large to no 
Purpoſe, Romulus, according to the old Stratagem 
of 3 of Cities, ſet open an Aſylum. I hi- 
ther reſorted, as to a Place of Refuge, out of 
the neighbouring Countries, all the Rabble, 
without Diſtinction, Bond and Free, one with 
another, Folk deſirous of e and Novelty 
' (vetere conſilio condentium urbes.) * 
21. As ſoon as the Thing was Ae to 
the Helvetians by Information, according to their 
Cuſtoms, they made Orgetorix ſtand his Trial in 
Chains; the Puniſhment to follow, upon his 
Condemnation, was to be burnt (moribus ſuis.) 
22. Let us by all Means fly Haughtineſs, 
Diſdain, and Arrogance, when Things are prof. 15 
perous, and run according to our Deji re ( ad vo- 
luntatem) e 
1 1 not a Fool l to kis Folly; a 
leſt thou allo be like unto him (ſecundum.) 
24. Anſwer a Fool according to his F olly, leſt = 
he be wiſe in his own Conceit. — 
283. Though moſt of Twll's Books of Philo- 85 
: ſophy ſeem to have fomerhing divine in 1 them, 


5 8 | 8 15 


5 
. | 
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yet that Treatiſe of old Age, which in his old 
Age he wrote; that Piece, I ſay, do I look 
upon, according to the Greek Proverb, to be the 
9 of the dying Swan. 

. How come you to be ſet out with Co- 
he] ? Never had any Bird ſuch a Variety of 
| Feathers, You have nothing about you that's 
either according to Nature or common Faſhion | 
GO 9 
237. Why walk not thy Diſciples according to. 
the Tradition of the Elders, but eat Bread with 
unwaſhed Hands (ut poſtulat, ut fert?) 5 
228. We requeſt of you that you would 


vouchſafe your Aſſiſtance to this poor oppreſs'd 


Man, and, according to your wonted Juſtice, re- 
; train the Inſolence of his Adverſary (pro. 

29. One Man is for a ſingle Life, another 
for a married State; others for Privacy, and 


ſome again are pleasd with publick Admini- 5 


ſtrations in the Government according to the 
various Diſpoſitions of Bodies and Minds. 

Zo. There is a Vanity which is done u 
the Earth, that there be juſt Men unto whom it 
_ happeneth according to the Work of the Wicked : 

Again, there be wicked Men to whom it hap- 
peneth according to the Work of the Righ- 


teous: I faid that this alſo is Vanity ( quod funt 


om quibus accidunt digna ſontibus. ) 
. Philoſophy is ſo far from being praiſed | 

| ſuitable to what ſhe has deſerv'd of Man's Life, 
that ſhe is by the _ ah * many even 

| reviled ( 5 ac. 4 


32 10 
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32. It was obſerved that Pampey's Army, 


= contrary to their ordinary Cuſtom, was advanc'd 


a pretty way from their Trenches (extra.) 

33. Cæſar, his whale Army almoſt being 
dn N becauſe the Thing had happened con- 
trary to Expectation and Cuſtom, encouraging 
his Men, draws the ninth Legion to their Suc- 


cour (præter.) 


34 A whe Man is never onde at any 
croſs Event; he knows nothing could have 


been better than it is. All Things are ſucceſs- 
ful to him; noibing happens contrary to his Ex- 
_— or Opinion, becauſe he is indifferent to 

every Thing. Whilſt others are toſſed up and 


| down betwixt Hopes and Fears, his Mind is 
eſtabliſhed (nibil præter opinionem accidit.) 


5. He treated the poor Queen more ſharp- 


ly than ſhe deſerved at his Hands contrary fa 
_ what he had promiſed to the French Dog (con- 


tra quam, contra ac.) 


36. *Ttoul not be foreign to the Buſ neſs i in band 


to give a ſhort Account of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms to the Gauls (Non abs re fuerit.) 


37. If it ſhould happen that we are forced 


to difoblige any Perſon, we mult endeavour to | 
excuſe it as well as we are able to him (ad- f 


verſus.) 


8. He was of a moſt 5 Courteſy and 
Affability 7 all Men who made any Addreſs 


to him; and ſo deſirous to oblige em, that he 
did not enough conſider the Value of the Ob- 


** or r the Merit of the Perſon he choſe 
NS © OL... 
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to oblige ; from which much of his Misfortune 
reſulted ( adverſum. 5 2 

39. Did you ever ſee the Alps : ? Yes, I have. 
Theſe Mountains are no more than Warts / to 
the Billows of a raging Sea (/i conferantur.) 

40. The ſame Perſons, in whoſe-Behalf we 
wrote to you in September, the laſt Year, com- 
plain grievouſly to us, that they have not been 
able hitherto to obtain Poſſeſſion of the Inheri- 
tance left *em by their Father's Will (apud. 

41. The Duke by his Letters cleared himſelf 95 


to the Queen, and openly profeſſed the Protel- Ls 


tant Religion. 
42. Whilſt by the Help of Philoſophy No 
are ſearching into the Secrets of Nature, they 
think themſelves to receive not only a marvellous 
Pleaſure, but alſo to do a Thing highly pleaſing to 
' the Author and Maker thereof (videntur fibi non 
ſolum admirabilem, &c. fed apud anden, &c. 


ſummam inire * ) 


. 43. Theſeus, King of Athens, to ws great 


Honour, reſtored the People to their Liberty 
( cum.) 5 
5 44. Have no Regard to the Perſon of 2 
great Man; ſtrive for Truth, even to Death, 
and contend for Juſtice, even to the Danger of 5 
r 5 
45. Our Merchants, which reſide in the 


Town, 7 the vaſt Advantage of your People, 1 


were forbid to viſit their Countrymen, or aſ- 

iſt them in the leaſt (non fine. ) 
46. As it has been always a great unde 
of rejoicing to us, Whenever any proſperous 
Succe [5 
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Succeſs attends your Arms; ſo neither are we 


ſorry for the late Advantage gained by your 
. Fleet, tho', as we underſtand, it happen d 4 
little to the Detriment of our own TOE ( aliquo 
cum detrimento.) 
47. The French King en leſt the moſt 
potent Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, ſhould be joined in a League of Ami- 
ty, o the 3 * France (in Galliæ peri- 
culum.) 
48. While theſe Things were 1 Fran- 
cis the Second dies; whether to the greater Grief 


E the Papiſts, or Joy of the Proteſtants, L can- | 


not ſay (majori Pontificiorum dolore.) 

49. Theſe Things he wickedly attempted, 
but 10 his own Deſtruction, as WE ſhall ſhew by | 
and by ( ſuo exitio.) a 
o. The Oxen of this country are not only 
extreme hardy, but Beautiful allo zo look to (ab 
aſpetin decorus.) 

51. He built Ships, and thence of flat- 1 
bottom'd Boats, each of which were big e- 
nough to carry thirty Horſes. (vebendis.) 
52. Antas, Son of Anchiſes and Venus, when 


| Troy was burnt, foregoing his Country, came to 


Laurentum, ſeeking an Abode, and a Place to 
build a City in (condendæque urbi locum. og 

53. As for what Things ſtill remain to be 
tranſacted, about thoſe we have determin'd to 


feud an Embaſſy. .to your Majeſty ( mittendam 


decrevimus.) 
5 54: This is thats "Nana of Virtue and — 8 1 

ſure Whether they think right or wrong in 
1 pras 83 195 this 
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this Matter, I am neither at Leiſure to examine 
nor is it neceſſary; fince I undertook only to give 
an Account of their Conſtitution, but not to defend 
it (quippe qui narr mia eorum * non etiam 
tuenda ſuſceperim.) 
55. No Studies are ſo valuable (tanti) that 
we ſhould abandon for them the Duty we owe 
our Friends, and which thoſe very Studies com- 
mand us moſt Oy to obſerve 1 enſtodiendum 
præcipiunt.) 
56. We beg this one Thing of you, that, if 
out of your Clemency you have determined ts 
ſave ns, you would not {trip us of our Arms 
( nos eſe conſervandys.) 
57. Czfar, ſeemin ſufficiently to anderfiand | 
the Minds of his Soldiers, thought fit to try what 
Intention or Inclination Pompey had to fight 
(itentandum eximavit.) | 
58. When we had diſcovered C Yprus, we 
left it on the Left Hand, and failed into Syria, 
and landed at Tyre: For there the Ship was 10 
unlade her Burden (expoſi tara erat m, thi navis 
exponere debebat onus. ) 
59. Philoſophy. andedithes. to 8 PR 
Root of all our Evils. Let us then reſign our- 
| ſelves up to her Culture, and endure to be curd 
(ftirpitus extracturam pollicetur) ſe ſcilicet. 5 
50. Pain ſrems to be the moſt violent Adver- 
| ſary of Virtue; that ſhakes his burning Torches 


at us; that hreatens to vanquiſh F ortitude, 
Magnanimity, and Patience. 


t. I have ſpoken 70 Exerciſe, einen Pry 55 f 


Praftice. Les, now let us fee 2 to Reaſon; 
on | : unleſs 
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_ unleſs you have any Thing to offer againſt what 
hath been deliver'd (de. 
62. I ſhall not only ſpeak 0 Diſcontent (tho? 
1 ſhall co that in 54 firſt Place) but to every 

Diſtemper of the Soul. 

63. *Tis in vain for a Man to avoid Prodiga- 
lity, if he turns to the contrary Excels (Fruftra 
Uttaveris.) 

64. To ſay nothing of others, when I myſelf 
fat at the Helm of Government, did not Arms 
give place to the Gown (Ut alios. omittam ? ) 

65. He was a great Pretender to Oratory 
and Poetry, and eminently bad at both ; which 
brings to my Memory a Character given by 7u- 
lius Capitolinus of the Emperor Verus. He is 
| ſaid to have been a better Orator than Poet; 
rather, to ſpeak the Thing more properly, to have 
been a viler Poet than Orator (7 , ut verius 
5 dicam. ) 5; 

66, Whilſt we are in the k Body we are not 
at home, but Pilgrims and Strangers. And this 
Notion the Heathens had of our preſent Life 
and Condition in this World. We go out of 

this Life, ſays Tully, as it were from an Inn, 
and not from our Home; Nature having de- 

| fined it to us as a Place to ſojourn, but not to 

dwell in (commorandi enim natura diverſorium no- 
Ls non habitandi locum dedit.) © | 
57. I ſaw an old Man at Conſtantinople, who, 
after he had taken the Cup of Wine into his 
Hand 10 drink, made firſt an hideous Noiſe. I 
aſk'd his Friends why he did fo; they anſwer'd 


me, that, by this Outery, he did as it were 7 
#8 - „„ Wan 
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warn his Soul to retire into ſome ſecret Corner 
of his Body, or wholly to paſs out of it; that ſhe 
might not be guilty of that Sin which he was 
about to commit, nor be defiPd by the Wine 
that he was going to pour in (ut biberet.) 
68. He had order'd his Wine, which was in 
very ſmall Bottles, to be di fributed into three 
Sorts ( Deſcripſerat ;,) not to give us the Liberty 
of chuſing, but that we might not have the Power 
_ of refuſing ; ſince one Sort was for himſelf and 
us, another for his lower Friends (for he has 
his Friends by Tires) and a third Sort for theirs 
and our Attendants (non ut poteſtas eligendi, we 
ne jus efſet recuſandi.) 
69. In order to bear ow Evils manfully, we 
muff always conſider that we are born upon 
theſe Terms, to be expoſed to all the Darts of 
Fortune; and that what hath ever befaln any 
done may befal our ſelves (Ut fortiter feramus,) 
Jo. We have ſent our Letters to the Duke 
of Savoy, wherein we have moſt importunately 
beſought him to ſpare thoſe miſerable People 


"FM that implore his Mercy, and that he would no 


longer ſuffer that dreadful Edict to be 1 in Force 
(uti parceret.) 

71. The Heloetians perſuade the Latcbrigi, 
their Neighbours, % take the ſame Reſolution, 
to burn their Towns and Villages, and ſet out 


along with them (uti capiant.) 


72. To theſe Men happened that which 
generally uſes to happen to Perſons too arrogant 
and obſtinate to come back to 2 very Terms, 


and 


nme ny 
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and moſt eagerly to court that which but a 


little before they ſcorn'd (ut: eo recurrant. ) 


73. The Matter came 70 this at laſt : The 


young Man, by hearing the ſame Things preſſed 


upon him fo. often, ſhipp'd off for Afa, and 


ſerved under the King of Perſia (adeo) h. e. eo. 


74. Czſar, concluding that Pompey could by 
no Means be drawn out to Battle, judg'd this 
the propereſt Courſe of War for himſelf, 10 


move his Camp from that Place, and always to 
be upon the March (ut: moveret.) 


75. Domitius ſends Letters to Pompey, by Men 


that knew the Country, 10 intreat and beg that 
he would ſuccour them (qui. 


76. I took my Breakfaſt before-hand, which 


was likely to be my Dinner allo, for there was 
no Place fo bait at, before I came to my Jour 5 
ney's End (ubi diverſarer. » 


77. There are many, that uke from ſome, 


© to laviſh upon others ; and theſe think to ap- : 


pear bountiful to their Friends, if they enrich 


them by any Manner of Means ( ous alis lar- 8 


1 5 ow) - 


if Virtue and Conſtancy are to be re- 
—_ either this is the Way, or there is none 


at all to obtain them (per quam eas aſſequare.) 


79. The wiſer Sort of great Perſons bring 
in ever upon the Stage ſome upon whom to draw 


be Envy that would fall upon themſelves ; fome- 

times upon Miniſters and Servants, ſometimes 

upon Collegues and Aſſociates, and the like. 
And, for that Turn, there are never wanting 


Perſons of violent and undertaking Natures, : 
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who, ſo they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any Coſt (in quos invidiam in ſe 
incurſuram derivent. 
80. As a Calm at Sea is underſtood, when 
the leaſt Breath of Wind doth not ſtir the 
Waves; ſo is the quiet and peaceful State of 
the Mind beheld, when there is no Paſſion to 
dN it (qua moveri queat.) 
| They have no Clocks to diſtinguiſh 
: 1 nor Miles to ſhew the Diſtance of Places 
( quibus.) 
82. 1 made my Pools of Water. to water 
therewith the Wood that — forth Trees 5 
(quibus irrigaretur.) 
83. My Drift is not to take away the Army 
from Pompey, and keep it myſelf, which yet 
were no difficult Matter for me to do: but 


that he may not have it 70 uſe n, we (quo 8 
contra me uti paſſit.) 


8.4. Sure never Man was planted in a Court, ; 
that was fitter for that Soil, or brought better 
Qualities with him to e purify that Air (quibus, 
&c.) 
„ Ceſar does us great Wrong, to leſſen our 
Tributes by his coming (qui deteriora faciat.) 
36. *Twould be tedious to give you a full 
Deſcription of this City ; yet, not to be wholly 


ſilent, I'Il fay as much as will be ſufficient for 


one that is n. not a Book, but an Epiſtle 


(ne tamen.) 

37. Dear Son, 5 W and diligent 
- and ſpare no manner of Labour (if it is a Labour 
and not rather a Fe to learn , that you may 


make 
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make a good Uſe of theſe Advantages before 
you („i diſcendi labor eſt potius, quam voluptas.) 


88. The Governor of the Place, with all his 


Family, came out of the Town with me, to brin 
me on my Way. I could by no Means perſuade 
him to omit this Office of Reſpect ( deducendi 
eunsſd.7 
89. Titurius, a Man both of great Wiſdom 
and Valour, runs to Labienus, and tells him the 
only Way of Safety is to make a ſudden Erup- 
tion out of the Town ( faceret.) 
go. What our Friend Paſſidonius has ſaid in 
his fifth Book of the Nature of the Gods is 
no way improbable ; viz. That Epicurus was 
of Opinion, there were no Gods; and that 
whatever he ſpake concerning the immortal Gods, 
was only given out to avoid the Odium of Man- 
| kind: And therefore that in Words-(oratione ) 
he allow'd Gods, but in fact demoliſh'd them, 


WM in as much as he robb'd them of all Kind of 


Action (quæque is de Diis immortalibus dixerit, 

— 5 deteſtandæ Ih. e. amoliendæ] gratiã aixiſſe.) 
. I would not have you go to Axiſtotle for = 

Lies for this would be too tedious ; and 


= | beſides there are many Things all through thoſe N 


Books of little or no Uſe. *Twill be ſufficient 
to read ſome Compendium (/ legeris.) 
92. Whether 1 ſhall do a Thing that will 
| * my Pains, to ſet down exact the Affairs 
of the People of Rome from the firſt Founda- 


tion of the City, I neither well know, nor, if . 


I did, dare Nahm (/ — 


93. Wiſdom : 
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93. Wiſdom imitates the Divine Perfections, 
and efteems all human Occurrences inferior to 
Virtue (inferiora Virtute ducit.) | 

94. J have no Reaſon to be offended at thoſe by 
* I was accuſed ; or at thoſe by whom I 
am condemned, ſave only this, that they 
thought they did me harm (non habeo quod ſuc- 
cenſeam.) : 
98. We have no 5 10 place any Hope in 
our Enemy, if we have none in ourſelves nw 
eſt x ) 125 
If ever in any War heretofore ye had 
PL O Romans, to render Thanks firſt to the 
immortal Gods, and next to your own Bravery, 
*rwas in Yeſterday's Battle (fuit quod ageretis.) 
7. I ſpeak it againſt my Will, nor would 
* ſpeak it at all, ut that my Aﬀedlion to the 
Commonwealth doth over-rule me og caritas rei- 
ee). - 
98. If, as it is the Prers, i it were our Cuſtom 
oF” 4 I ſhould chuſe rather to begin with 
Omens, and Vows and Prayers to Gods and 

Goddeſſes, to vouchſafe happy Succeſſes to fo 
great and laborious an Undertaking (precatio- 

nibus Deorum.) 

99. Procas begat Numitor and Amulius. To 


Numitor, who was the eldeſt of the Family, he 


bequeaths the ancient Kingdom of the Silvian 
Race. However, Might prevail'd more than 
either the Will of the Father, or the Regard to 


Age: Driving out his Brother, Amis reigns : 
( ., #latis. . 


100. Al 5 


ü 


(es 
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100. All Vice ſtands upon a Precipice ; and 
to engage in any ſinful Courſe is to run down 


the Hill: It is much eaſier not to begin a bad 
Courſe, than to put a Stop to ourſelves after we 


have begun it. 715 a fond Thing for a Man to 


think to ſet Bounds to himſelf in any. Thing that is 
| bad (. Aulta res eſt nequitie modus.) 


101. Though there were no State of Im- 


mortality after this Life, yet methinks we ſhould 
not defire to live always in this World. As 
Nature, ſays Tully, hath ſet Bounds and Meaſures 
to other Things, ſo likewiſe to Life; of which Men 
| ſhould know when they have enough, and not 


covet fo much of it till they be tir d and cloy'd 


with it (Habe Natura ut aliarum rerum, fic vi- 


vendi modum. 
102. Charles the Great diſperſed the Sarons 


. about ſeveral Countries of the World. An Ar- 
gument of this is, the Cities of Tranſilvauia, 
which 0 this Day are inhabited by Saxons (in 
Bunc uſque diem etiamnum, bodic que.) 7 

103. The Lord, as ſoon as he had done talk- 


ing with Abraham, went away; and Abrabam 


rreturn'd 70 the ſame Place from whence he came 
Lane, 


104. The Sun b and the Sun goeth . 


down, and haſteth to the Place where he aroſe 5 


idemque anbelat ubi, &c.) 


106. Thoſe Trades are by no Means to be 


: _ that are : the Handmaids to Pleaſure : 


Fiſn- 


105. To what Purpoſe is all this? To let you . 
ſee that crafty Men are not approv'd a of by our 
Anceſtors (Quorſum bec?) 


5 ingly, and promoted it 20 the atmoſt of his Po- 
er: And it was his uſual Preface in his Trea- 
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Fiſhmongers, Butchers, Cooks, Poulterers. Aud 
to theſe, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, Dancing: ma- 


_ Sc. ( Aade huc.) 


07. He choſe \uma High Prieſt out of the 


"ere: ci to the End there might be one to whem 


the common People might reſort for Counſel in 
all ſacred Matters (ut eſet -_y 
108. With this the Meſſenger returns to 


Rome. The King immediately confulted the Se- 
nate in Words to this Purpoſe (bis ferme verbis.) 


109. Tho? many have wrote worthily of the 


Roman Affairs, yet it will be a Pleaſure to me, 
that I myſelf alſo 7 the utmoſt of my Power endea- 
_ vour'd to tranſmit toPoſterity the Atchievements 


of the Sovereign Nation of the Wald (pro vi- 


rili parte.) 


110. Henry the e lord Peate exceed- : 


ties, That, when Chriſt came into the World, 


Peace was ſung ; and, when he went out of the 
World, Peace was bequeathed { pro virihur, oro 
1 vir ili. * 


411. Ceſar hy the extreme Labour of the 
Soldiers (the Work in turning the Courſe of 


the River being continued Day and Night) 
had now brought the Matter 10 this Paſs, that 


the Horſe, though with Difficulty and Unwil- 


lingnels, yet could and Gurſt pals the River 5 
(ue, ) 5 
112. After a ſhort Diſpute « on each Side, the 
Matter is at laſt brought zo this Iſue, that ſuch 


. e 
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as have Houſes or Poſſeſſions in Spain, be diſ- 
banded preſently; the reſt at the River Varus. 

113. Although Joy be a Paſſion ſo pleaſing 
and cheriſhing — the Soul of Men; yet if it be 
not kept within Bounds, if it be ſuffered to run 

to Exceſs, it ſometimes proves deadly and di- 
rectly kills (mortem affert.) So Gellius, among 
other Examples to the ſame Purpoſe, tells of a 
Roman Matron, who, ſecing her Son return from 
the Battle of Cannæ, where ſhe apprehended he 
had been flain, immediately fell down dead (ani- 
mam efflavit, exanimata eſt, ) being overcome, with 
the Exceſs of Joy which ſhe conceived at the 
Sight (in eandem — eodem Luc] * 
nentia.) 
114. This Life is but our 1 and Child- 5 
hood, in Compariſon of the manly Pleaſures and 
Enjoyments of the other State. And why ſhould 
wee deſire to be always Children, and to linger 


here below to play the Fool yet a little longer? £ 


In this Senſe that high Expreſſion of the Poet is 
true, The Gods conceal from Men the Sweet- 


neſs of dying, to make them patient and contented - 


to live (ut durent vivere. | © 


115. He ſtirreth up the Pad teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to 
tbis Place ( bucuſque. } Fog welt. 
116. He ſpake a Parable unto them, o this 
End, that Men ought always to Pray, and not to 
faint (e9 pertinentem, quod, Ke. ) pos T9 . n- 


— _ gc reha &c. 


17 an : | 


mt — — — 
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117. Jacob calld that Place the Preſence of 
God, becauſe he had ſeen God there Face to Face 
7 præſeus præſentem.) 

118. There is a Tradition, that Homer was 
blind. Yet what Country, what Coaſt, what 
Place of Greece, what Skirmiſh, what pirch'd 

Battle, what Motion of Men, what of Beaſts, is 
not ſo drawn to the Life, that what he ſaw not 
_ he has made us ſee (expius?) 

119. The King, highly Aa at the Hor- 1 

| ridneſis of the Fact, has commanded Inquiry to 1 

de made after the Authors of the Murder, to the F 

1 End they may be puniſhed according to their De- 


„ ſert (pro eo ac meriti ſunt.) _ 
ll 120. He never ſpake well of himſelf, nor in 
x of others, making good that Saying of Panſa 
in Tully, That no Man is apt to envy the Virtue 
| of another, that has any of bis own to truſt to 
Neminem alterius, qu ſus confideret vrt, invi- 
A 
121. Honour being contemn'd, Money alſo : 
being contemn'd, what remains 70 be . 5 
(4% extimeſcenduon fit y) 
122. There is no * Pleaſure in the | 
World comparable to the Delight and Satisfaction 
that a Man takes in doing good. This Cato 
in Tully boaſts of as the great Comfort and Joy 
of his Old- Age, That nothing was more plea- 
fant to him than the Conſcience of a well-ſpent 
Life, and the Remembrance of many Benefits 
and Kindneſſes done to others ( 2 _ 
OW. > 
„ „„ „ 123 Be 
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123. Becauſe the Revenues of particular Per- 


ſons are ſmall, and the Number of thoſe that 


want is infinite, therefore this univerſal Bounty 


it in our Power to be liberal to thoſe that are 
more nearly allied to us (ut facultas fit, qua fi- 


124. If ſome boiſterous and violent Paſſion 


ruffle and torment us, which we feel ourſelves 
unable to ſubdue by downright ſtriving ; the 
_ beſt Expedient will be to ſhift the Scene, and 
to divert and draw off the Mind to another Courſe. © 


Thus we preſerve our Lands from Inundations 


by opening Trenches, and carrying off the 
Wars by another Channel (animum alio abdu- 
125. Go to now, ye rich Men, weep and howl 
for your Miſeries that ſhall come upon you 
. ( Age unc, O divites. ) "AV vy 06 Tu. "Ave 
W el Are, Age nunc qui dicitis, Jacob. iv. 13, 

Illud 2y+ tantum valet quantum apud Prophe- 
tas, Jam ego ad vos, nempe ſermonem neum con- 


verto. Utuntur fic & Xenophon & Plutarchus. 


Solet etiam pluribus id dici, ut apud Homerum, 


en zu pert ,, 
Sad Age! omnes gueſs manete, | 


| Nenophon, "Aye d drr. 
Aedum ! attendite, 
J 


126. To conclude, we ER + iged to promote 
the Good of human Society, as far as in us 


lies 
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hes (Ad ſummam. In ſumma. De cætero. Bud 


TR F<) 


* 5 n 2 F 
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TR Engliſh, by the running of the 


Sea between, lie at too great a Diſtance 
| ta be able to aſſiſt us upon every * — e 
unt diijunctiores, quam ut paſſint.) 


21. His Learning and Virtue is too great to 
be ſet forth with Advantage by me, and oo 
Well known every-where to need it, unleſs I would, 
according to the Proverb, flew the Sun with a 


Lantern (tum notior ali due, quam ut debeat) 


3. Cæſar was los old, in my Opinion, to amuſe 
himſelf with prejecting the Conqueſt of the World. 
Such an Imagination was excuſable in Alexan- 
der, a Prince full of Youth and Fire, and not 
£aſy to be check'd in his Hopes. But Ceſar 
_ ought to have been more grave (erat, meo quidem 


Judicio, etate projefiior, quam ut totius orbis 828 
fie animo agitare deberet.) 


He bid them refer the Cauſes that were 


Too er fer them to him, and he would hear 
N _ (difficiliores quam pro ſe.) 
5. The Back of a Camel is eaſily broken un- 


Pg a Burden to heavy, eſpecially in Ways that 


are ſlippery and dirty (juſto raviore. 


6. On the 6th of May they labour with all 


5 * light w. to ſcale and win | the Walls, but, 


they 


LEST 


wu y the , 
* {0p : Wes 8 
« 1 F Fl 3 2 M4 


| oO ) 
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their Ladders being tos /bort, they are beat back 
A a great Multitude of ſmall Shot; very many 


re llain and more wounded Guſto breviores.) 
7. Greatneſs of Spirit and 28 unleſs 


in Men perfectly wiſe and virtuous, is for the 


molt Part ſomething too hot and boiling ( ferven- 
tior.) 
8, Being detained by contrary Winds full 
three Months i in the Haven, he lets fail too late 


. Our Horſe, artacking the em « Rear 


too ferwardh, j oin Battle with the Helvetian Ca- 


valry in a x +" ater Place, and a few of 


our Men fall (cupidias. ) 


10. Does one of our Friends live to Hen 


a 5 # Let him be called a good Huſband; Is he 


too warm ? Let him be reckoned a Man of 


Smartneſs and Spirit. This is the Way to make 
Friends, and keep them ſo. 


11. Whether Pain be an Evil or no, let the 


| Stoicks look to that. Be it what it will, I do 
not think it ſo great as it ſeems to be; andi 
do affirm, that Men are 700 vehemently frack -- 

with the falſe Appearance and Conception of i it, 
and that its whole Smart is tolerable. 


12. It is good Advice, in order to a ſafe and 5 


quiet Paſſage through this Life, not to cor- 


rect the inveterate Vices of others, and oppoſe 
the- bh, Opinions too ſeverely. : 
The Enghhh Language has been hithento 


IS little too carelefly handled ; and, I think, has 
had leſs Labour ſpent about its iſhing, than 
= aw Till e 3 of ing —_ the . 
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Eighth, there was ſcarce any Man regarded it, 
bur Chaxcer ; and nothing was written in it, 
| which one would be willing to read twice, but 
ſome of his Poetry, 
14. It is always eſteemed the greateſt Miſchief 
a Man can do thoſe whom he loves, to raiſe 
Men's Expectations of them #oo high by undue | 
and impertinent Cammendations. 
15. Roper Aſcham, en to 
Dicing and Cock- fighting, CI | 
Man, leaving behind him two ingenious as, 
whereof he intitled the one T oxophilus, and the 
other Scholarcha ( nimio plus.) 
106. You, my Son, ave happened to live in 
the Time of a War, of which the one Side had 


too much Wickedneſs, che 2 tao bitle Succeſs = 
LCelicitatis parum.) | 


— - The Liberty of t | in freſh Water, = 
| which is ever free to all that are not open Ene- 2 
mies, was not allowed us, but under armed 
| Guards, and that tes at a very extravagant Rate 
(& quidem.) - 
I 3. Much too he helps the Field, wha bande a 


the barren Clods with Harrows, and draws over 1 


them the Wicker-Hurdle (Men ade = 


F 4 . e : ; 


V 
2 be Rendering of the Particle Towards. 


S ſoon he found the Army — 5 
e jemards bim, be crole'd the River, as 
the? be 5 cated! to y (ad /e ny » You . 


ed Iqqury (aduerfus. ) 
6. Montaigne 
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2. You, I warrant, would have advis'd Epi- 
eurus to follow Plato's Example, and lay out 
| himſelf upon Muſick, Geometry, Arithmetick, 
and Aftronomy, all of them Amuſements that 
proceed upon falſe Principles; and, if they were 
true, contribute nothing towards our Bing better, 
that is, more pleaſantly (mbil afferunt, quo, &c. 5 
vi vam us.) 
3. Towards the latter End of Marcb, nobody 
was ſuffered to come aſhore (Ad.) 
4. Towards the End of Supper, ſhe drank to 
al her Servants, who pledged her in order upon 
—_ Knees, — Tears with their Wine 
„ 
3. There are certain Duties to be obſerved, 
even towords thoſe from whom you have receiv- 


” , when he inquired the Reaſon - 
why giving a 4 Man the Lye ſhould be account- 
ed ſuch a Diſgrace, and odious Charge, faid ve- 

ry prettily : If it be well weigh'd, to ſay that a 


Man lyes is as much as to ſay that he is a Bra- 


vado towards God, and a Coward towards Man. 
For a Lye faces God, and ſhrinks from Man 
| (adverſus,) 
7. Humilityis the right Poſture of our Souls 
| towards themſelves : Compaſſion is the right 
_ Poſture of our Soul towards others; and De- 
votion is the right Poſture of our Souls towards 
God : So that theſe three ſeem to make up the 
abſolute Perfection of the Cbriſtian State. + 


x 4 8. What a 


TIS ius * you an 1 e for them all: For 
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8. What Man is that, that is coming to- 
wards us? *Tis my Maſter's Son [ſaac (adver- 


* 9. It is of Advantag t ds the pa« 
is of main e towar 8 
— 


82 and calm enduring of Pain, to 
thoroughly how honourable it is (ad.) 
10. The Report goes, that a She-Wolf ura 


ber Courſe from out of the Mountains that are 


round about, towards the Childrens Cry, and gave 


the Infants Suck fo tenderly, that the Maſter of 
the King's Cattle ſaw her licking the Babes with 


her Tongue (ad Puerilem vagilum * fes- 5 
i") 


— 
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ou puniſh Wickedneſs when commit- 
ted; with us even Thinking is Sinning : 
Yau! * the Conſcious; we Conſcience alone, 


| which there is no ſhutting out (epud nos & cagi· 
bare peccare oft.) 


2. Fear is 4 all Affections (Anger except ted) 
the unapteſt to admit any Conference with Rea- 
ſon : For which Reaſon the Wiſe Man faith of 
Fear, that it is @ betraying of the Succours which 


| Reaſon offereth (abjeFio (ſigns) ee, : 
Juæ & ratiocinatione ſunt.) | 
3. Do you ſtudy?. or go 4 fiſbin 2 7 ride a 
bunting ? or do all theſe together ? ſince our La- 


this _ 
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this Lake affords Plenty of Fiſh ; the Woods 
that ſurround it, Game; and that moſt pro- 
found Retreat, Study (An piſcaris ? an venaris 7 

an fimul omnia?) 
4. Death, Poverty, Pain, is not more to be 
avoided than the doing my one an Injury ( fa- 
"ons © 
8. I you make any Scruple of calling him 
happy whom you ſee clear and free from all 
violent Emotions of Spirit ( um, &c. vogare 
dubitabis ?) 


6. The Engliſh and the French, ſending their 
Ambaſſadors into Scotland, pretending an ex- 
ceeding great Deſire to compound the Difter- | 
ence ( miſſs. ) 
7. Alexander, alter his great Conqueſts in 
c Ala, receiving Letters of ſome ſmall Fights or 
 Skirmiſhes in Greece, at the taking of ſome 
Bridge or Fort, told his Friends, that it ſeem- 
ed to him, that they had ſent him News of the 
Battles of Homer's Frogs and Mice. 
8. The Damage, received by the Loſs of this 
one Ship, the Engliſh abundantly made good by 


Taking ſeveral _— __ ( yore Hiſpanicis 
navibus interceptis.) 


9. We were now come ſo near the Shore, that 7 
the Inhabitants took Notice of our Diſtreſs, and, 


coming down in Throngs to the Sea-Side, made 
Signs, by ſpreading their Cloaks, and holding up 
7 their Mats upon Poles, that they would have 
us put in there; giving us likewiſe to under- 


ſtand, by caſting their Arms into the Air, how 
much they pitied our Mis fortune. 


ö 
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10. Falſe Steps in War are hard to be reco- 
vered; and a Man may not have the Opportu- 
nity of playing the Fool twice (bis peccands.) 
11. I have often at other Tims, but eſpeci 
(Cum frequenter alias, tum) of late, perceived 
| how great is the Power, how great the Digni- | 
ty, how great the Majeſty, nay, how great is 
the Divinity (numen) of Hiſtory, A certain 
| Perſon was ES ns rehearſing a Book full of 
Truth, and reſerved Part of it for another Day. 
Hereupon the Friends of ſomebody came beg- 
ging and praying him not to proceed with his 
Rehearſal : So much aſpamed are they of hearing 
what they did, who made no Shame in doing what 
they 1400 to bear ( Tantus audiendi que fecerint 


pPudor, quibus nullus Jain que audire * 


cunt, „ 


132. The Trojans, as having, after almoſt an 
1 5 * Wandering, nothing left them but Ship- 
ping and Arms, as ſoon as they were ſet on 


Shore, foraged and drove Booty out of the _ 


SIO (ut r quibus ſupereſſet.) : 
. A Man of an exalted brave $pirit i is be · 
hs | the Reach of Care and Diſquietude ; both 
deſpiſing Death, and being ſo provided againſt 
Pain, as to remember, that, if it be violent, 


Dteath puts an End to it; if gentle, it has 1 its 


Intermiſſions (cum & mortem contemnit. ) 


14. A certain Magiſtrate, thinking himſelf 

qualified for every Thing, printed a Treatiſe of 

Morality, and publiſhed himſelf 2 . : 
2 (a cum exiſtimaret. * 95 


15. The 
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15. The Right of our Merchants in redeem- 


they may meet with no Delay in obtaining it 
(cum tam præclare conftet.) 


16. Diomſius the Tyrant, not daring to ſtand : 


on the common Pulpits, was wont to harangue 


the People from the Top of a Tower (cum non 


auderet. 7 


17. You are upon a double Account injuri- 


ing their Ships and Goods, ſo clearly appearin RR 
we moſt earneſtly requeſt your Majeſty, that 


- ous, both in coveting what is none of your own, 


and in being concerned that you have reſtored 
what you only borrowed (cum & appetas.) 
| _ 18. Eight and thirty Years was Diomſius Ty- 
| _ rant over the Syracuſans, baving uſurp'd the Go- © 
vernment at five and twenty Years old (cum oc- 
159. To uſe Oaths upon light Occaſions ar- 


_ gues great Profaneneſs and Irreverence of Al- 5 


mighty God. So Ulpian the great Roman Law- 
yer obſerves, That the Proneneſs of ſome Men to 
Swearing comes from a Contempt of Religion (non- 


nullos eſſe faciles ad jurandum contemptu religi- 


20. Thomas Smith left behind him a Work 
unfiniſhed, concerning the Commonwealth of 
England; an excellent Book of the Orthogra- 
phy of the Exgliſß Tongue; another of the 

Pronunciation of the Greet; and an accurate 

Commentary concerning Money, very ell 


| worth the pling (dnl gui lun b. 


da.) 


221. What 


0 F 
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21. What Fortune hath made yours, is none 
of yours. If you would live ſafe, you muſt de- 
clas thoſe limed T wigs of Favours (iſta viſcata be- 
neficia.) What hath Fortune at her Diſpoſal worth 
ſetting our Heart upon ( Quid dignum paves F ortuna 
quod concupiſcas ?) 
22. He that lives according to the Law of 
Nature, will never be guilty of coveting what is 
another's, and applying to his own Uſe what 


he has injuriouſſy taken from his — 8 


(nunquam committet ut appetat. 
223. Example is what Men are ſooner moved 
and more ſtrongly wrought upon by,!than Laws. 
We do not want Precepts ſo much as Patterns; 
and Example is the ſofteſt Way of commenting (8 
mitius jubetur exemplo.) 
24. They ſet about building a City and Tower, 
that ſhould reach Heaven with its Top, to get 
themſelves a Name (Inſtituerunt edificare.) 
 _ 25. Czfar, the three firſt Days, fell to fortify- 2 
ing his _ with great Works, and laying in 


Towns. HE 
2806. There is no more reſt Ring uncontroulable = 
_ Folly, than the violent Courſe of a River (. Non 
anagis obhiſti poteſt) 3 
27. He denies there can be any living pleaſanth 
without living virtuguſly. He denies that For- 


tune has any Aſcendant over a wiſe Man 0 . 


cundè poſſe vivi, niſi cum virtute vivatur.) 

28. When they ſaw there was no contending 
with the Storm, in comes the Pilot as pale as 
Death. F riends, lays he, all we F Have now to 
do, 


Corn from the * Borough 6 
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do, is to call upon God, and fit ourſelves for 
Death (fruſtra pugnari.) 
29. Thoſe that are firſt raiſed to Nobility, 
have commonly more Virtues, but leſs Inno- 
cence, than their Deſcendants. For there is 
rarely any rifing to Honours, but by a Mixture 
of good and evil Arts. But it is reaſonable, - 
that the Memory of their Virtues ſhould re- 
main with their Poſterity, and their Faults die 
with themſelves (rarò aſcenditur.) ; 
3o. Theſe Briars and Thorns, being platted 
cloſe together, were Fences to them; into which 
there was not only no entering, but not even any ſee- 
ing through (quod non modo non mrari, ſed ne per- 
ii quidem poſſes.) 
31. He commends the Courage and Con- e 
ſtancy of the Senate; he acquaints them * 
his Forces, that he has ten Legions ready; hs 
| fides that he knows, and has | for 64 . 
that Cæſar's Soldiers are diſaffected to him, and 
that there is no perſuading them to defend or fol- 
low him (neque iis poſſe perſuaderi.) © 
3232. The Reaſon of your — Epicurus =o 
Scholar ig, becauſe he thought nothing to be 
Learning, but what promoted Happineſs of 
5 Life ( Quod tibi videtur, &c. ea cauſa eſt, quod.) 
33. As long as he lived among them, he op= w; 
poſed the ſetting up of any Statue to him: But he 
—_ not hinder it when he Was gone ( ne qua fits 
1 7 5 . poneretur, reſtitit.) 
34. Tis an excellent Saying of Antoninus, the 
great Emperor and Philoſopher, No Man was 
ever T for not D into the 8 : 
ond 
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and Conditions of other Men ; but that Man ; 


is neceſſarily unhappy, who doth not obſerve 
| himſelf, and conſider the State of his own 
Soul (qui non exploraverit, qui non perſcrutatus 
Fuerit.) 
35. An honeſt Man, with all his Sincerity, can- 
not hinder ſome People's ſaying of him what a 
diſhoneſt Man could of himſelf (quin dicant. ) 
36. We were not'able to deter even the Rhemi, 
dur Brethren and Kindſmen in Blood, from con- 
ſenting with theſe People ( quin cum his conſenti- 
rent.) 
7. As our Enemies n a Means to dil 7 
turb the former League, fo they left nothing 


neglected to hinder the renewing of the lame ( ne 


 inſtauretur.) 


38. Be not hindered from paying your Vow in * 
. due Time, nor put i off till Death (ud minus 
e A F _ 


— 80 Many t to gain this Tranquility, of wha 1 _ 

an ſpeaking, have removed from public Buſi- 

neſs, and betaken themſelves to a Life of Re- : 
tirement (quam dico. 


40. When the Nepheli of 42 a Sa- 


tire upon Socrates, was acting, his Friends defired - 


him to retire, and hide behind them. No, faid 
Socrates, I will ftand up here, where I may be 

| ſeen; for now I think myſelf like a good Feaſt, 

.and that every one has a Share of me 0 . 8 


| 1 


41. The 7 ** a wad expert at ſhoot- 1 
gy ing with the Bow. They begin to bend the 
: mow at the ſeventh or 1 Tear of their 


8 5 
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Age, and uſe it for ten or twelve Years together 
Caculari. 
42. Whatever Suſtenance 1 have of late ta- 


keen, I have thereby in ſuch Manner lengthened 


out my Life, that I have increaſed my Pains, 
without any Hope of Recovery. Therefore 


I am reſolved 10 leave nouriſhing my Diſeaſe, 


and to conſult for myſelf ( alere morbum defi- 
nere. ) 

43. The ſeven Priefts, carrying as many 
Trumpets, went before the Ark, and walked 


founding their Trumpets, the armed Men going be- 


fore them (clangendo tubis incedebant.) 6 
44. Though Virtue is moſt deſirable, and 
| Philoſophy was ſought out for the acquiring of it, 
yet Epicurus ſeparates the chief Good from Vis- 85 
tue (ejus adipiſcendæ cauſa.) 
45. After this Numa ſet Bis Mind upon the 


Feen of Prick, tho in is own Perſon he per 


- forme 


which now belong to the Flamen Dialis &, _ 5 


ons . auimum OS. 1 


. * Y * 
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E early i in the Morning, the firſt Day of : 
the Week they came to the Sepulchre, 5 


— could mane.) Ni wel. 5 0 
2᷑. In the very Beginning of Summer the Pelo- 
. and their 83— with two 
e Thos 


very many Sacrifices ; thoſe eſpecially - 5 
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Thirds of their Forces, invaded Attica, under 
the Conduct of 4rchidamys, King of Lacedemon 
\( Eſtate ſtatim ineunte) rc 11 Slows tödde arb.. 


3. Earthquakes happen very rarely in Engl: 


-and thoſe that do, are rather to be called Trem- 
| Vlings of the Earth than violent Shakings (ad- 
modum raro.) 
4.̃. Brutes never look any farther than juſt ſk 
what ſtrikes and affects them at preſent, having 
very little feeling of what is paſt, or to come ( ow 
bulum admodum ſentiens.) 


5. Others there are, very unlike theſe, I mean 


your plain and open Men, who think it unlaw- 
ful to do any thing by Stratagem and under- 
hand Dealing, Lovers of Truth, Enemies to 


Tricking (multum diſpar.) 
6. He did not think it very fair, that Men 


5 ſhould be thruſt out of their Poſſeſſions, which 
they had held for fifty Years (non nimis æquum.) 


7. Till this Time, the Engliſh had very eaſy 


5 Wars in Treland Eight hundred Foot and three 
hundred Horſe were held an invincible Dy 1 
(ſatis.) . 
-, They — into England with an hun- 
dred and fifty Pieces of great Ordnance and a 
very rich Booty, whereof ſome Part was divided 5 
amongſt the Seamen (/atis opi A 
9. He at length eſcaped into the Netherlands, © 
| where he led à very poor Life, even to his od 
Age, upon a ſlender Penſion om the OE 


(vitam * _ ) 
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10. Not very long after one i 1s ſent, to under- 
ftand for certain, whether there were any. Deſign 
of invading England ( Haud ita diu poſt.) - 
11. In all Injuſtice, here is a very great Dif- 
Terence, whether the Injury proceeds from ſome 
violent Paſſion, or 1s done with Deſign and previ- 
: _ Deliberation (permultumm interest.) 
12. By long Practice in Buſineſs, under a 

Maſter that diſcourſed excellently, and ok 
much Delight in indoctrinating his young unex- 
perienced Favourite, he had obtained a quick 

Conception and Apprehenſion of Buſineſs, and 
had the Habit of ſpeaking very gracefully and 
Py (quam. ) 

. He was a Man reſerv'd, and of a dark and 

cloned Countenance, very proud, and converſing 


with very few, and thoſe Men of his own Hu- 


mour and Inclinations ( impenſe £77 guter ] Juper- 


2 bus, oppido pauci.) 


14. I am in hopes 1 have found out the Bro- 


: | ther of this Virgin, a young Gentleman of very 


good Quality ( aded nobilem. 0 b. 4 valdè. Donatus 5 
per nimis explicat. 


15. To return by the Streight ſeemed _ 


. dangerous, both by reaſon of the frequent Tem- = 


_ peſts, and the uncertain Shelves and Shallows, 
and alſo for fear the Spaniards ſhould there lay 

wait for him againſt his coming back 0 N peri- 
culoſus.) 


16. Conſidering the Greatneſs of the Honours 


I got, and that too by every one of the Votes, 


the Boy of my — was a ſmall ( ſane = 


A "_ 3 e They 


— 
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17. They are a free pleaſant People, Lovers 


of their Eaſe ; of bodily Labour, when it is ne« 


ceſſary (quum eft uſus) patient enough, but other- 


| 4viſe not very fond of it; in the Purſuits of Know- 


ledge indefatigable ( caterum alias baudquaquam 


ſane appetens.) 


1. ; Behold the Ships, though they be ſo 
great, and are driven of fierce Winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very ſmall Helm, whi- 


|  therſoever the Governor liſteth ( tantillo guber- 


naculo g¹,,.t, &c. ) * v9 ax W n- 
JA. 


19. Dionyſtus of Hacks, 4 very fickle Man, 
after he had learned of Zens to be courageous, 


was by Pain brought to alter his Judgment; fer, 
being troubled with Gravel in the Kidneys, in 


the midſt of his Roaring, he cry*d out, Thar Pain 8 


was an Evil (homo ſane levis.) - 
20. There died alſo at this Time, and all in 


2 Month, four other Perſons of very great Note 
amongſt us (magna imprimis celebritate.) 


21. Thus you will perform an Act very grate- = 


"= fol wo Juſtice, and lay Moreover a ſingular Obli- 
. gation upon me (imprimis.) „ 
22. Caius Triarius, a very lad young 8 0 


tleman, was preſent at that Dae (in Primis, 
cum primis. 


23. On that Part, e it is cnn to the 


Land, it has a very ſtron Caltle on high 
Ground, conſiſting of m_y b 


of es Stone ( bene. * 


ty Turrets made | 
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24. He pretended to no other Qualifications 
than to underſtand He 


„ 25. If the Pax be gr 
Pbiloctetes, it ſeems to me, I confeſs, very great 
indeed, but not at the higheſt; for nothing akes 


and 85 very wel! 


dat. s was that of 


but the Feet; the Head, the Sides, the Lungs, 


all Parts mig ht (bene plane magnus. ) 


26. har”. being very careful of bis Men's 


Health, let every one of them Blood with his 


PL 
WE. a6 


own Hand, when he was come near the Aqua- 


tor (/uorum ſalutem impense * fovens. ) 


27. The Kindneſs you do is doubly wel-. 
come, when what is ſeaſonable and neceſſary 
comes of its own Accord. What is obtained 


400 NN is bought very dear ( impenſo. 


pretio.) 


1 Whether it were by Chance, or upon = 


|  Defign, it has fallen out very luckily, that we 


diſputed of thoſe things that are the great Ob- 
jiects of Fear, Death and Pain, the firſt and le- 8 


cond Day (percommodè.) 


29. When they ſaw no Relief come out of 
Spain, they hung out a white Flag, and crav'd 
2 Parley ; which was denied them, tho" they begged 
i very rng ( quod ſummopere W nega- = 


lum. * 


30. It is very expedient for Kings and Com- e 
monwealths, that wicked Attempts, eſpeciallß 
- againſt Princes, ſhould not go unpuniſhed ( m- 


nino. 1 


: Correctreſs of Vices! What would become, 


31. 0 Philoſophy | thou Guide of Life, thou ; 


⸗ů¼H 


N 2s 3 ler COT PC * 


6.177791 274 C10 


— 
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not of us only, but of the very Life of Man 
without thee ( 2 omnino?) 

32. Some Philoſophers have endeavour'd tu 
delude their Troubles by a grave way of re- 
ſoning, That theſe things are fatal and neceſſa- 
ry, and therefore no- body ought to be troubled = 
with them, it being in vain to be troubled at 
what we cannot help. But it was a ſmart Re- 
ply that Auguſtus — to one that miniſterd 
this Comfort ta him of the Fatality of things, 

_ This is the very thing, ſays he, that troubles me. 
For it were ſome Kind of Comfort if theſe E- 
vils were to be avoided, becauſe then we might 


be careful to prevent them another time; but, 


jf they be neceffary, then my Trouble is as fa- 


tal as the Calamity that occaſions it; and, tho* 
I know it is in vain to be troubled for that 


which I cannot help, yet I cannot chuſe but 

be afficted ( Hoc N , * you me mals a 

I: EE 
33. Let us fix in our Memory hit Thew-- 

5 * gy mildeſt, and for that very Reaſon the 
greateſt of Men, was frequently wont to fay, 

: 2 that hates Vices, hates Men 1 mi itifſimur, & | 
05 hoe * maximus.) 
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"CHAP. ixxv. 
E be Rendering of the Particle Under. 


E complains that Levies are made all 
over Haly; that the two Legions that 
were taken from him, under a Pretence of the 

Parthian War, are "retain 'd near the City ( ſimu- 
latione.) 
2. Under Colour of recovering his Health, but 
indeed to mitigate his Grief, he voluntarily de- 
parted the Land (/pecie.) 
Es They that under a Pretence of Friendſhip 
are injurious, are worſe than open Enemies. 


We may fence ourſelves againſt the latter; but 


dhe Malice of the former is ſo much the more 
peſtilent, becaule 1 it is not eaſy t to be diſcovered | 
(Per. TE, 5 
4. Revenge is a 8 of . ; that 
Soul cannot be truly great, which bends under an 


 #jary. A generous Spirit, and a true Valuer 


of himſelf, never revenges a Wrong, becauſe he 8 


| does not feel ic (quam incurvat injuria.) 
. 8 he ſhould labour under the if 
| Envy, if he appear'd to manage the War un- 
der Shew of the Command, and under Pretence 
of the Name of Alexander ; tho" (quum) notwith. 
_ ſtanding all things were done be him alone ( ſe 
| minere ſore invidid. * : E 


1 : CHAP : 
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CHAP. LXXVI. 
| The Rendering of the P article U nle s. 


IJ. Reaſon to ſuſpect, that you keep an 


Army in Gaul to deſtroy me; wherefore 
21 /s you depart, and withdraw your Army 


out of theſe Quarters, 1 ſhall uſe you 88.00 — 


my (quod niſi.) 


2. Ot all the Grecians, I find not one that 5 


has been at once an Orator and Philoſopher, 


unleſs perchance Demetrius Phalereus may be i 


reckon d for one (mf# fi.) 


Greater is he that prophefiects than he 
that ſpeaketh with Tongues, unleſs be interpret, 
that the Church may receive Edifying (mf / 
. interpretetur. 9. Exrdg £ 4 die eHHheun. Duplex ew -- 
gatio pro una, more Hebræo, e _ Ln 
OO Ferpreletur.. Grotius. 2 


c H A P. IXXVII. 
Tue Rendering g of 1 the Particle What. | 


FHAT? When they confeſs that Viciouſ. - 
4 neſs is ſufficient eo render Life unhappy, 
RY it not be confeſs'd that Virtue has the lame 


Power to render it happy (Quid?) 


2. What, cannot a brave Man at bravely, 

_ unleſs he be in a Paſſion ? I durſt venture to 

ſwear, that Africanus was not angry, when 8 
N 


r 
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protected with his Shield M. Halienus, the Pe- 
lignian, in the Battle, and ſtuck his Sword in 
the Enemy's Breaſt. Hath Valour no Efforts 
of its own, unleſs it turns outrageous (An vers ? ) 

3. Job's Wife ſaid unto him, Doſt thou ſtill 
perſevere in thine Integrity: Curſe God and 
die. But he ſaid unto her, Thou ſpeakeſt fool- 
iſhly : M bat, ſpall we receive good Things of 
| God, and not be content to receive evil alſo 

(ſcilicet bona acceperimus?) _ 
4. He cometh unto the Diſciples and find- 
eth them aſleep, and faith unto Peter, What, 


could ye not watch with me one Hour ( Adeone 


nun potuiſtis? ) Ourus » wx Omer Siccine non po- 
| mT 9 | 
. The Spartan Children are difiplin'd at 


2 EY, Altar, till a Quantity of Blood guſhes oujt 


of their Bodies. None of em ever cry out, or 


ſo much as fetch a Groan. What then? Shall 8 


Children be able to bear Pain, and Men not? f 
5 And 1 Cuſtom be of force, and Reaſon not? 


= © What Toft we hows received, ought to be 
Wares to the Sovereignty of Fortune, not to 


7 our Fault ¶ Quod acceptum eft detrimenti.) 


oe boni. 


7. As Swans, foreſeeing what Benefit there 
is in Death, die with Melody and Pleaſure, fo 
| ſhould all good and learned Men do 0 quid . 


8. Caſt thy Bread upon the Waters | ; for 
thou ſhalt find it after many Days. Give @ 

Portion ( imperti ) to ſeven, and allo t to eight : oy 
e "= HE. For 
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For thou knoweſt not what Evil ſball be upon 


the Earth (quid mali ſit futurum.) 
. Ariſtotle, being aſk'd what a Friend was, 


an wered, One Soul inhabiting two Bodies (quid 
et.) 


10. What Beauty has a vaſt Heap of Money 


in it, unleſs a Man make uſe of it ( Quid pul- 


chi), 
11. He ſends Meſſengers ſpeedily to Ceſar, 


; to let him know in what Parts he had landed 
the Army, and what Men he had brought over 


(quid militum.) 


12. It is incredible, ke a Warld of Saints 
Bones they brought out to us, Skulls, Chins, 


Teeth, Hands, Fingers, whole Arms; which 


with great Adoration we beheld, and kiſs d 


0 n „ 5 
13. Next, we were conted into the Vein | 


| Good God! What a Pomp of rich Veſtments 


was there! What a Warld of Golden Candle- | 


ſticks (Que vis?) „ 
14. is eaſy to imagine, whas Kind of Faith : 
| that of the Heathens was, when the chief Doe- 


tors and Fathers of their Church were Poets (cu- 


| Juſmodi fuerit.) 


15. If we make no > Scruple to 1 Kind- 


neſſes upon thoſe that we hope will do us Ser- 
vice, what ought we to be to thoſe that have - 
lery'd us already (quales ?) 


16. What is your Life? It is even a Vapour 5 


= that appeareth for a little "T0; and then vc 
5 "me * * * 


= 17. You 


4 
1 
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7. You will the leſs wonder that I fo ear- 


neſt preſs'd you to confer the Friendſhip upon 
my Friend, when you ſhall know who and what 
be is (quam: ſcieris quis ille qualiſque.) = 


18. What Man is there, that does not ſet a- 


de ſome Part of his Time to enjoy himſelf ? 


Who can endure to be depriv'd of all Delights ? 4 


 (Ruotus quiſque oft ? 


19. They go to Moſes, and. tell him, that 


more is contributed by the People, than what 
the Accomplifhment of the OR requires 
| (quam quantum.) 


20. There can be nothing, in my Opinion, 


more prudently reſolv'd, than to join our In- 
tereſt, Authority, Counſels: Forces, and hat- 
ever elſe is needful, with all the Speed that may 
be, | in purſuance of ſo pious a Deſign (quid. 
211. Civil Society doth more content the Na- 
ture of Man, than any private Kind. of ſolitary 
living; nay, we covet, if it might be, to have a 
kind of Society and Fellowſhip even with all 
Mankind. Which Tbin Socrates intending to 
. fignify, oben he was a 2 
was, profeſs'd himſelf a Citizen, not of this or 
that Commonwealth, 53 of the World ( cum ro- | 


garetur, cujatem ſe 2 dicrret.) 


22. When Goods increaſe, they are created . 
that eat them: And what Good is there to the 
_ Owners thereof, - ſaving the beholding of them 
with their Eyes (nec aliud inde pervipit eorum do- 
8 D1RUS, qudm, &c.). 


3 


23. It was try'd amn gſt the Ade to 


find our the Pure and primitive Language of 


4 „ 


What Countryman be 
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the World, by breeding up a Child fo, that he 
might never hear any Man ſpeak. But what 
was the Event of that Trial, inſtead of obtain- 
ing that End, the Child was made abſolutely 


dumb chereby (quorſum evaſit ? ) 


224. Certain of them that ſtood there, faid 

unto them, What do ge lofi ing the Colt, ( Quor- 
fum fotvitis : ?) Ti xi, AvouTes Tav WAG 3 ( Quid 
facitis, qui aſellum ſolvatis? ) 
235. What Reaſon is there, why pure . 
ſhould not of itſelf make Men Happy ( uid eſt 
cur ©). 

26. Prayer dring a Work common to the 
Church as well triumphant as militant, a Work 
common unto Men with Angels, what ſhould 

doe think but that ſo much of our Lives is celeſ- 
tial and divine, as we ſpend in the Exerciſe 
of Prayer ( quidni fic animum inducamus, tantum, | 

| &c. ? + B | | 

27. His Kindneſs and Affection to his Friends 
was ſo vehement, that they were as ſo many 


Marriages, for better for worſe, and ſo many 


Leagues offenſive and defenſive; as if he 
thought himſelf obliged to love all his Friends, 
and to make War upon all they were angry 

with, let the Cauſe be what it would ( qualis foret 
cunque cauſa, quali quali cauſa.) 


28. Let People's Tongues and ations bewhat they ET, 


will, my Buſineſs is to. keep my Road, and be : 
honeſt; as if a Piece of Gold, or an Emerald, 
ſhould ever be ſaying to themſelves, Let the 
World talk and take their Method, I muſt ſtill _ 
be an Emerald, and be. true to hy Species and 


BY. 


_ , TEE Ie 
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my Colour ( Quicguid vel fecerit vel dixerit gu- 


quam.) O Tis av woiry & AEVN. 
29. All theſe Sayings were noiſed abroad 
throughout all the Hill Country of Judea. And 
all they that had heard them laid them up in 
their Heart, faying, What manner of Child ji all 
this be ? ( Quidnam futurus eſt ille puer?) "Aga vd 
2 WaId⁰ Tu Sar; Quis, * — Ne erit ? Quò 
evadit puer iſte? | 
230. As it is a Happineſs to be able to do wt 
you pleaſe, ſo it is true Greatneſs to will only 
Juch Things as you can do, or rather as you ought 
10 do; for, in ſtrict Speaking, a Man can do no 
more than lawfully he may do (peſſe quantum 
velis: velle quantum pe 5 vel Pot ius quantum 2 


5 beas. ky). 


c H A P. LXXVIII. 
The Rendering of the Particle When. 


x. Ponpp, when he ſaw his Cavalry beaten, 
and that Part that he moſt truſted ta 
Fg Ane diſtruſting the reſt, quitted the Field, 

and conveyed himfelf on Horſeback into che 


0 ; Camp (ut.) 


2. Milonins falls a dancing when once his 
Head is heated with Wine, and the Candles 
appear double to him. Caſtor delights in Horſes, 
bis Twin-Brother in Cæſus-Play. So many 

Men, ſo bony. different Inclinations Cut ſemel.) 


4 When 


SR „„ 


>. ——_— — 
= "ag * — 4 
_ _ 5 _— - 
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3- When Jeſus had finiſhed all theſe Sayings, 


he ſaid unto his Diſciples, ye know that after 
two Days is the Feaſt of the Paſſover, when the 


” Son of Man 1s betrayed to be crucified (quum 
_ quidem.) 


4. Do you think Hercules was angry when he 


encounter d the Erymanthian Boar, or Nemæan 
Lion? Or was Theſeus angry when he caught 


the Marathonian Bull by the Horns? Fortitude | 
is far from being outrageous (iratum conflixiſſe 


cum.) 


5. Cæſar ſaw that the Edu, FY ollen called 


8 by the Senate, were held in Slavery 


under Arioviſtus; which, when the Empire of the 


People of Rome was ſo great, he judged to be 


very diſhonourable to himſelf and the Republick 


(in tanto imperio P. R.) 


6. Let the Accident be never ſo grievous, yes 


the Man that ſtands upon his Guard, and 
| himſelf in a Poſture to receive it, ſuffers but Ele 


by it. When a Calamity is premeditated, the Blow 


is broken; and whatever was long expected, is 


leſs felt when it comes Premeditati mali mollis 
fFus ventt.) 


7. Bleſſed art + thaw. O Land, when thy King 


. is the Son of Nobles, and thy Princes eat in due 


Seaſon, for Strength, and not for Drunkenneſs 
(cujus & rex, &c.) 
3. I ſupp'd laſt Night with ( apud) a certain 


Perſon, in bis own Opinion (ut fibi videbatur) li- 
deral and frugal (diligens,) in mine both fordid 
and prodigal : For he ordered the richeſt Diſhes 
— be let before himſelf and a few F riends, but 


the 
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the ſmalleſt and the cheapeſt before the reſt of 
the Company. Remember that nothing is to 
be more avoided than this new Fellouſbip be- 
teen ( ſocietas) Luxury and Sordidneſs ; which, 
@s they are very ſcandalous Things disjoin d and 
aſunder, ſo they are more ſo when united (que cum 
Ant turpiſſima diſcreta ac ſeparata, turpius Jute . 
Funtur.) 
9. Where Reaſon is weak and blunt, Paſſion 
muſt be whetted, e only Weapon that is left 
oben Reaſon fails: And I always take it for 
granted, that no Man is ever angry with his Ad- 
verſary, but for want of a better Argument to 
* his Cauſe aued ſolum fuer te um _ 


* 95 


S — 


* H A P. IXXIX. 
The  Rendring of t the Particle Whence. 
HE Man deing aſked by David, 
1 whence he came; anſwered, 1 eſcaped ; 
from out of the Army of the Iradlite ( andenam 
adeſſer.) . 
2. Hagar, Maid of Sarah, whence comeſt thou? 
And whither art thou going? And ſhe faid, 1 8 5 
fie from my Miſtreſs Sarah. 
3. Many hearing him were ide Going, 5 
M bence hath this Man theſe Things ? And what 
Wiſdom is this which is given unto him, that 
| even fuch mighty Works are wrought by his 
Hands 1 a Ber ? [lever rürp rabra 3 EIN 
| FL” Whenct . 


Ss 
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4. Whence come Wars and Fightings among you ? 
6 they not hence, even from your Luſts that 
war in your Members (Unde apud vos bella & 
riææ) Io Ne moAtwor % paxy ai iv ν ] 

5. Whence can a Man ſatisfy theſe Men with 
Bread in the Wilderneſs ? (Unde panibus) acceptis 


{c. Ie d dor, ſupply x νανονν; Unde acceptis | 
panibus alere eos poſſimus : ? Grotius. 


5 CHAP. LXXX. 
5 The Rendering 'g of the Particle Uh er e. 


Etween the two Rampires, where the 
Work was not finiſhed, they charged 


our Men in che Rear, and forced them to fly Os 


(aua. 9 | 15 
- =. Ml FE third Watch they made a ddr 


Eruption out of the Town with all their Forces, 
where the Aſcent to our Forufications ſcemed | 


leaſt ſteep (qua. 
3. When a Man put away ble Wife among 


the Jews, he was not obliged to aſſign any 
Reaſon : So that he might ſay as Paulus Aimi- 


Aus did at Rome, That he himſelf knew beſt where 


tbe Sboe pinch” d (Sibi optime notum qua calceus 5 


geret. 3 
„„ Offer Righteouſneſs to God: this is the | 
— Gift, this the acceptable Sacrifice; not 
do ſlay Sheep, but to do what is juſt. Whereſo- 
ever thou art, thou may'ſt offer this, thyſelf be- 


The Rend. of the Particle (here, 3or 
ing the Prieſt, the Altar, the Knife, and the Sa- 
crifice (Ubi ubi ffs.) ans cep Ig. 

5. If the Tree fall toward the South, or to- 


ward the North; in the Place where the Tree 
falleth, there it oy be (quo loco, &c. ibidem ma- 


e 


6. Nothing is more ſafe than Speed in Sen 
Diſſenſions, where Diſpatch is more needful than 
Conſultation (ubi.) 5 
7. Had there been Integrity, where chere ought 
to have been the greateſt, we ſhould not have 
fallen into theſe Troubles (in quibus.) 
8. This Day thou haſt ſufficiently ſhewn how 
well thou haſt deſerv'd of me, foraſmuch as 


- vhen the Lord haddeliver'd me into thine Hand, 


thou killedſt me not. For where is the Man, who, 

lighting upon his Enemy, will let him go ſafe ; 

( Quotuſguiſque eſt?) TT 

9. Whereis there a Philoſopher to be found, at 

| ſuch a Temper and Converſation as Reaſon re- 
quires, who makes uſe of his Doctrine, not for 
Oftentation of Knowledge, but a Rule of Life 


( . Quotuſquiſque Philoſophorum invenitur?) 


10. He has not wherew:!thal to redeem him- 
ſelf; though, if he had, yet the Enemy refuſes 
to diſcharge him upon any other Condition, than 
by Exchange of ſome other Perſons that they . 
value as much ( unde.) : 
11. Be gone, and tell the Romans, that the 
Gods have ſo ordain'd, that my Rome ſhall be 
the Head of the World : Wherefore let them 
pratti e the Art of War, and be aſſur'd, and de- 
liver the fame to their Poſterity, chat no hu- 
man 
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man Power can ſtand againſt the Roman Arms 
{proinde rem militarem colant.) 


12. I am almoſt aſhamed to ſend y you this 
Book, after almoſt a Year's Delay; whereas no 


doubt you lock'd for it within fix Weeks (quem te non 


ns intra ſequimenſem expectaſſe.) 

. Human Nature is more accommodated to 
a Senſe of Evil than of Good. The Prick of a 
Pin, though the Skin be ſcarce razed, puts the 
whole Body into Diſorder ; whereas a State of 


Health makes no manner of Impreſſ on upon a Man 


(quando valere nibil quenquam movet.) 
14. He was frugal in Expence upon himſelf, 
that be might have wherewithal to relieve the Ne- 
ceſſities of others (ut eſet unde ſublevaret.) 
15. I remember Tully upbraids the Philoſo- 


phers very ſmartly, for living unſuitably to their 


Doctrines. A Philoſopher, ſaith he, is unpar- 
donable if he miſcarry in this Life, becauſe he is 

| faulty in that wherein he pretends to be a Maſter , 
and, whilſt he profeſſes the Art of Life, he miſ- 


carries in Life (in eo, * magifter ge vult, la- 
„ 


16. Our Abe faich T all, had no ſtricter 
Bond whereby to oblige the Faith of Man to one ano- 
tber (ad aſtringendam fidem ) than that of an Oath. 

To the fame Purpoſe is that of the Comedian, 
If I knew any Thing elſe more ſacred than an 

Oath, whereby to confirm to you the Truth of what 

FT joy, I would offer it you ( qui meam — vos 

e * N 


| CHAP, |» 
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| ee HA P. LEXXE 
7 be Rendering of the Particle CAheth er. 


E that has brought himſelf to deſire. 
- nothing, 1s as rich and great as he that 
poſſeſſcs all Things. It makes no Difference, 
whether you actually have a Thing, or whether yo 
have no Deſire of it. The Want of Deſires is 
the greateſt Wealth (an habeas, an non concu- 
piſcas. ) 
2. What Ggnifies i it to a Man that lives with- 

m the Bounds of Nature, whether be has a hun- 
dared or a thouſand Acres (centum, an mille ba- 15 

beat?) 

4 Whether the Soul be 8 or Fire; : 

know not, nor am I aſhamed, as ſome are, to 
confeſs I know not what I do not know ſpiritus 
os it, an ignis animus.) Prius an eleganter omit- 
- 5 Epaminondas, 4 he had vanquiſh'd the 
Lacedamonians at Mantinea, and at the ſame 
Time perceiv'd himſelf dying of a fore Wound; 
when he firſt looked about him, required whe- 

_ ther his Shield was ſafe? When his own Men an- 
ſwered him with Tears that it was, he aſk'd whe- 
ther the Enemy was routed ? And when he had 

heard ſuch an Anſwer to that too, as he deſir'd, 

he order'd the Spear with which he was pierc'd 
through to be pulPFd out: Upon that, much 
Blood ſtreaming forth, he died i in Jy and Vic- 
| tory ( os ) 
0 5 Whe- 
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5. Whether we will do a Kindneſs, or no, is left 
to our own Choice; but the not returning it, 
when done, is not ( Beneficium demus necne.) 
6. God ſhall bring every Work into Judg- 
ment, tho? never fo lecret, whether it be good, 
or whether it be evil (cam bonum, tum malſum.) 
7. Caius Severus, and Pomponius Longinus, were 
ſent to the Pretorian Camp, to try whether the 


Sedition, that was but as yet beginning, might ; 
by better Advice be aſſwaged (.) 


8. There was a ſmall \ Per between our ED. 


Army and the Enemy's. The Enemy waited 
to ſce whether our Men would paſs this (%.) 
9. Every thing is deſigned for ſome Kind of 
Works, Beaſts and Plants, the Sun and Stars. 
And what do you conceive your Buſineſs to be? 
Senfual Pleaſures ? Bethink yourſelf whether this 
be ſuitable to the Nobility of your Nature, and 
thoſe excellent F aculries with which you are en- 
dowed (vide i.) . 
10. Let us conſt der deeds this be not the 
Language of ſuch as flatter our Infirmities, and 


fondly comply with our ey 6 


ne hec oratio fit.) 
11. Conſider, * this Courting of the 
Vulgar, and that Glory which is eagerly pur- 


| ſued, have not in it more Trouble chan * 


ſure. 
12. By this, ede Equity, or Act of Kind. 
_ neſs, you will not only enlarge the Fame of 
your Juſtice, but alſo in a greater Meaſure bind 
both us and the People of as to youre . 
and to 8 Subjects (Ave. ) 


Bs Some, 
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12. Some, whether by a certain lucky Hit, 
or Goodneſs of Diſpoſition, or Inſtructions of 
Parents, have purſued a right Way of Tg 
(/rve..) | | 
14. The Army in Britany was quiet ; whe. 
ther it was that they were far off, and ſevered 


by Sea; or that, by continual Expeditions, the 


Malice of their Humour was ſpent ( Jeu E 
feu.) 
e The ſame Things, to know which we 
uſe to enter upon long Journeys, and croſs the 
Seas, we neglect nearer at Hand, and under 
our Eyes; whether it be that Nature fo framed. 
us, as to be incurious of what's at Home, and co- 
vetous of what's remote; or that the Deſire of 
all Things grows faint, when the Means of ob- 
_ taining them is eaſy (ſeu quia ita naturi compara- 
tum, ut proximorum incurigſi longinqua Jann 1 - 


fea - &c. quum facilis occafio eſt.) 
If Lamentations would cure our Mit 3 


- 3 Tears would be worth Gold. But 
| Miſery hath no Regard to Mourning. Lament, 
or not lament, that. goes on its Way ( pores, 2 
: non Lay 5 5 

. I know not whether 1 "myſelf have done 


any 25 bing valiantly in the Republick. If I have, 


I am ſure I did it not in Anger. Is any Thing 
liker Madneſs than Anger; which Eunius fitly 
calls the Beginning of Madneſs (ecguid.) : 
18. The Ambaſſadors were diſmiſſed by moſt, | 
with this Queſtion, Whether they had opened 
any . Women too ( ecquod 5 4 


1 CHAP 
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HAF. Lei 
' The Rendering of the Particle Which. 


y r Ercules, ſeeing two Ways, one of Plea- 
I ſüure, the other of Virtue, conſidered long 
and much with himſelf, which it were better to 
take (utram.) 
2. Men not only deliberate, whether fuch 
an Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt, but alfo of 


two Honeſts propoſed to them, wiecd 3 s the -- 


more honeſt ; and alſo of two Proficables, which 
3 the | more profitable. 
3. He ordered the Surveyors of the Works 
to bund Walls, and to fortify Mount Sion with 
5 ſquare Stones; which they did (id quod.) : 
4. There is a kind of continual Mixture of 
Good and Evil in the World, which Socrates 
obſerved upon the rubbing of his Thigh where 
the Fetters made it itch. What a ſtrange Thing, 


ſays he, is that which Men are wont to call ; 


| Pleaſure? How near of Kin is it to that which 


ſeems ſo contrary to it, Pain? — 
g. As ſoon as we entered Hungary, we found 

the Graſs ſo high, that often the Coach that 
came after, did not ſee the Coach that went be- 


fore; which was a great Argument of the Good- 
neſs of the Soil (que res.) 


6. Both the Bridges that C. Fabius had e 


the Snow in one Day broke : which _ - 


. to very — Difficulties. LE 
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5. Ye fought Yeſterday, not with Enemies, 
more than, (which is a more dangerous Conflict) 
with the Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs of your 
Allies (que dimicatio periculofior eſt.) 

8. Between the Paſſages, by which Jonathan 
intended to make his Way to the Garriſon of 
the Pbiliſtines, there were two craggy Rocks, 
one on the one Side of the Paſſage, and the o- 
FE ther on the other (qua. 

9 Cofer — the Enemy about with a 
Ditch and a Rampire, to check their ſudden 
Sallies ; 7o which he thought they would at laſt 
of Neceſſity come (quo. 
10. Religion is a Thing to which Men are 
not only formed by Education and Cuſtom, 

but, as Twlly ſays, to which we are all carried by 
a natural Iuclination; which is the true Reafon 


why ſome Religion or other hath fo univerſally 5 


Prevailed in all Ages and Places of the World 8 
(ud omnes duce natura vebimur.) 
I. All Things being got ready for their 
Journey, they appoint 4 Day, upon which, to 
meet all at the Bank of the bone ( diem, = 
die. ) 
12. - Shwwlation 2 a Man of the pain- : 
cipal Inftrument for Action, which is T ruſt and 
5 Belief (nimirum fide.) 
e F$- 23 mar ee" Y to de an Affection chat 
ſtudies and deſires the Good of Men; which 
is what the Grectans call Philanthrophy. The 


Word Humanity, as it is nerally uſed, is a 
| title too narrow to No it ( quam eandem vo- 


cant.) 5 
. 14. Death 
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14. Death is fo far from being dreadful, that 
in Reaſon it is extremely deſireable; becauſe it 
lets us into a better State, ſuch as only deſerves 
the Name of Life. They truly live (could a 


Heathen ſay) who have made their Eſcape (evo- 
laverunt) out of this Priſon of the Body; but 


| that which you commonly call Life, is rather Death ” 
than Life. To live, indeed, is to be well, and to 
be happy ; and that we ſhall never be, till we 
are got beyond the Grave ( V. wo vers que dici- 


_ * mors eſt.) 


. Children ſhould be bred up to great So- 


| 1 and Temperance in their Diet, which will 


retrench the Fuel of other inordinate Appetites. 


It is a good Saying, I have met with ſome- 
where, A well manner d Belly is a great Part of 


Virtue. I do not mean that Children ſhould be 


brought up according to the Rules of a Leſſian 
Diet, which ſets an equal Stint to all Stomachs, and 
| as ſenſeleſs a Thing as a Law would be which 
mould enjoin that Shoes for all Mankind ſhould 
be made upon one and the fame Laſt (qui qui- 
dem unum eundemque modum omnibus onmiuni . N 


chis ex æquo ¶juxid ſtatuit 8 


16. There is a certain F das 4 Conver- 
| fation which is only proper among Equals in 
Age and Quality, which (qui quidem) if we uſe 


before our Superiors and Betters, we ſeem to 


contemn them, if dene our Inferiors, my will 128 


£0 nigh to contemn us. 


3 


vo Aa 
* 5 28 = 4 - q r Pan At . 3 as . n MS 8 "FEA 14 3 1 > 0 0 
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5 which our own Age has, for 
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CHAP. LXXXIIL 
The Rendering of the Particle Il ple. 


Shall have this Reward of my Labours, to 
turn aſide from beholding the Calamities 
15 many Years, 
ſeen; /o long, at leaſt, while I am, with my 
whole Soul fetching back and No thoſe 
ancient Matters (tantiſper cert? dum.) 
2. The Legions of Lower Germany were, a 
While, without a Lieutenant-General, till at 
length Galba ſent Vitellius, the Son of Vitellius, 
that had been an and thrice Conſul > diu- 


5 , 


che came unto ks: ging, Avenge me 
_ mine Adverſary ; and he would not, for a 


While (aliquandiu) "Em: Xe. Locutio 1 
familiaris, quæ per ſe neque magnum neque 


parvum ſed aliquod tempus ſignificat. Act. xv. 


33. Ilomoaures dt Xpovor, deinde illic aliquandiu „ 


morati. Et xix. 22. t ο Xpovoy £5 r Aciæv, 
remanſit ad tempus in Aſia. Grotius. | 
4. Theſe Things the Gauls ſaw they could n not 
fo eaſily obtain, while the Romans were Maſters 
Romano Imperio.) 
5. In ſuch Things as I have named to vou, 
do Days, Months, and Years ſlip away : What 
is then left for Writing? And all this while ! 

| bave ſaid nothing of that Time that muſt go for 
Sleep or for Meat; in which many waſte as 
much of their Time as in Sleep { (nec interim 


are far eaſter Thing 
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de ſomna quicquam ſum locutus, ut nec de cibo qui 


dem.) 


CHAP. LXXXIV. 
Ive Rendering of the Particle a; hy. 


F a caſual Concourſe of Atoms can pro- 
duce (efficere) a World, why may it _ 
produce a Clayſter, a Temple, a Houſe, a City 


which require leſs 2 and Workmanſhip, * 


ſure than a World (Cur por- T0 
ticum, cur templum, cur domun, cur urbem non P- 


%) 


2. Since tw has ſtill one wad the ſame 


Force, what Reaſon can be alledged, why it 
| ſhould have been tolerable to C. Fabricius, 


whilſt others — ey cannot bear it ( ow 


brem.) 


3 Ceſar i inquiring of the Captives, why A- 


rioviſtus would not ficht, found this to be the ET 
„ Reaſon. 5 
„ Had he been 3 to himſelf of any 
Injury, it had not been difficult to take ow | ns 
But he was in this deceived, that he was neither 


ſenſible he had done any thing, why he ſhould 
fear; and thought he ought not to tear without 7 


Cauſe (quare. ) 


9. There is Reaſon enough 4 doe Sold be =; 
well contented to die in any Age of our Life. If 


we fre young, we have taſted the beſt of it: 


If in our middle Age, we have not only en- 


joyed | 


2 
N ; 
? 

7 


n i eee NA 2 . : ' 
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joyed all that is deſireable of Life, but almoſt 


all that is tolerable : If we are old, we are come 


to the Dregs of it, and do but ſee the ſame 
Things over.,and over again, and commonly 


with leſs Pleaſure ( Satis "eff cauſe, nere 
 haud nalimus, baud gravemur.) 


6. Moſt evident Facts being added to theſ 1 


Suſpicions, Cæſar judged there was ſufficient Cau 


why he ſhould either himſelf animadyert upon 
the Man, or order the State to do fo (ſatis Je 
cauſe, quare.) 


7. The Reaſon why we grow lick and weary 


of every Object, and engage in ſuch a Multi- 


tude of Purſuits ( ſtudia,) is becauſe we ſtill re- 


| tain the Idea of our loſt Happineſs ; which not 
finding within ourſelves, we ſeek it through — 

| whole Circle of external Things; but always 
ſeek without Succeſs, becauſe it is indeed to be 

: found, not in ourſelves, nor in the Creatures, 
but in God alone (Cauſe guamobrem, &c. ea de- 
mum eſt, quia, &c.) 15 


8. Panætius commends Africans for being 


| uncorrupt as to the Matter of Money. Why : 
ſhould he not commend him ? Yet there were in 
that Perſon greater Things (Quidni.) 


9. It has been made out in the former Diſ. 
putes, that a wiſe Man is free from all Paſſion. 


M. 1/by then the Matter is over, and the Queſ- 


tion ſeems to be come to an End . Nimirum i- 5 
tur.) 


10. What reaſon i is there, why Jupiter ſhould 7 


: not ſhew them an angry Countenance, and tell 


X 4. ED them 
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them that for the future he will not be ſo eaſy 

as to hearken to their Prayers (quin.) 

11. If we have any Spirit in us, why do 
we not mount our Horſes, and away to Rome? 

(quin, ſi, &c.) 

12. Whydo you not (for i it is high Time) com- 
mit thoſe low and ſordid Cares of increaſing. 
your Eſtate to others, and apply yourſelf to 


Books in that quiet and plentiful Retreat ( _— 


tu Mandas ?) 


8 1 A pP. IXXXV. 
T ie Rendiring of the Particle With. 


1. \ UT of much Affliction and Anguith 
of Heart, I wrote unto you with many 


= ears; not that you ſhould be grieved, but that 


ye might know the Love which I have more a- 
bundantly unto you ( multis cum lacrymis. ) Ai 


ve Janplau. Ala per hic valet cum. Sic di 
aAaxplbeiag Nexen, accurate W apud Ariſtotelem. 5 
Grotius. 8 . 


2. Being N to write ſomewhat to you 


at preſent, and much hereafter. I choſe to begin . 


with that which was moſt agreeable to youre Age, 
and to my Authority (d, ab.) 
3. It is the Method of Phyſicians to begin 

with a Deſcription of the Diſeaſe, before they 
meddle with the Cure: And I know not why 
this may not do as well in the Diſtempers « of the 

= Mind, as in 1 thoſe of the . 


4 Prayer 8 
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4. Prayer is the firſt Thing wherew1ith a righ- 
teous Life beginneth, and the laſt wherewith it 
" end (d quo initium capit.) 
5. No Man was better furniſhed with Philo- 
fide, Civil Law, and Hiſtory (inſtructior d.) 
6. There is no need of going Abroad for 
Contentment; it dwells at Home: We need 
but afk ourſelves, and we have it: Stop but 
the Current of our own Deſires, and the Thing 
is done. Why then ſhould [ rather prevail with 
Fortune to give, than with myſelf not to aſe (A fer- 
Fund impetrem ut det, quam a me ne petam ?) 
7. He was in Hopes that the Queen, in re- 
gard of the Favour he was in with her, would 
have forgiven him this Sum of Money (pro ea 


qua apud  ipſam floruit gratia.) : 
8. A lawful Wife, with the 7. urks, pu 


r Concubine only upon the Account of 


her Dowry. Concubines have no Portion 

apud.) 

9. The Sea, which e the Iſland, 8 
does fo cheriſh the Land with its gentle 5 


5 Warmth, that the Cold is with us much leſs ſe- 


vere r in ſome Parts of France and Taly. 
10. Theodorus of Cyrene, when King Lyſima- 


* chus threaten'd him with the Croſs , Prithee {avs 


he, threaten thoſe your Gentlemen in Purple 


_ evith ſuch Scare-crows : As for Theodorus, it is 


1ndifferent to him, whether he rot upon the 

Ground, or on high (illi crucem.) 

11. The Philiftines, ſummoning the Priefts 

and Diviners, inquired of them, hat they 

muſt do with the Ark 5 the Lord, or how it was 
-- "va; 
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to be ſent back to its Place ( Quid Abi arcd Je- 
bove faciendum.) 
1:2. The King, out of his Love to his Sub- 
cts, ropounded, that the Scots might enjoy 
Lo 1 Immunities with the Englih ( quibus 
Angh.) 
13. The wiſe Man is not confined within the 
fame Bounds with the reſt of the World. No Age, 
no Time, no Place, limit his Thoughts, but he 
penetrates and paſſes beyond them all. How 
natural is it for a Man to ſtretch his Mind inft- 


nitely? (Non idem an qui cæteros lermimus | 


includit.) 


14. I cannot call (nan An ) chaſe bappy, 
whatever their Enjoyments be, whoſe Souls are 
too ſluggiſh and drowſy to underſtand and re- 
flect upon their Happineſs : Or, if I muſt call | 
this Happinels, it is the Happineſs of a Beaſt, 


not of a Man: With me, to live is ſomewhat - 


greater than to feed and reſt; and to be happy 
muſt be much more than to live (Alibi vivere. ) 


x15. At the ſame Time with the aui, the 


: Anderri allo acquaint Cæſar, that, their Coun- 


try being depopulated, they cannot eaſily keep 8 
off the Violence of che Enemy from their Towns 8 
(quo Faw.) 


16. Eſau, ( ads is the ſame with Edom, the 


Father of the Edomites ) dwelt on Mount Seir 


NED e ee 


| (qui idem off Edomus.) 5 
17. Her Servants and Sas were 


| forthwith carried to Priſon, and herſelf more 


_ rigorouſly treated. than . with her — bg 


18. A 
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19. A fourth” Sort of Men there are, Who 
direct me to the Purſuit of more ſignificant 
Studies. They grant Philoſophy to be a very 
polite and genteel Exerciſe, but then they ſay 
it does not ſuit with the Dignity of my Character 
and Condition (perſons & dignitatis * eſſe 


= negant.) 


19. Some adviſe Men to be careful to ſwear © 
| the Truth; but I adviſe that Men do not eaſi- 
ly ſwear at all, that is, not upon any flight, 
but only upon weighty Occaſions. To fevear 

at all, except where it is neceſſary, does not well 
uit with a wiſe Man ( In totum Jurare, &c. gravi 
viro parum convent.) 

20. She neitber thought it to and with her 
own, nor with the Dignity of the Engiſh Na- 
tion, to rely upon the Aid of the Sponard ( nec 
ex ſua.) 

21. Mexentius, even from ie ver | Begin- 
ning, by no Means pleaſed with the Founda- 
tion of a new City, and ſuppoſing that the 
Power of the Trojans was already much more 
increaſed, than might well tand with the Safety 
of their Neighbours, joined full willingly his 
Forces with the Rutilians (nimio Plus . ſa⸗ 
tis tutum eſſet accolis.) 
22. Know ye not that ths Friendſhip of the 
World i Enmity with Cod? Whoever therefore 


= * be a Friend of the World, is the Enemy of 


God (Dei eſſe inimicitiom.) bg Oz Genitivo 
Hehe * — quod bea #5 ©t9:, Baſtili- 7” 
| fas in Deum. Grotius. ß; Woo: 


23. See. 
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23. Seeing we are encompaſſed about with ſo 
great a Cloud of Witneſſes, let us lay aſide e- 
very Weight, and the Sin which doth ſo eaſily 
beſet us, and let us run with Patience the Race 
which is ſet before us (per patientiam [ conſtanter ] 
curramus propoſitum nobis certamen) di vaomorns, 
TPEN W4EY TOV WPOXELevOY ¹ν Q aut. AY [ Cer-. 
tamen] nomen generis, ſub quo & curſus com- 
prehenditur. Et pulchre dictum currere ayave, 
ſicut decurro laborem apud Ciceronem. Non. 
diſſimilia, curſum currere, certare certamen. Gro- 
tius. | 
24: Honour thy Father and Mother, (which 
is the firſt Commandment with Promiſe) That 
it may be well with thee, and thou mayeſt live 
long on the Earth (ut tibi bene fit. * "Ties © c 
viunrai. TE 
3 Though a | Sinner do Ee an ts - 
Times, and his Days be prolonged, yet ſurely I 
know that it fball ' well with them that fear God = 
( fore bene Dez metuentibus.) . 


Non illo . quiſquam, nec amantior equi 
Vir fuit, aut illa metuentior ulla Deorum. 
Metam. BD 322. 


26. The Pain of Hunger 3 the 
Pleaſure of eating: For, as the Pain is more ve- 
hement, ſo it laſts longer; for, as it is upon us 

before the Pleaſure comes, ſo it doth not ceaſe but 
with the Pleaſure that In off with it (quippe & 
ante voluptatem naſcitur, & niſi ors ads und com- 
moriente non „ ) 185 ” 


25. FRY 1 
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27. Men eſtabliſhed Laws for the Sake of 
Utility; which Laws alſo oy” changed with 
the Times (pro temporibus. ) 

28. Antiochus "loved not to vouchſafe the 
 Fews ſo much as Burial, but to caſt them out, 
together with their little Ones, to be devoured 

by Birds and Beaſts und cum.) 


29. Then his haughty Spirit, together with 


his Body, was fo broken, that he, who before 


thought nothing leſs becoming a King, than to 

give up his Mind to Religion, on a ſudden be- 

came a Slave to all manner of Superſtition Camul 5 
cum.) 

30. Burning all the Villages and Edifices that 
they could come to, they marched directly with 

all their Fortes towards = 8 Camp ( omnibus 


: cophis.) 


"av; God ſends his Rain, and makes his Sun 


0 ſhine upon the Juſt and Unjuſt: But he does 


not rain Wealth” nor ſhine Honour and Virtues 


upon all equally. Common Benefits are to be 
communicated with all, but peculiar Benefits to 
few, and with Choice (ac diligenter. ) 
332. If we would paſs that Portion of TY 7 
| which is allotted us, with Peace and Serenity, we 
muſt, with our whole Strength, reſiſt thoſe Paſ- 
ſions which Folly lets in upon us, as ſo many 
Furies (tranguillè placidegue.) 

33. A Life, led with Reputation and Honour, 


carries along with, it ſuch ſtrong Conſolation, 
as that no Afflicchin can touch thoſe who have 


I ſo * at leaſt Troubles make but a very 
; * 
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fight [Impreſſion on their Souls ( honeſt2 ac ſplen. 
dide.) 
34. You ſee Yew. ſays his Governor to 
young Cyrus, two Boys playing, of different 
Stature; the leſſer of them hath a very long 
Coat, and the bigger a very ſhort one: Now, 


fays he, if you were a Judge, how would you 


diſpoſe ” theſe two pc yr 2 Dee —_— 
| ately, and with very good Reaſon, as he thought, 
: AN this 8 That the taller 

ſhould have the longer Garment, and he 
that was of lower Stature the ſhorter, becauſe 
this certainly was fitteſt for them both. Upon 
which his Governor ſharply rebukes him to this 
' Purpoſe ; telling him, that, if he were to make 
two Coats for them, he ſaid well; but he did 


not put this Caſe to him as a Taylor, but as a 
Judge, and as fuch he had given a very wrong 


Sentence: For a Judge, ſays he, ought not to 

conſider what is moſt fit, but what is juſt ; not 
who could make the beſt Uſe of a Thing, but © 

who hath the moſt Right to it 1 merit aded, . 

negue aded injurid.) = 
38. CU. Letters being Aba to the 
: Conluls, with much ado it was obtained of them 


by the extreme Importunity of the Tribunes of = 7 


the People, that they might be read in the Se- 

nate; but that the Contents of the Letters might 

be propounded to the Senate, could not be ob- : 

: tained Care}: ” 
— The Heluetians, ſhoghkgd at the Sudden- = 
nels of Cæſar's coming, finding that what they 

| had brought about in twenty Days, with 4 


4ö;ö; 
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greateſt Difficulty, namely, the paſſing the River, 

this he had done in one Day, lend Ambaſſadors 

unto him (epgerrime.) 

37. Cæſar hoped, that by frequently ſhifting 

his Camp, and going to ſeveral Places, he ſhould 

be better accommodated with Corn; and withal, 

by daily Marches, tire out Pompey's Army, un- 

_ accuſtomed to Labour (/imulque. 
38. Being commanded to hold up his Hand, 

he held it up, and withal ſaid, Behold a pure 

Hand and a ſincere Heart. 

309. Certain of the Scribes ſaid S them- 

ſelves, This Man blaſphemerh (ſecum. ) 'Ev fave 


roi. 


40. Nothing that is paſt ſhould, I think, give 


As any Uneaſineſs (videtur debere nos male * TE 


but the Remembrance of our Faults. And what 
is to come ought much leſs to affect us; be- 
cauſe, with regard to us and our Concerns, it is 

not, and perhaps, will never be. The preſent 
is the only Time which is properly ours; and 


this we ought to uſe in Conformity to the Wil 


of him that gives it. Here, therefore, our 
Thoughts and Studies ſhould principally be en- 
gaged (nos noſtraque quod attinet.) 


41. The Centurions ſtand armed round about 


_ Mettius. Tullus goes on with the reſt of bis 
1 Speech, as he had bran ( religuam Ce &c. 


mi.) 


42. Rabbi, we know that thou art a Teacher 
come from God: For no Man can do theſe Mi- 


racles that thou doſt, ew & God be with bim = 
(edit e ci Deus. 7 


43. Some 
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43. Some begin to live when they ſhould make 
an End; others ceaſe to live before ever they 
began : Among other Miſchiefs, Folly brings this 
alſo with it, That it is always beginning to live 
(hoc quoque habet flultitia.) 

44. Ageſilaus the Lacedemonian, as he has been 
_ commended by many, ſo in an extraordinary 
Manner by Xenophon the Socratick; for he was 
very intimate with (eo enim uſus 1 * 


8 _ 


CHAP. LaxxVi 
The Rend. of the Particle Without. 


N vain do we dream of Happineſs ; in any 
Thing without us. Happineſs mult be _ 


WS us; "the Foundation of it muſt be laid in 


the inward Frame and Diſpoſition of our Spi- 
rits. A Man may as ſoon be well without 


Health, as happy without Goodneſs (extra nos.) 
2. The Death of this Man was not without 
Suſpicion of Poiſon among the common Sort, 


v ho always ſuſpect them to be poiſoned whom 
they love (non caruit.) FR 
3. Courage, if it is without Juſtice, ad gehts 


not for the Safety of the Publick, but for its 5 


own particular Advantages, 1s blameable (va- 
cat. ) | 

5 Good Education is the very beſt 1 
tance that you can leave to your Children. It 


1 W 0 wiſe Saying. of Solomon, that Wiſdom 18 
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pood with an Inheritance ; but ſurely an Inhe- 


ritance, without Wiſdom and Virtue, is a very 
' pernicious Thing. And yet how many Parents 


are there who omit no Care and Induſtry to 


7 85 et an Eſtate, that they may leave it to their 


hildren, but uſe no Means to form their Minds 


and Manners for the right Uſe and Enjoyment 
| of it, without which it had been much hap- 
pier for them to have been left in great Poverty 
and Straits? _ 

5. Let your Converſation be without Covetouſ* 
; and be content with ſuch Things as ye have 


(moribus eſte d pecuniæ ſtudio alienis). Ap ee 


o Teomos, Mores veſtri abfi nt a Audio Hecuniæ quæ- 


rende. Subauditur, hic 7, int. rome in numero 
ſingulari dicere, pro eo quod Latine pluraliter 


mores dicimus, frequens Platoni & Demoſtheni. 


| Sic Npnc os rpm, boni mores, rp 1X40, Juſti 0 
mores, Teoros Geh eg, optimi mores, etiam apud 


Ariſtophanem & Plut..rchum. Grotius. 


6. Labienus, when he had ſpoke theſe Things, 


ſwore, That he would not ae into the Camp 
without Victory; and exhorted the reſt to do the 


like (niſi victorem.) 


7. The Queen anſwered, That ſhe had no 
85 Power to give the Daughters of her Subjects in 


Marriage, without the Conſent of their Parents 


0 (niſi cum.) 


8. Our 1 Fortunes, and all the 
Gaieties of Heart we feel upon 'em, grow double : 
by Communication, but are flat and inſipid 


without a Friend to partake of the Pleaſure : And 


|; "= all our Afflictions are difarm'd, and their Force 


„ „ broked,. 


| 
1 
\ 
f 
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broken, when a Friend takes off the Burden, by 
his tender Sympathies, and feaſonable Comforts 
(miſe amicus ad/it, nift amicum habeamus.) 
9. Since my Father does nothing, great or 
| ſmall, without communicating it to me, why ſhould 
he conceal this from me? (quam non communicet 
mecum.) 
10. He ſuſpected his Phyſician ; cat not with- 
ou Cauſe : For Darius had promiſed a thouſand. 
Talents to him that ſhould bill him ( ( neque id in- 
jurid.) 
II. From Juſtice alone Men have the De- 
nomination of Good: and not without Reaſon 
nec injurid.) 5 Da 
12. Be not forgetful to entertain Strangers; 8 
for thereby ſome Koo entertained Angels without 
knowing it ( inſcienter 5 acceperunt.) S Fe- 


gf, excepere inſci.) Nota locutionem bene 


Græcam: nam ſic & Ariſtophanes loquitur. & 

Plato & Xenophon, fubaudito L* ros, quod in- 
terdum exprimitur. Gratius. 

13. If Pompey, when he was fick, had died at 
Naples, he would not have been engaged in a 

War with his Father-m-Law ; he had not taken 
up Arms without Preparation; he had not left 
Home; he had not fled out of Haly ; he had 
not, after the Loſs of his Army, fallen naked 


into the Hands, and upon the Poignard of 


Slaves; all his Fortunes had not been — 
by the Conqueror (imparatus.) 5 
124. While we are in the World, we are 
5 _ n ne Pain of Body, 


De- 
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Defe&s of Mind ; yea, the beſt things we do 
are painful, and the Exerciſe of them grievous, 
being continued without * on ( continen- 
Nr. 
15. I cannot read Tull of old Age; of Priend- 
Tip; his Offices; or his Tuſcular Queſtions, 
without adoring that divine inſpir d Breaſt 1 
venerer. : 
16. The Minds of the Citizens being diſ- 
| Join'd, while ſome favour'd the Party of Sylla, 
others that of Cinna ; ſeeing he could not live at 
Rome without offending one or other Party, he 
thought this a fair Opportunity to follow his 


Studies; and to betook himſelf to Athens ( zuin 
tag partem offenderet.) : 


All the Parts of Man's Body; even the = 


| leaf have their Uſe, without the Study, without 
the Induſtry of Parents (nullo fludio.) _ 5 
18. For thee, O Child, ſhall the Earth, n. 
out being tilled, produce early Offerings: wind- 
ing Ivy, 1 . 0 Ladies-Gloves, and the Egyptian 

Bean mix'd with ſmiling Acanthus. Thy very © 
Cradle ſhall pour forth pleaſing F lowers about 
| thee ( nullo cult. ) 

19. The Soul of a Man is in the Body as in a 

Garriſon. There's no quitting of it, without the 
Order of the Captain; nor any longer ſtaying in 
it, than during the Ficafore of him that plac'd IH 
it there (injuſſu.) OY 
20. Are you offended, that 1 tranſported the 
Army ſafe and ſound without the Loſs of a Ship? 


1 5 "OF [ beat and put to flight the eee $ F leet 


„„ „„ 
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at the firſt Onſet © ? (nulla: omnino. nave defide> 


"0 5 


- Thoſe are to be called happy, who are 
polſefsd of Goods, without any Mixture of Evil 
(nullo adjunfo malo.) 

22, The Gortymans guard the Temple n 
great Care, not ſo much againſt (4) others, as 


againſt Hannibal; leſt he ſnould take any Thing 
away without their Knowleage,, and carry it off 
with him (inſcientibus his.) 


23. Tis a miſerable thing to die before one's 
Time. What Time, I pray? That of Nature. 


Why, Nature for her part gave you the Uſe of 
Life, as of ſo much Money, without. ſetting am 


Day of Payment. What Reaſon then have you 


to complain, if ſhe calls it in when ſhe has a 
Mind? for you received it upon that Condi- 
tion "On nulla e die. ) ” 


© 'H A P. LXXXVIII. 
NF be Rendering of the Particle Yet. 


T does not neceſſarily follow, that the 
Heavens, becauſe they are more excel. 


lang. were therefore created before the Earth. 
For both Beaſts and Trees, that are of leſs 


Worth than Man, were yet created before Man 


(tamen. ) 


— Aerxes, though loaded with al the Bribes : 
and Gifts of Fortune, yet not being contented = 
: "wu Broome 5B nor 3 nor Multitude of 


Ship- 
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Shipping, nor an infinite Quantity of Gold, 


propounded a Reward to him that ſhould ind 


out a new Pleaſure. 
3. Sylla, having ſtripp'd the Tribunitian Pow- 


WM 4 all Things, yet left it the Freedom of Oppo- 


ſition. 


4. All the Rivers run into the Sea, yet the 


Sea is not full: Unto the Place from whence 


the Rivers come, thither they return again (nec 


tamen. 


5. There was a little City, and few Men 
within it; and there came a great King againſt. 
it, and beſieged it, and built great Bulwarks 
againſt it. Now there was found in it a poor 
wife Man, and he by his Wiſdom deliver'd the 


City ; yet no Man remembered that ſame poor _ 
0 quum pauperis ejus nemo memor eſſet.) 


6. In the Backſide of my Houſe there is a 
8 pleaſant, but ſomewhat diſtant Proſpect to the 

Sea, yet ſo that I can ſee the ops: r | 
and playing there (ut tamen.) 


7. If ye deſpiſe Mankind and mortal Arms, 


yet (Rh. fear the Gods, that are the Aven- | 


= you of Fraud and Cruelty (at.) 


8. The Force and Efficacy of Church Mu- 
ſick, when it drowneth not, but fitly ſuiteth 


"with the Matter, is in Truth moſt admirable, 


and doth much edify, F not the Underſtanding, 
becauſe it teacheth not, yet ſurely the Affections, 
becauſe therein it worketh much 4 minus, at 


certè.) 


> W "TW 4 great Folly to fear that which it 
5 is impoſſible. to avoid; ; and yet it is a greater 
TI Imp 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Folly to fear the Remedy of all Evils : For 
Death cures all Diſeaſes, and frees us from all 


Cares (ſed & majoris etiam ſtultitiæ eft.) 


10. Courage is by no means an inconſiderate 


Forwardneſs, nor a Fondnefs of Danger, nor 
a2 Deſire of Things formidable: Fortitude is ve- 


ry careful and diligent in her own Defence, and 


yet is extremely patient under thoſe Things that 


bave the falſe Appearance of Evils ( diligent ma in 
tutela ſui fortitudo eſt, & eadem patientiffi ma eorum 


5 quibus falſa ſpecies malorum eſt.) 
11. Ihe Slaves of other Countries, that come 


into their Hands, they keep (babent) not only at 


perpetual Labour, but alſo in Bonds; yet they 


treat their own Natives more ſeverely ( ſuas tamen 


Aurius,) looking on them as more deſperate (es 
dieploratiores,) and to have deſerv'd more exem- 


plary Puniſhment, in that they, tho excellently 


trained up to Virtue by ſo admirable an Education, 
could not yet be reſtrained from Villany (quod tam 


præclara educatione ad virtutem egregie inſtrufli, 


contineri tamen ab ſcelere non POP ) Elegans 8 
particulæ uſus. 


12. Have ye ſuffered ſo many Things in 


"4 vain ? F. it be yet in vain ( 55 tamen frujira. ) 


Ti VE 0 ein. 
13. As touching FR 3 to the Saints, 


it is ſuperfluons for me to write to you. For 1 

know the Forwardneſs of your Mind, for which 

I boaſt of you to them of Macedania. Yet ibis 

_ IT /ay, He which ſeweth ſparingly, ſhall reap alſo 

' ſparingly ; and he which ſoweth bountifully, 
mall reap bountifully ( De & qui parce ſe- 


ret. 
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ret, &c.) Tyre d d FTE) Deidoualu, &c. rv 9e, 
boc autem, preterea vero. Supple, cenſui vos mo- 
nendos. Grotius. 

14. If, ſays Socrates, Death extinguiſhes all 
Senſe, and be like that Sleep which ſometimes 
giveth a moſt ſweet Reſt, undiſturb'd by 
Dreams; Good God! What Gain is it to die? 
But if what is ſaid be true, that Death is a 
Removal into thoſe Coaſts, which thoſe that are 
departed this Life inhabit, that is ye? more hap- 


Py Cam.) 


Some P ART of = 
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TrancLAreD into Engliſh. 
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Advertiſement to the Rraprn. 


THE Deze of the following Plain 7. ranſlation : 


was to be tranſlated back again into Latin by 
5 the Scholar, and compared with the Original; ac- 
cording to the Direction of the famous and learn- 


ed Roger Aſcham; who in bis Schoolmaſter, 
or plain and perfect Way of teaching Children 
to underſtand, write, and ſpeak the Latin 


Tongue; amongſt other excellent Rules, adviſes 


the Teacher 10 proceed with his young Scholar * 


ihe Manner followFing: 
And, for Tranſlating, uſe you yourſelf, : 

every other Day, to chuſe out ſome Epiſtle 
« ad Atticum, ſome notable Common- Place 
cut of his Orations, or ſome other Part of 
© Tully, by your Diſcretion : And tranſlate it 


o * you yourlelt 1 into own natural — — and 


then 


330 T the Reader. 
< then give it your Scholar to tranſlate into 
Latin again; allowing him good Space and 


Time to do it, both with diligent Heed and 


good Adviſement. Here his Wit ſhall be 
new ſet on work; his Judgment, for right 
Choice, truly tried; his Memory, for ſure 
retaining, better exerciſed, than by learning 
any thing without the Book ; and here, 
0 _ much he hath profited, ſhall plainly ap- 
00 When he bringeth it tranflated unto 
8 a bring you forth che Place of 7 Ally; lay 
them together; compare the one with the 
| © other; commend his good Choice, and right 
= Placing of Words; ſhew his Faults gently, 
but blame them not over ſharply ? For of 
„ ſuch Miſſings, gently admeniſh'd of, pro- 
e ceedeth glad and good Heed-taking z of -- 
* good Heed-taking ſpringeth chiefly Know- 
<« ledge, which after groweth to Perfectneſs, if 
< this Order be diligently uſed by the Scholar, 
Land gently handled by the Maſter For here 
„ ſhall] all the hard Points of Grammar both ea- 
0 fily and ſurely be learned up; which Scholars 
e in common Schools by making of Latin be 
s oroping at with Care and Fear, and yet in ma- 
4 ny Years they ſcarce can reach unto them.” _ 
Page 31, the ſecond Book — the right Way 
ro the Lo” T ongue. 
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BOOK I. 


% 


c uA. I, Magnopere te hortor, Cc. 
Nene ef the Greeks eminent in both Kinds, Oratory 8 
and Philoſophy, at once. 


Earneſtly recommend unto yok Son 2 rk, 
1* careful Peruſal, not only of my Ora- 


tions, but of theſe Philoſophical Pieces alſo, 
which are now of a_Bulk almoſt equal to them. 
For though there may be in the other a greater 


Force and Vehemence, yet is this ſmooth and 
temperate Style not tobe neglected neither. And, 
of all the Grecians, I find not one that has hap- ” 


pen'd as yet toemplby his Pen in both theſe Kinds, 
and to apply himſelf to the Language of the Bar, 
and to this gentle Way of Argumentation, both 
at once; unleſs perhaps Demetrius Pbalereus 
may be reckoned for one, who was indeed a ſub- 
tile Diſputant, no very powerful Orator; but 
then has ſuch a Vein of Sweetneſs with him, 
that any one may know he had been Theophraſ- 


. . 


tus's Scholar. For my own Part, how 1 have 
ſucceeded let the World judge; but tis plain! 
have attempted both kinds. And indeed I am 


both of Opinion, chat To if he would have 


> "of Things. The other Fault is the beſtowing 
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_ undertaken to plead, could have made a moſt 


powerful and copious Orator ; and that Demof#- 
henes, if he had ſtuck to, and would have deh- 


ver'd thoſe Things which he learnt of Plats, : 
could have done it with Ornament and Majeſty. 


And TI am of the ſame Opinion as to Ariſtotle and 
Jocrates; each of which, pleaſed with his own 
Way fghted the other. 


* 


— - K — 


En ar. VI. Omnes trahimur, Sc. 


F Miſtakes to be avoided in the Purſuit of 8 
: . Credulity and Curio —_ 


P'S» Wee a 


'E are all a and led to a Defire of 8 


Knowledge and Science, wherein we 
reckons it glorious to excel: But to ſlip, to be 
in an Error, to be ignorant, to be impoſed 
upon, we look upon as a wretched and a re- 
proachful Thing. In this both natural and vir- 
tuous Purſuit, we muſt take heed of two 
Faults : The one, that we don't reckon upon 
things unknown as known, and raſhly give up 
our Aſſent to them. Whoever deſires (as I'm 
ſure all ought) to keep clear of this Rock, muſt 


take Time for, and uſe Diligence in conſidering : 


too much Study and Pains upon Things obſcure = 


and difficult, and not neceſſary neither. Theſe 


Errors avoided, whatſoever Study or Pains is - 


be 


„ ſpent _ virtuous worthy Subjects, wou 
| uſtly 


them. 
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juſtly commended: Such was Caius Sulpicius's 
Application to Aſtrology, as I have been in- 
form'd ; Sextus Pompeius's to Geometry, to my 
own Knowledge; ; of ſeveral to Logick, of more 
to Civil Law: Which Sciences are all of them 
exerciſed in the Inveſtigation of Truth ; by the 
Study of which to be drawn off from Buſineſs 


is contrary to Duty; for the Excellency of Virtue 3 
kes wholly 1 in Action. | 


7 OO. > - 


7 Cr A p. VII. Quoniam, ut præclarè, Se. 
; . eſo ould follow the Guidance of Nature. 


INCE (as is excellently ſaid by Plato ) we 
are not born for ourſelves alone, but that 
. Country and Parents lay claim to Part of 
us: And becauſe, as the Stoicks will have it, the _ 
| Productions of the Earth were all created for 

the Uſe of Man; and Man only tor Man's 


Sake begotten, that they might mutually aſſiſem 


and be helpful one to another: Herein we 
ought to follow the Guidance of Nature, and 
to lay common Benefits in common, by an 

Exchange of good Offices, by giving and re- 
_ ceiving, "and by Arts, Induſtry, Means, and all 
our Abilities, to tie Men to one another, and to 
faſten a mutual Toney Forepondetce . ; 
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cnar. X. Incidunt ſæpè tempora, &c. 
Faith not always to be kept : The Duty changes 
with the Occaſion. Of two Evils the leſs. 


HERE often fall out Caſes and Con- 
junctures, when the ſame Things that 
2 Kam moſt becoming the Character of a juſt Per- 
| ſon, and of one that we call an honeſt and good 
Man, change their Nature, and prove the con- 
trary ; as the delivering up of a Truſt, the per- 
forming of a Promiſe, and other Things relat- 
ing to Truth and Faith. Theſe Duties it may 
be juſt ſometimes to tranſgreſs, and not to ob- 
| ſerve them: For Reſpect mult be had to thoſe 
Fundamentals of Juſtice laid down at the Begin- 
ning; firſt, to hurt no Man; next to conſult the 
common Good. When thoſe Circumſtances 
change, our Duty changes, and is not always 
the ſame. For ſuch a Promiſe or Contract may 
happen, as, if it were performed, would tend 
to the Damage, either of the Perſon to whom 
the Promiſe was paſſed, or of the Party pro- 
miſing. For if Neptune (as it is in the Fable) 
had not made good his Promiſe to Theſeus, 
Tbeſeus had not ſuffer'd the Loſs of his Son Hip- 
polytus. For of three Wiſhes (as the Story goes) 
the third was in his Paſſion the Deſtruction of 
 Hippolytus, and the Grant of that caſt him 


into inconſolable Sorrows : So that neither are I 
Fes to keep ſuch Promiſes as are hurtful to tage 


romiſed: Nor, if they are more prejudicial 


„ 
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to yourſelf, than advantageous to the Perſon 
to whom you made them. It is an Offence 
againſt the Law of Duties not to prefer a 
greater before a leſs Duty: As, if you promiſe 
to aſſiſt a Man in a Cauſe that he has depending, 
and in the Interim your Son falls dangerouſly ill, 
*twould be no Breach of Duty in you not to 
make good your Word: And 'twere rather a 
Departure from Duty, in him to whom the Pro- 
miſe was made, to complain of ſuch Diſappoint- 
ment. Now for Promiſes that a Man has made, 
being over-aw'd by Fear, or over-reached by ; 
Fraud, that they are not to be ſtood to, tis 
plain to any one's Senſe ; moſt of which are void 


buy the Prætor's Edicts, and ſome dy che Law 8 
uſelf. | 


— — 


ie Xt. . in Rep. 


8 The Rules of Wer. The End of Mer. The Ro- 
man Generofity to their Enemies, and to thoſe 

| that yielded. Upon what Terms to undertake 4 

War. A unn, Viſtance. 


1 T \HE Laws of War ought molt frridlly t = 
. be obſerved in the Commonwealth; for 
: there being two Ways of contending, «By one | 


I by Diſpute, the other by Force; the one 


human, and the other brutal; we muſt have 
Recourſe to the latter, where the former will 
not take place. Wherefote Wars indeed are * 5 


0 TULIL VIV Ofice, Bock J. 
be auenken, but for this Reaſon, that we 
may ſecure ourſelves from Violence, in a State 
of Peace. And, in caſe of Victory, we ſhould 
reſerve thoſe that have not been cruel, nor in- 
— during the War: As our Anceſtors re- 5 
ceived into the very Privileges of the City the _ 
Tuſculans, the Aqui, the Palſei, the Sabines, 
the Hernici; but Carthage and Numantia they 
intirely deſtroyed. I could wiſn they had not 
raz'd Corinth; but I believe they had ſome- 
thing in cheir Eye when they did it, and that 
more eſpecially the advantageous Situation of 
the Place, leſt even that, ſome Time or other, 
might prove an Encouragement to a Revolt. 
In my Opinion, Peace ſhould be always con- 
ſulted, where it may be had without Treachery: 


And, If my Advice had been hearkened to in 


_ this Matter, we might have had, tho' none of 
the beſt, yet ſome Sort of Republick, whereas 


no we have juſt none at all. And as we are 


to provide for thoſe that are overcome in the 
Field, fo likewiſe they that throw down their 
Arms and caft themſelves upon the Faith of 


the General, ſhould be received even after the 
Battery is begun, and the Breach made. In 
Wich Point our People have been fo ſcrupu- 


_- ouſly juſt, that thoſe that had taken Cities, or 
Nations, conquered in War, into the Roman 
Allegiance, became the Patrons and Protectors 

of the ſame, according to the Cuſtom of our 
| Forefathers. As for the Rights of War, 
they are ſet down with exact Solemnity in the 
Fecial Laws of the Roman People; wherein we 

ron Ee ne i Ro wordatgs Pet 
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are given to underſtand, that no War can be 
Juſt and warrantable, unleſs it be grounded 
upon ſome Matter of Claim, or denounced be- 
forehand by Proclamation. Poppilius was Com- 
mander in a Province, and had a Son of Cato's 
a young Soldier in the Army. Now Poppilius 
thinking fit to diſband one Legion, Cato's Son, 


ſerving 1a that Legion, was alſo diſmiſs'd ; but, 


he continuing ſtill in the Army, out of a Love 
of Action, Cato wrote to Poppilius, requeſting 


dim, that, if he ſuffered his Son to remain in 


the Army, he would give him the Military 


Oath over again; becauſe, his former Sacra- 


ment being diſſolved, he could not lawfuliy 


1 fight with the Enemy. Such was the Reve- 


2 rence they bore even to the Conſcience of ma- 
__ War. os 


— : : — —_ 


. CHAP. XII. 81 1 fnguli, Se. 8 


any Promiſe to an Enemy, even in that Caſe 


Faith to be 2 with an Enemy... 


Ir verticals Perſons, n by the Ne⸗ 
8 of their Circumſtances, have made 


: Falth muſt be kept. Thus in the firſt Punick 
War, Regulus, that had been taken Priſoner by _ 
the Carthaginians, being ſent to Rome about an 
1 Exchange of Priſoners, upon his Oath to re- 
turn, in the firſt Place, as ſoon as he was ar- 
= nved, - delivered his Opinion in the Senate 
a againſt 
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againſt the Exchange; afterwards, when his 
Rclations and Friends preſs'd him to ſtay, he 
choſe rather to return to the Torture, than to 
break his Faith even to an Enemy. But in the 
ſecond Punick War, after the Battle of Cannæ, 
the Ten that Hannibal ſent to Rome, under an 
Oath of returning, unleſs they could obtain 
the Redemption of ſuch and ſuch Priſoners ; 


the Cenſors ſet a Fine, during Life, upon «0 


their Heads that were forſworn; and upon 
his, among the reſt, that found out a Shift 
to evade the Oath, but was only blamed for 


his Invention. For, having departed the Camp 


by Hannibal's Permiſſion, he ſoon after returned 


1 again, under Colour of ſomething left behind 


him; and then, leaving the Camp, thought 
| himſelf diſcharged from the Obligation of the 


Oath: And ſo he was in Word, but not in 2 
Deed ; for, in all Promiſes, the Intention i is to 


be confideted, not the Letter. But the nobleſt 
Inſtance of Juſtice to an Enemy was that of 
our Anceſtors: A Fugitive from Pyrrhus's 


Camp having made a Propoſal to the Senate, 


for the poiſoning and diſpatching of the King; 


the Senate and C. Fabricius delivered up the 


Deſerter to Pyrrbus. Such was the Deteſtation 
they had for Treachery, that they would not 
allow of it, tho” to the Deſtruction of a power- 


ful and an invading Enemy. And ſo much : 
for 2 Duties. Ws 


TO 


- Cnar. © 


— — —y— ———— — ——— 
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Cray. XIV. Deinceps ut erat, Sc. 
O Liberality. Whom to prefer in obliging. 


A Ccording- to our Method propoſed, I 
41 ſhall next handle the Point of Benefi- 
cence and Liberality, than which there is no- 
thing more accommodated 'to the Nature of 
Man; but it requires many Precautions : For 
it ſhould: be our fir} Care to ſee that our 
Bounty may not be to the Diſadvantage either 
of the Perſon we ſeem” to oblige, or of any 
body elſe: Next, that our Bounty be not 
above our Ability: And, Thirdly, - that it 


be proportioned to every Man's Merit; for 


that is the fundamental Principle of Juſtice, to 
which all theſe Things ſhould be referred: For 


both they that gratify a Man with that which 


is to the Damage of the Perſon they may 
| ſeem willing to benefit, are not to be account- 
ed bountiful or liberal, but pernicious Flat- 
terers; and thoſe alſo that injure one Man, 
to be liberal to another, are guilty of the ſame 


Injuſtice, as if they took Money out of their 


Neighbours Pockets to put into their own. 
Yet there are many, and thoſe too, fond of 


= Splendor and Glory, that take from ſome to 


| give to others; and theſe think to paſs for ge- | 


nerous Men to their Friends, if they inrich 
them, upon what Terms ſoever. But this is ſo 
far from Duty, that nothing can be more con- 


trary to it. We mult therefore take care ſo to 
„% | - Ay OG govern | 
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govern our Liberality, that it may be ſervice- 


able to our Friends, and hurtful to no-body. 
Wherefore L. Sylla's and C. Cæſar's —— | 
of Eſtates fron the right Owners, into the 


Poſſeſſion of Strangers, ought not to be ac- 
counted liberal : For nothing i is ſo, that is not 
at the ſame Time yo.  -- 


The ſecond Head of Caution was the keep- 


ing of our Bounty within the Compaſs of our 
Ability : For they that will be extending their 
Bounty beyond what their Eſtate allows of, 
in the firſt place offend in this Reſpect of be- | 
ing injurious to their own Relations; for they 


transfer that Wealth to Strangers, which ſhould 


rather in Juſtice be communicated or left to 
them. Beſides, this Kind of Liberality is ge: 
nerally accompanied with a Greedineſs of get- 
ting by Rapine and Injury, that fo they may 
have plentiful Supplies for laviſh Giving. 


One may obſerve allo many People, led ra- 


| ther by a kind of vain Glory, than from any na- 

| tural Principle of Liberality, to do many things 
(in order to be thought liberal) that ſeem to 

proceed from Oftentation, rather than from 

any Kindneſs of Intention: But ſuch Counter- _ 
feit and Pretence is nearer a-kin to Vanity, 
than either Liberality or Honeſty. The third 
I Thing laid down was the making Choice of 
a worthy Perſon in our Bounty; wherein we 


ſhould conſider the Morals of the Man that we 
would oblige, his Diſpoſition towards us, the 


Nearneſs of Relation, and Intercourſe with 
8 bim! in a 9 en and Seele of Life, ß; 


the 
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the good Offices he hath already done us. 
That there might be a Concurrence of all theſe 
were to be wiſhed ; but, if not, the more of 
theſe Motives there are, and the more conſi- 
derable, ſo much the more they ſhould weigh 

with us. CE RO We OUR 


5 5 PF Cup. XIX. Sed ea, Ce. 
Courage defined. 

THAT Elevation of Soul which is ſeen 
I in Hazards and Fatigues, unaccompa- 
_ nied with Juſtice, and contending not for the 


common Safety, but for its own private Ad- 
vantages, is blameable: For it is ſo far from 


being a Part of Virtue, that it is a Piece of the 


maoſt barbarous Inhumanity. Fortitude there-_ 

fore is well defin'd by the Stoicks, when they 
_ call it a Virtue contending for Equity. Where- 
fore no Man, that has gain'd the Glory of For- 
titude, ever got that Reputation by Treachery 

and Baſeneſs. For nothing can be honeſt but 
what is juſt. Therefore it was excellently ſaid 
of Plato: Not only Knowledge (ſays be) which 


is divided from Juſtice, ought to be called 


Craft rather than Wiſdom ; but alſo a Mind 


ready to encounter Danger, if it be carried on 
by private Paſſion and Intereſt, and not for the 


Good of the Publick, ſhould rather have the 
Name of Temerity than Fortitude, Where- 


| fiſts in a Contempt of Externals, upon an Opi- 


| honeſt; nor ſubje 


add the U 
reſts in the latter: But the Cauſe and Reaſon 

that makes the great Men is in the former; 
dor . lies the Principle chat exalts their 
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fore we would have your Men of Courage and 


Magnanimity to be likewiſe Men of Goodneſs 


and Simplicity, Friends of Truth, and by no 
means given to Tricking; which are ſome of 


the moſt commendable | Qualities under the 
Head of — | 


— 


"2 HAP. XX. XXI. E fortis, &c. . 


7 rue  Magnanimity. Contempt of Money. 
A retired Life. 


7 * a great Soul is more ee 
ſeen in two Things: One of which con- 


nion that a Man ſhould not admire, wiſh for, 


or deſire any thing but what is becoming and 
& himſelf to any Perſon, Paſ- 
ſion, or Fe OY When you have got ſuch a 
Diſpoſition of Mind as 1 have now mentioned, 
the ſecond Thing is, that you perform ſuch 
Actions as are glorious indeed, and very profit= 
able ; but withal exceeding difficult, laborious, 


and dangerous, as well in the Matter of Life 


_ irfelf, as in many ocher Conveniencies , 


All the $ lengdor and Repiration, and I may : 
1 fulneſs too, of theſe two Things 


Minds, 
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Minds, and makes them deſpiſe human Things. 

But that Thing itſelf is ſeen in two Particu- 
lars, both in judging that only to be good 
which is honeſt, and in a Freedom from all 
Perturbation of Mind. For it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed to be the Part of a brave and great Mind to 
look upon thoſe as little Things which the Ge- 
nerality of Men account great and glorious, 
and to contemn them upon the Foundation of 
a firm and ſettled Judgment: It is likewiſe an 
Argument of a robuſt Mind, and great Con- 


YL ſtancy, ſo to bear the Calamities and Afflictions, 


(as they are thought) which in great Number 


and Variety are incident to Man in this Life, 


as neither to depart from the Order of Nature, 
nor to deſcend below the Dignity of a wile , 
- Man. 5 8 
5 Now *rwould his an kncoalifiency for a Man 
: that ſtands the Shock of Fear, to be broken with 
Deſire; or to be invincible to Labour, and to be 


overcome with Pleaſure. This muſt therefore 


be taken care of, and we muſt fly the Love of 


| Money: For nothing is ſuch an Argument 


_ of a narrow and little Soul, as to dote upon 


| Riches; nothing more honourable and great, 
| than to deſpiſe Money, if you have it not; and 


to employ it generoully, and do good with it, 


5 if you have it. 


Ne e e 
| Glory for it robs a Man of his Liberty, which 
15 8 Spirits ought of all Things to contend 


for. We ſhould not be ſollicitous neither for 5 


5 Places of Power, but in ſome Caſes rather re- 


2 . tuſe 
Wo | 
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fuſe them; z In others, lay them down. 


Book J. 


We ; 


mult free ourſelves, in ſhort, from every Dif- 
order of Mind, as well Deſire and Fear, as 


Sorrow, Joy, and Anger; that ſo we may be 


in a State of Calmneſs and Security, which 
brings with it both Dab and Graceful- 


neſs. 


Now there both are, and have been many, 
who, out of a Deſire of this Tranquillity I am 
ſpeaking of, have withdrawn themſelves from 
bublick Buſineſs, and fled to a Life of Retire- 


ment. 
nent of Philo 


Amon 


0 


theſe, the nobleſt and moſt emi- 
phers, and certain Perſons of 


Severity and Weight, could neither endure the 


People, nor the Government; and have lived 


ſome of them in the Country, entertaining them 
ſelves with their own private Affairs. And theſe 


Men propoſed the ſame End to themſelves with 5 


Kings and Princes, viz. to want nothing, to be 
ſubject to no-body, and to enjoy their Liberty; 
the peculiar Property of which 1 is to live as you 


= * 


| Wherefore, ſince both choſe char aſe Power, 


and the Men of Repoſe that 1 ſpoke of, have | 
this in common betwixt them ; 


the one think 


to obtain it, by having large Fortunes and In- 


tereſts; the other, by being content with their 
own, and with a little: 


In which the Opi- 


nion of neither 1s wholly to be condemned, 
but the Life of the Retired is both eaſier and : 


ſafer, and lefs troubleſome and ſhocking 
15 thers: 
1 telves to the Publick, 26 to the Management 


to 


But the Life of thoſe that apply them 


4 
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of great and important Concerns, is more pro- 
fitable to Mankind, and more conducing to the 
Acquiſition of Honour and Reputation in the 
World. Thoſe People therefore are perhaps 
excuſable for not meddling in publick Affairs, 
who, being of Parts and Capacities extraordi- 
nary, dedicate themſelves to Letters: And 


alſo ſuch others, as for Want of Health, or 


upon any other weighty Impediment, have re- 
tired and left to others the Power and Repu- 
tation of managing the Publick. But for thoſe 
that have none of theſe Reaſons to talk of de- 
ſpiſing Poſts of Command, and Offices, which 
moſt People admire ; I am fo far from think- 
ing it Matter of Commendation to them, that I 


take them to be much to blame for it; whoſe 


Judgment, in deſpiſing and making no account 


of Glory, one can hardly diſallow of; but they 
ſeem to be afraid of the Labours, and Troubles 


both of Diſguſts and Repulſes, as a kind of 

Diſhonour and Diſcredit to them. For thoſe 
are Men that behave themſelves unequally in 
contrary Caſes; ſevere Contemners of Pleaſure, 


but effeminate in the Buſineſs of Pain; regard- 


leſs of Glory, but ſink under Diſgrace; which 
are Things indeed ſomewhat inconſiſtent. But 


for thoſe whom Nature has endow'd with Abili- 


ties for Civil Buſineſs, theſe ſhould, without 
Delay, get themſelves Places, and manage the 


Buſineſs of the Commonwealth : For other- 
wile the State can't be well govern'd, nor the 


|  Greatnels of their Soul be made Known to the 
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But that Largeneſs of Soul, and Contempt of 
human Things, that I often mention, together 
vith an undiſturbed Tranquillity of Mind, is as 
requiſite in Statiſts (nay, for aught I know, more 
ſo) as in Philoſophers, if they mean to be free 


from Trouble and Diſquietude, and to conduct 
their Lives with Gravity and Equality. 


Now this Point is by fo much eaſier for a Phi- 
| lofopher to gain, by how. much his Life is leſs 
expats to the Stroke of Fortune, and by how 

much the fewer Things he ftands in need of; 
and becauſe, in caſe of any Diſaſter,” his Fall is 
not ſo heavy. Wherefore Men in publick Sta- 
tions are more ſubject to the Diſorder of Paſſions, 
and have Affairs of greater Importance upon 
their Hands, than your Men of Privacy and Re- 

tirement: And for this Reaſon they have more 


need of a Greatneſs of Soul, and of a State of 


Mind free from all kind of Anxiety. But, for 
him that puts himſelf into publick Buſineſs, let 
him take care not to conſider only the Honeſty _ 
or Credit of the Employ, but his own Abilities 
alſo to go through with it. In conſidering of 
which he muſt take care, that he neither raſhly 
deſpair, out of Heartleſsneſs and Sloth, nor be 
over confident through Eagerneſs to advance 


| himſelf. To conclude; in all Matters of Buſi 


nes a Man ſhould — 3 himſelf be- — 
fore he * about it. — 


Car. 
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Cu APP. XXII. Sed, cum plerique, &c. 
A Compariſon of Military Virtue with Civil. 


Hereas moſt People think that Milita- 
ry Affairs are of greater Conſideration 
than Civil, this Opinion ſhould be a little 
abated : For many have often ſought Wars out 
of a Thirſt of Glory ; and this generally hap- 


pens in Men of large Souls and Abilities; eſpe- 


cially if they are qualified for a Soldier's Life, 
and their Diſpoſition carry em to the Profeſſion 


of Arms. But, if we would judge impartial- 


ly, there have been greater and more glorious 
Things done in the Senate than in the Field. 
For although Themiſtocles be deſervedly com- 


mended, and his Name more illuſtrious than 


that of Solon ; and though Salamis be brought 


as à Proof of a moſt noble Victory, which 


is preferred before the Counſel of Solon, that 


whereby he firſt eſtabliſned the Arecpagites; yet 
this is no leſs glorious than that: For the for 

mer helped the State once, but the latter will 

ever do it: This Council preſerves the Laws 


of the Athenians ; this the Conſtitutions of their 

Anceſtors. And, as to Themiſtocles, he can name 
nothing wherein he aſſiſted the Areopagus ; but 

the other may truly ſay, that he was aſſiſting 


"2 T hemiſtocles : For the War was carried on by 


the Direction of that Senate, which Solon con- ; 


2 ſtituted. The lame my be laid of ey ge! 
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and Lyſander ; who, tho' they are thought to 
bave enlarg'd the Dominion of the Spartans by 
their Actions, yet are not in the leaſt Degree 
comparable to the Laws and Diſcipline of 
Lycurgus. Nay, and upon theſe very Conſi- 
derations, they found their Armies both rea- 
dier and bolder. For my own Part, I neither 
thought, when I was a Boy, M. Scaurus inferior 
to C Marius; nor, after I was en gaged in 
publick Buſineſs, Q, Catulus to Cneius Pompeius. 


For Armies abroad ſignify little without Coun- 
| Fel at home. Neither did Africanus (a moſt 


extraordinary Man, as well as an incomparable _ 


General) do the Commonwealth a nobler Ser- 
vice in the Razing of Numantia, than at the | 
fame time Publ. Nafica, a private Man, did in 

cutting off Tiberius Gracchus : Tho' this Ac- 
tion, *tis true, does not wholly come under the 


| Notion of Civil Concerns, but has ſomething 
too of the Soldier in it, becauſe it was done by 
à violent Hand; but ſtill it was effected by 
this Civil ſort of Prudence, and without an 


Army. It was a memorable Saying, that of 


mine, which I am told ſome — envious 0 


People make very tree with ; 


In 33 to the G give Place, 
And crotun the Orator with Bays. nf 


For, to fay nothing of others, when I fat 


at the Helm of the. Government, did not the 


| Sword give Ter to 1 Gown ? ? For never PE] 


was 
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was there in the Commonwealth either a 
greater Danger, or a more profound Peace: 
So ſuddenly, by the Influence of our Diligence 
and Counſel, did the Arms drop of themſelves 
out of the Hands of moſt audacious Citizens. 
What Action then was there ever done in the 
Field like this? Where's the Triumph to be 
compar'd to't? For I may be allow'd, Son Mark, 
to boaſt before you, to whom both the Inhe- 
ntance of this Glory and the Imitation of my 
Actions belong. This I am ſure of; Cneius 
Pompey, a Man overflowing with martial 


Praiſes, did me the Honour, in the Hearing f 


many, to fay, that his returning Home with 
his third Triumph would have been to little 
Purpoſe, unleſs, by my Services to the Com- 
3 monwealth, he might have had a City to tri- 
_umph in * the Acts of Domeſtick 


and Civil Fortitude are not inferior to Milita- 


ry ; and they require alſo more Pains and Ap- 
plication to "NG e upon them. 1 


2 


— * 


| Cray. XXIV. Nunquam omnino, Sc. 
| Courage with Diſcretion. | 


; TE muſt never, in ſuch Manner, avoid 
Dangers, as to appear weak and 
faint-hearted : And we muſt likewiſe have a 


Canes « on the other Side, not to thruſt our- 
5 - ſelves 
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ſelves into unneceſſary Hazards, which is one 
of the greateſt Follies in the World. Where- 
fore, in hazardous Undertakings, we ſhould 
do like Phyſicians, that apply gentle Remedies 
to gentle Diſeaſes ; but, in deſperate Caſes, are 
forced to have Recourſe to deſperate Cures. 
Wherefore *tis Madneſs to wiſh for a Storm in 


a Calm, but to weather a Tempeſt, the vn he ; 
can, is the Part of a wiſe Man. 


cuar. XXIV. Periculoſe autem, Kc. T 
Danger publick and private. „ 


c TION S in War are © Gut, pet 
ly to the Undertakers, and in Part to 
the Commonwealth : And again, ſome run the 


Hazard of their Lives; others of their Glory, | 


and of the Love of the People. We ſhould 
therefore more frankly run ourſelves into Dan- 
ger than the Publick, and fight, for our Honour 


and Glory, more readily than for any other 
Conveniencies. Yet a great many Men have 
been found, that were ready to ſpend not only ” 


their Fortunes, but their Lives too, in Defence 


of their Country, who nevertheleſs would not 


facrifice the leaft Part of their Glory, even tho 


the Neceſſity of the Publick required it. Thus . 
Callicratidas, the Lacedæmonian General, in the 


Peleponnefia 7an 1 after many 8 glorious Exploits, i 


ruined 
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ruined all at laſt, in not hearkening to their 
Advice, who were for removing the Navy 
from Arginuſſe, without giving the Athenians 
Battle : To whom he made this Anſwer, that 
the Lacedemonians, if they loſt that Fleet, could 
ſet out another, but that he, for his Part, 
could not fly without the irreparable Loſs of 
his Honour. And here the Lacedemonians re- 
ceived a Blow ſomewhat tolerable ; but that 
other was mortal, whereby, when Cleombrotus, : 
for fear of an ill Report, unadviſedly engaged 
with Epaminondas, the whole Power of the La- 
cedæmonians fell to the Ground at once. How 


much better now was the Conduct of * Fabius 
Maximus: ? of whom Emus: ; 


| Fabius was . but five And his Delay 
Reſtor d the totter'd State. Now *twas bis] Way 
To mind his Buſineſs, not what People ſaid: 
=» He liv'd a great Man, but be's greater dead. 


This is an 1 Error of a Quality to be avoided - 
alſo in Civil Matters. For there are many that 
dare not ſpeak their Opinions, though Tor — 

beſt, for res of giving Offence. | 
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CHAP. XXV. Omnino qui, Sc. 


Plato? s Advice ts Magiſtrates. The Danger f 
Factions. Of Ambition. 


H OS E who intend to preſide i in the Go- 
vernment, ſhould be ſure to remember 
two Precepts of Plato: The one is fo to 
maintain the Publick Intereſt, as to make it the 
Aim and Deſign of all their Actions, without 
any Regard to their own perſonal Advantage. 
The other is to attend the Service of the 
whole Body of the Republick, in ſuch Sort, 
that, while they are ſerving one Part, they do 
not abandon the reſt. For the Adminiſtration 
of a Government, like the Office of a Guar- 
dian, ſhould be managed to the Benefit of thoſe 


that are delivered up in Charge, and not of 

thoſe to whom ſuch a Charge or Care is com. 
mitted. But they who provide for one Part of 

the People, and neglect the other, bring into a 


State the moſt pernicious Thing in the World; 
that is to ſay, Diſcord and Sedition : F rot 
whence it comes to paſs, that ſome ſide with 
the People, others make their Court to the 
Great Ones, but few mind the Whole. This 


wrought grievous Diſſenſions among the Athe- 


nians: And, in our own Republick, not only 
Seditions, but the moſt peſtilent Civil Wars 


alſo; Things which a worthy brave Citizen, | 


and one who deſerves to be truſted with the 
Government of the State, wil ſhun and hate, 


and 
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and give himſelf up intirely to the Good of 
the Publick : Neither will he aim at Wealth 
or Power; and will in ſuch a Manner defend 
the whole as to provide for every Part. Nor 
further will ſuch a Man bring any one into 
Hatred and Diſrepute with the People by falſe 
Accuſations ; and, in ſhort, will adhere fo re- 
ſolutely to Juſtice and Honeſty, that to main- 
tain them he is ready to run any Riſque, and 
do lay down his Life rather than deſert the a- 
: foreſaid Duties. 1 
Ambition and contending for ae | 3 
2 moſt wretched Thing indeed; concerning 
which, Plato has alſo ſaid excellently well, 
They "that contend one with another, about 


which ſhould be chief in the Management of 


the State, do as if the Ship's Crew ſhould 
ſtrive which ſhould be at the Helm. And the 
| ſame Philoſopher has given us this for a Rule, 


| that we ſhould account thoſe for Enemies, that 8 


take up Arms againſt the Commonwealth; 


not ſuch as would govern it after their own 
Schemes: Such was the Controverſy between 


P. Africanus and 9. Metellus, _ * Sort 5 
of Bitterneſs. N 


85 & a 5 | CHAP, Dl. 


common enjoy the ſame Privi 
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Cnay. XXV. Nec verd, &c. 
Againſt Anger. Of Reproof and Correction. 
10 Ear is to be given to thoſe that are 


of Opinion that we ought to be violent- 


| ly angry with an Adverfary, and that take it 
to be the Part of a brave and heroick Spirit: 
For there's nothing more commendable, no- 


thing better becoming a great and a generous 
Perſon, than Phcability and Clemency. Nay, 
in States that are free, and where all Men in 


leges, even a Fa- 
cility ſhould. be uſed, and the Altitudo animi, 


as it is called (a calm undiſturbd State of Mind, 
planted above Paſſion and Reſentment ) leit, if we 
upon unſeaſonable Addreſſes, 

5 mpudent Petitions, we ſhould fall into an 
d odious unprofitable Moroſeneſs. But yet Gen- 
dlenoſs and Clemency are no further to be ap- 
proved of, than as they leave Room for Seve- 


ſhould be angry 


rity, where the Publick requires it ; without 
which a City can never be well governed. 


No all Reproof and Chaſtiſement ſhould be 
without Contumely ; nor muſt it be directed to 


the Intereſt of him that gives either the Words 


or the Blows, but only to the Profit of the 
Commonwealth. Care likewiſe ſnould be taken 


that the Puniſhment be not greater than the 


Fault; and leſt ſome be puniſhed, whilſt others 
are not ſo much as queſtioned for the ſame 

Tranſgreſſions. But, above all Things, Cor. 

ED 25 1 1 rection | 


ever comes to this Work in a Paſſion, will ne- 
ver obferve the due Mean betwixt too much 
and too little; which the Peripateticts infiſt 


upon, and with Reafon too; provided they 
did not commend Paſſion, and fay it was given 


But in 


us by Nature for our Advan 
Trauth it is in no Caſe to be allowed of: And 
it were to be wiſhed, that Magiſtrates were 


ke the Laws, which are led to * not by 


Wrath, but NP OY 


mi. 3 
* 


— r 2 


Cn AP. XVI 1 etiam in rebus 


Proſperis, Se. 


Moderation in both Fortunes. 


TN | Podfperiry, and aw: we have the World e 
at Will, let us by all Means fly Pride, Diſ- 


dain, and Arrogance ; for it ſhews as "much 


Ley to be tranſported with Proſperity, as 
With Adverfity : And it is an excellent Thing 


to maintain an Evenneſs of Tet in every 


_ Condition of Life, and to have ul the ſame 


Air, and the fame Countenance, as we find it 


recorded of Socrates, and of Lælius too. Philip 
of Macedon, I find, came ſhort of his Son in 
| glorious Atchievements and military Execu- 
tion, but out-ſtript him in Gentleneſs and Hu- 
manity of Manners. Therefore the one was al- 
= ways ent, te other many Times ſcandalous : 
A a 2 5 80 
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rection is not to be given in Anger. For wo- 


1 
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So that they ſeem to give us good Advice, 
that bid us, the higher we are, to behave our- 


ſelves the more humbly. Panctius tells us of 


Africanus, (his Diſciple and familiar Friend) 
how he was wont to ſay, that as People put 


out Horſes, grown fierce and unruly by frequent 


Engagements, to Riders, that they may have 


them more manageable, and fitter for Uſe ; ſo 


| ſhould Men, that are tranſported with Proſpe- 


rity, and over confident in themſelves, be 


brought within the Ring of Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophy, to make them underſtand the Uncer- 
_ tainty of human Things, and the Changes of 


Fortune. „ 
It is alſo in the Height of our Proſperity, 


that we ſhould chiefly conſult our Friends, and 
allow them more Authority over us, than at 
other Times. It is then likewiſe, that we ſhould 
take care not to lay open our Ears to Para- 
fites, nor to ſuffer ourſelves to be flattered ; 
wherein it is eaſy to be impoſed upon. For we 
have ſuch an Opinion of ourſelves, as to 
think we deſerve Commendation. Hence ſpring 
infinite Errors; whilſt Men, blown up with 
vain e ep of themſelves, are ſhame- 
fully laughed at, and labour under the greateſt 
Miſtakes. And fo much for this Point. 
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 Cnay. XXVII. Inud autem fic, &c. 


Ceaumneſi of Mind in a private Life. 


H 18 muſt 4 Neceſſity be concluded, 


that the greateſt Actions, and ſuch as 


expreſs the greateſt Soul, are done by thoſe. 


that go Commonwealths, becauſe the Ad- 
= tion of theſe is of the largeſt Extent, 


d concerns moſt People. And yet it muſt 


_ confeſſed, that there are, and have been, 


many noble Spirits, even in a Life of Privacy 


and Retirement, who have either found out, 
or ſearched after Matters of Importance, and 


that have kept themſelves within the Bounds 
of their private Condition : Or elſe, being 
planted in the Middle between the Philoſo- ; 
pher and the Stateſman, have been delighted 
with the Management of their Eſtate, neither 
N increaſing it by all Manner of Ways, nor de- 
barring their Relations the Uſe of it; but ra- 
ther imparting it both to their Friends, and 
to the Republick, whenever there was Occa- 
fron. Now for this Eſtate, let it be, firſt, well 
gotten, neither by ſhameful nor by odious 
1 Next, let it be ſerviceable to as many 


as poſſible, ſo they be worthy; then let it be 


. with Prudence, Diligence, and good 
HAHuſbandry; and let it rather indulge Libera- 


ty and Bounty, than Debauchery and Luxury. 
He that obſerves theſe Rules, may live magni- 


- kicently, foberly, and ſecurely, and no leſs ſin- Fl 
„ cerely, 5 


1 
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cerely, faithfully, and amicably TO all Man- = 
kind. 


Cnar: XXVII. Sequitur ut, TY 
Hoy and Decorum. A Decorum i in Prudence 
| And 1 in all Vi irtues. 


E are next to ſpeak of es the 


The Nature of this is ſuch, that it is inſepara- | 


 Latins call Decorum, the Greeks II E 7 


ble from Honeſty. For whatſoever i is becom 
ing, is likewiſe honeſt; ; and whatſoever is 


honeſt, is becoming. As to the Difference of 
this ſame Honeſty and Decorum, it may be better 


| underſtood than explained. For, whatever Be- ; 


comingnels there is in any Action, it then firſt 
appears when Honeſty is gone before. There- 
fore it ſhews itſelf not in any one Virtue, but 
in all: For a prudent Uſe of Reaſon and 


Speech; the doing of every Thing conſide- : 


= rely ; the ſeeing and 3 of the Truth, _ 


upon every Occaſion, is becoming: As, on the 5 
other Side, to be deceived, to miſtake, to 


| ſlip, to be impoſed upon, is as miſbecoming 


as Dotage or Madneſs. So again, all Actions 
of Juſtice are becoming; but thoſe of Injuſ- 


Zi tice, both ſcandalous and unbecoming. Nod . 
the ſame Rule holds in Fortitude. For what- 55 


ſoever is done manfully, and with a great Soul, 
pen yorthy of and becomang a Man, and = 


„ 
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the contrary, as reproachful and miſbecoming, 
Wherefore the Decorum I here ſpeak of, 
tains to all kinds of Honeſty ; and does in boch 
Manner appertain to it, chat it is diſcoverable 
without any Depth of Underſtanding, and lies 
| to the firſt View, For there is ſomewhat 
5 (and diſcernible enough too) in all Virtue, 
that is becoming; which is ſeparable from 
Virtue in Imagination, rather than in Reality. 


As the Gracefulneſs and Beauty of the Body is 


not to be ſeparated from the Health of it: So 


the Decorum here in Queſtion is confuſed indeed 


throughout, and incorporated with Virtue; 
but in the Mind and 89 it may be 55 
| 3 


1 


"Cuar. XXVIIL. Tum 1 Ge. 


The Decorum of the Ports, be Decorum of = 
„ e, and Moderation. . 


. HE ns are chen ſaid to * De- 5 


1 corum, when every Word and Action is 
fitted to the Character of the Perſon. Should 
Eacus, for Example, or Minds ſay, Let them 


Hate, ſo they fear: Or, Let the Father be tbe 


Grave of bi own Children ; it would be thought 
an Indecorum; becauſe they have paſſed in the 


World for Men of Juſtice. But, when Aretus 5 


ſays it, the Theatre rings, becauſe the Ry: | 
fon ſir with the Perſon. wo, OR 
1 * a „ 
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Now the Poets can judge, by the Character, 
what 1s becoming every Perſon. But Nature 
herſelf has given us a Character, with great 
Excellency and Advantage over other living 
Creatures. The Poets then, in a great Variety 
of Characters that concern them, can ſee what 
is accommodated to, and becoming even the 
Vicious. But Nature having aſſigned us our 
Parts of Conftancy, Moderation, Temperance, 
Modeſty ; and the ſame Nature teaching us 
not to be careleſs how we demean ourſelves 
towards one another : From whence it appears, 


of how large Extent both that Decorum is, 8 


which belongs to the Nature of Honeſty in 
general; and this other alſo, which is ſeen in 
every particular kind of Virtue. For as the 
Beauty of the Body, by an apt Diſpoſition f 


the Parts, takes the Eye, and delights us upon 
this Account, becauſe all the Parts correſpond 


| together in a kind of graceful Symmetry: So 


this Decorum, that illuſtrates Life, engages the 5 


Approbation of thoſe we converſe with, by tje 
Order, Steadineſs, and Moderation of all our 
— mm r 


e 
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* 


cer. XII. Duplex ed. C. 
From the Appetite ariſe Perturbations. 


E Force and Nature of our Souls is. 


twofold : One Part conſiſts in the Ap- 
Delite, which by the Greeks is called Oęus, and 
which hurries a Man hither and thither : The 


otber in Reaſon, which teaches us, and explains 
to us what to do, and what to avoid, Hence 
itt comes to pals, that Reaſon governs, and the 
Appetite obeys. Every Action therefore ſhould 
be free from Raſhneſs and Negligence : Nor 
indeed ought a Man to do any Thing, but what _ 
hie can give a fair Account of: For this is in a 
Ml/,ỹanner the Definition of Duty. But then we 
muſt fo order it, that the Appetites obey Rea- 
ſon, and neither out · run her, nor through 
HAeavineſs and Sloth deſert her; but be caꝶm 
ana ſtill, and give the Mind no Diſorder: From 
wjhence all Regularity and all Moderation will 
reſult, and ſhine forth in their full Luſtre. For _ 


| thoſe Appetites that ſtruggle too far, and flying 


out, as it were, in a Tranſport either of De- 
fring or Avoiding, are not kept ſtrict enough in 
by Reaſon; thoſe, no doubt, paſs all Bounds 
RT Meafore ; for. they hace and caſt off 
their Allegiance, and obey not Reaſon, to which 
| they are ſubje& by the Law of Nature; from 
whhence Diſorders arife, as well of Body 8 
Mind. You may obſerve the very*Counte- | 
1 nances of Men in a Paſſion, or of ſuch as are 
95 N 55 under 


S 


— 
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under any violent Diſorder, either from Deſire 
or Fear, or are tranſported with Joy ; what an 
Alteration there is in the Viſage, Voice, Mo- 
tion, Geſture of all theſe ; which gives us to 
_ underſtand, how neceflary 1t is to check and 

calm every Appetite, and to awaken all dur 
Care and Diligence, that we may do nothing 


raſhly, and by TOY inconſiderately, and 
3 


| Cuar. K "Mi enim a ita, Se. 


Pleaſures. 7 be Bounds of Mirth, 0 0 Sorte 
e — Raillery. 


. W E could 1 never be ſo Jefign'd by Nome, 5 


e as to be made for Sporting and Jeſting; 
bat for Severity rather; and for grave and 

weighty Studies. Not but that Diverſion and 
Jeſting are allowable ; but we muſt uſe them 


| like Sleep, and ſuch other Refreſhments, after 
the Diſcharge of our ſerious and more impor- 
tant Duties. And our very Jeſting muſt not be 


profuſe neither, nor immodeſt, but ingenious _ 
and facetious : For as we do not allow our 


Children all Sorts of Sports, but ſuch only as 


hold ſome Proportion with honeſt Actions: So | 


in Raillery itſelf there ſhould appear ſome 
Sparks o* a good and virtuous Diſpoſition. 
In ſhort therefore, there are two Sorts of Rail- 


lery, or Mirth; the one ungenteel, petu- 
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lant, 1 and obſcene; the other ele- 

p gant, on Y on lite, ingenious, and facerious : In 
= ind, not only our Countryman Plautus, 
r 14 ancient Attick Comedy, but the Books 
alſo of the Socratick Philoſophers abound ; and 
the many ingenious Sayings of ſeveral Men, 
ſuch as are collected by the Senior Cato, and 
| $4 by the Name of Apophthegms. It is an eaſy 
Matter therefore to diſtinguiſh between a gen- 
tee] and a coarſe Jeft. The one, if brought 
in ſeaſonably, and when the Mind is diſen- 
gaged, is worthy of a Gentleman; the other, 
of no Man at all; eſpecially where filthy 


Things are delivered i in as unclean Words. In —:; 
dur Sports and Recreations alſo we ſhould 
| keep within Compaſs, fo as not to launch out 


into Exceſſes, and, by the Tranſports of the 


Pleaſure, to be carried into any Thing that's 


| baſe or unbecoming. Our Campus, and the 
_ Exerciſes of Hunting, ſupply us with Sea, 1 5 


5 0 ble * of Diverſions. 


5 


1 


bl 9 
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cnar. XXX. Sed pertinet ad, Ge. 


; Corporal ua dursgatory to the Excellng of 5 
Human Nalure. 


TN all our r Inquiries about Duty, it concerns 
. us to have always in our Thoughts the Ex- 
cellency of human Nature above that of Cattle 
and other Beaſts. Theſe have no Taſte or 
„%% ou Reliſh 
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Reliſh of any Thing but Pleaſure; towards 
which they are carried with all Eagerneſs : 


Whereas the Entertainment of Man's Mind is 


Learning and Meditation, and is ſtill employed 
either upon Inquiry or Action, and charmed 
with a Delight that ariſes from what we ſee. 
and hear. Nay, the Man himſelf, that is too 


much addicted to his Pleafures, unleſs he be 


' a mere Brute, (for ſome there are, that have 
the Name of Men only, without the Effect) 
yet, I ſay, if he has any Thing of the Soul of 
2 Man in him, though he may be overcome 
with Pleaſure, yet he conceals and diſguiſes his 
Propenſions towards it, even for Modeſty fake : 
Which ſhews that corporal Pleaſure is ſome- 
thing derogatory to the Excellency of Man, 
and ought to be contemned and rejected. But, 
if there be any one that has a Regard to Plea- 


| ſure, he ſhould be ſure to take care to uſe it | 


with Moderation. Accordingly, in our Diet 


and Strength, not to Pleaſure. And, if we 


would but conſider the Excellency and Dignity 
of Nature, we ſhould find how ſhametul a 
Thing it is to diſſolve in Luxury, and to live 
8 delicately and ſoftly 8 and how becoming to | 
5 boy frugally, temperately, ſtriftly, and ſo- 


= 6 OWAP. 
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Cnar, XXX. Intelligendum eſt | 
| etiam, &c. 


Man has two Capacities. A great Diverſity bet * 
in — and Bodies. Several Humours. _ 


1 is obſervable, that we are inveſted with 
1 two Capacities, as it were, by Nature; 
the one common, as we are all Partakers of 

| Reaſon; and of that Prerogative whereby we 
excel Beaſts; the other, a Propriety peculiar 
to each Individual. For as there are great Di- 


verſities in our Bodies (for one Man we ſee 


| excels in Swiftneſs for the Courſe, another in 


Strength for the Scuffle. Again in Beauties; 


one Beauty is majeſtical, another charming) ſo 
in our Minds there are ſtill greater Varieticy. 
Lucius Craſſus and Lucius Philippus were Men 
| of a great deal of Wit and Pleaſantry. Caius 


| Ceſar, the Son of Lucius, of more till, and 
more labour'd: Whereas at the ſame Time 


there was a ſingular Severity of Humour in 


MM. Scaurus, and in young M. Druſus: In C. 


L elius abundance of Gaiety and Mirth : In his 


Familiar Scipio, more of Shew and State, and 


2 great Auſterity of Life. Among the Greeks, 


| Socrates, we are told, was pleaſant and face- | 
|  tious, and of an agreeable Converſation ; and 
one that, in all his Diſcourſe, veil'd himſelf 


under an agreeable Diſguiſe (which the Greets 
call hs 9 Pythagoras, on the other Side, and 


Pericles, 1 
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Pericles, acquired the greateſt Reputation and 
Authority, without any Chearfulneſs at all. A- 


mong the Cartbaginians, Hannibal, and, among 
our own Commanders, Maximus, are re- 


the Faculty of Cloſenefs, Silence, and Diſſem- 


bling, were good at an Ambuſn, and prevent- 


5 ing the Deſigns of an Enemy. In this Kind the 


| Gracians give Themiftocles and Jaſon the Pberæan 
the Preference above others. But, above all, 


they magnify that profound and politick Fetch 


ported to have been crafty and ſubtle ; they had 


of Solon; who, to ſecure his 'own Life, and 


| withal to do good Piece of Service to the Pub- 
| lick, feign'd himſelf diſtracted. Fhere are others 
very different from theſe, Men of Simplicity and 
Openneſs, who think it unlawful to do any 
Thing by underhand Dealing or Treachery, Lo- 
vers of Truth, and Enemies of Fraud. There 
are others again that will bear any Thing, be 
Slaves to any Body, provided they can obtain 
thei Ends by it; as M. Craſſus, we ſaw, was to 
In which Kind Lyſander the Lacedemonian 
27 reported to have been a great Maſter, and 
paſſive to the laſt Degree: Callicratidas, that fuc- 


ceeded him in his t of the Navy, the 
reverſe. 1 5 
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Cnay. XXII. Qud facilius, &c. 


Nature is the beſt Mitreſs. The ſame Thing good 
in one, and ill in another. Let * Man aft 
bis own Part. 


T 0 the End we may the more eafily pre- 
f ſerve the Decorum we are in Queſt of, 
we ſhould follow the Dictates every Man of his 8 
own Genius : For nothing is graceful that is 
done (as they ſay) Invits Minerva, that is, in 
| deſpite of Nature. In ſhort, if there be any 
ſuch Thing as Decorum, it is certain nothing is 


more fo, than an Equability and Congruity in 
our whole Lives and particular Actions; which 


it is impoſſible for a Man to maintain, if he 
departs from his own Nature, to imitate that 
of others. For, as we ought to uſe that Lan- 
guage we are acquainted with, that we may 
not be deſervedly laughed at for larding it 


with Greek Words (as ſome People do) ſo 


7 ought we to bring no Diſcordance into our Ac- 
tions, or any Part of our Conduct. And fo 


5 conſiderable is this Difference of Natures, that 
one Man may be obliged to make away with 
himſelf, whilſt another in the ſame Caſe may be 


: obliged to the contrary. For was the Con- 
dition of Marcus Cato different from that of the 


reſt that rendered themſelves up to Cæſar in 


| Africa? And yet it might have turn'd perhaps 
to the Reproach of the reſt, had they laid vio- 
5 lent Hands yu rhewlelves, becaule, they were 


Men 
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| Men of leſs Strictneſs in their Lives, and lefs 
Severity in their Manners : But for Cato, whom 


Nature had endowed with an incredible Gra- 
vity, which he himſelf had fortified by an un- 


Interrupted Conſtancy, and had been always 


unalterably firm to his Purpoſe and Reſo- 
lution once taken; him it became to die, ra- 
ther than to ſee the Face of the Tyrant. How 


many Miſeries did Ulyſſes ſuffer in that tedious 


Ramble of his, enflaving himſelf to Women, (if 
a Body may give Circe and Cahpſo that Name) 
and in all his Diſcourſe ſetting himſelf to be 
affable and pleaſant to all Sorts of People ? 


But at his own Houle he patiently put up even 


: > of Contempts and Flouts of his Men and 
| Maid-Servants, that at laſt he might arrive at 
| his wiſhed-for End. Whereas Ajax, according 


to the Report we have of the Spirit of the 
Man, would have borne a thouſand Deaths ra- 


ther than thoſe Contumelies. This Contem- _ 
plation ſhould make every Man. conſider well 


his peculiar Talent, and manage the fame pru- 
dently, and not be for making Experiments 
how the Part of another may become ß; 


For that beſt becomes every Man, which is 5 
moſt peculiarly his. Let every Man therefore 


1 get acquainted with his own Genius, and im- 


- partially examine his Abilities and Defects, leſt i 
| Players ſhould ſeem to have more Pru dence 1 


than we: For they make choice not of the 


ma Plays, bur ſuch as fit them beſt. They 


that depend upon the Strength of their Voice, 
chuſe the Tragedy of Epigent, or of Medus : 
7, 0 on 
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Thoſe that are good at Action, prefer Mena- 
| lippa or Clytemneſtra. Rupilius, whom I re- 
member, always played Antiope; and ſep 
very rarely Ajax, Shall an Actor now ſee this 


upon the Stage, and a wiſe Man be blind to it 
in Life? The Things therefore that we are 


fitteſt for, to theſe we ſhould principally apply 


ourſelves. But if we ſhould be forced at any 


Time, by Neceſſity, to play a Part that we 


were never made for, we muſt, with all Care, 
Study, and Diligence, endeavour to acquit 
_ ourſelves in them, it not with a Grace, yet with 


5 as little Diſgrace as . 


Crap. XXXII, XXXIII, Regna, S. 


; ſons Corſe of Life to be pitched upon.  Wherein PD 
doe are firſt to conſider our natural Diſpoſition : 
Then our Fortune, and outward Circumſtances 


in the Warld. We muſt do all the Cocd wwe can. 
> Ingdoms, 1 Nobleneſs of Birth, 


Honours, Riches, Power, with their 
: - Pas are in the Hand of Fortune, and 
governed by the Revolution of Times. But 


what Character we ourſelves will foltain, 1s 


wholly at our own Choice. Accordingly, one 


Man takes to Philoſophy ; another to the Civil | 


Law; a third to Eloquence : And of the Vir- 


tues chemſelves, ſome affect an Excellency rather 


N in one than in another. But for thoſe whoſe 
5 e B EY. Fathers 
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Fathers or Anceſtors have been eminent, and 
got Glory in any particular Kind; they, for the 
moſt Part, endeavour to excel in the ſame: 
As 9. Mucius, Son of Publius, in the Civil 
Law; and Africanus, the Son of Paulus, in 
Feats of Arms. Some again, to the Honour 
and Merit derived from their Predeceſſors, 
add ſomething of their own; as this ſame Afri- 
canus crowned his great Fame for Military Ex- 
ploits with Eloquence. And fo did Timothens, 
the Son of Conon , who, though net inferior 
to his Father in martial Praiſe, added to that 


Accompliſhment the Glory of Letters and In- 
: genuity. 


But it happens ſometimes, that ſome, decli- 


| ning the Imitation of their Fathers, betake 
= themſelves to ſome Courſe or Deſign of their 
own; which, generally ſpeaking, is the Pur- 
ſuit of thoſe chiefly who are born of mean 


Parents, and propoſe great things to them- 


elves. 


The firſt Point to be 1 is, what it 
is that we deſign to be, and what Courſe of 
Life to take to: which is a Deliberation of all 
others the moſt difficult. For when we com. 
mence Youths, at which Time our Reaſon is 
weakeſt, then every one pitches upon that 
Condition of Life, which he fancies moſt : So 
that he is engaged in ſome certain Kind and 
Courſe of Life, before he has the Judgment 
to diſcern what is beſt. For as to what Prodicys. 


Gs relates of Hercules (as we find it in Xenophon ) 7, 


1 chat, as s ſoon as he | came our of his n. 5 
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(the Seaſon allotted by Nature for every Man 
to chuſe what Courſe of Life he will ſteer) he 
went his Way out into a Solitude, and there 
ſat a long Time conſidering and muſing with 
himſelf upon the Sight of two Ways, ( che one 
of Pleaſure, and the other of Virtue) which 
of the two it were beſt to take; ſuch a Thing 
as this might perhaps happen to Hercules, a 
Son of Jupiter, but not to us, who imitate 
thoſe we like beſt, and are inclined to follow 
their Ways and Studies. Bur the Generality | 
of us, tinctured with Inſtructions inftilled into 
us by our Parents, are inſenſibly led to an Af- 
fection for their Cuſtoms and Methods. Others 
are carried away by the Stream of popular 
Judgment, and like thoſe Things molt, which 
the major wart thinks beſt. Some neverticleſs, - 
whether from a certain Felicity, or Goodneſs. 
of Diſpoſition, or Inſtitution of Des, have 
taken a right Courſe of Life. a5 
But thoſe of all are the moſt difficu't to be. 


found, who having the Advantage either of an 


exalted Genius, or of noble Improvements of _ 


Learning and Education, or both together, 
have withal had Time to deliberate what 
_ Courſe of Life they ſhould principally chuſe to 
follow; in which Deliberation. all our Debating 
muſt be called home to each Man's Peculiar 


- Nature and Diſpoſition. 


Next to Nature, Regard muſt be had to 
each Man's Forrune, in fixing upon a Courſe 


of Life; but more eſpecially to Nature: For 


he i is ; much firmer and more conſtant; ; 0 . 
23 3 for 
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for Fortune to combat Nature would be as if 


a mortal Power thould contend with an im- 
mortal. 

The Man then, that has conformed all his 
Deliberations about a Courſe of Life to the 
Inclinations of his own uncorrupted Nature, 


(that is, he that has pitched upon a Courſe of Life 


conformable to his own Inclinatians, provided theſe 
 Tnclinalions are not vicious) mult be ture to keep 
conſtantly to that Courſe, unleſs perchance he 
find himſelf miſtaken in his Choice. And in 
that Caſe (for ſuch a Caſe is poſſible) there 
muſt be a Change made of his Ways and Man- 
ners. And, if a ſeaſonable Conjuncture of the 
Times favour ſuch a Change, it will be more 


ealily and commodiouſly wrought ; but, if not, 


it mult be introduced gradually and inſenſibly, 55 
according to what wiſe Men have delivered of 
Friendſhips that diſpleaſe, and that we do not 
ſo well approve of: That it is more decent to 
unſtitch them by little and little, than to cut 
them off all of a ſudden. But, when we have 
once altered our Courſe, we muſt be infinitely 
careful to make it appear, that we have done it 
upon good and weighty Reaſons. Now where- 
as I have (in what 1s aforeſaid) propounded 
the Imitation of our Predeceſſors; let this Ex- 
ception firſt be underſtood, that 1 do not ad- 
viſe an Imitation of them in their Vices; nor 
again, where our Nature or Conſtitution is 
ſuch, as not to admit of an Imitation of them 
-- ſome certain Things: As the Son of Afri- 


canus the Elder could not, by reaſon of the 


Cra- 
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Crazineſs of his Body, be ſo like his Father 
as the other was like his. Wherefore, if a 
Man be not in a Condition to plead at the Bar, 
to harangue the People, or to conduct Armies, 
he will be obli zed yet to perform thoſe Duties 
that are in his Power; as the Offices of Juſtice, 
Faith, Liberality, Modeſty, Temperance ; to 
the End that what he is defective in, may be 
the leſs required of him. Now the nobleſt In- 


heritance that can be left by a Father to a Son, . 


and more excellent than any Patrimony, is the 


Nenn of his Virtues and glorious Actions; 


which to be a Diſgrace to mult be looked * 
as abominable and — 


» 5 . * * 


cn AP. - XXXIV. Et quoniam, Sc. 


T 1 eſpecbive Duties belonging to each Ape. q be , 


Duties of Magiſtrates, en en and 
5 TOR 


N regard there: are Ken Duties allotted 1 


8 to ſeveral Ages, and thoſe of a young Man 
are different from thoſe of an old, I muſt add 


| ſomething allo upon this Diſtinction. It is the _ 


Duty then of a young Man to reverence his 


Elders, and to make choice of the beſt and 


moſt approved among them, to depend upon 


for Counſel and Direction: For the Ignorance 


and Inexperience of Youth ſhould be Reed and 
55 right * the Prudence of the Aged,  _ 
EL * But 
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But above all Things this Age ſhould be re- 
ſtrained from looſe and wanton Pleaſures, and 
trained up in laborious Exerciſes z and to a pa- 
tient enduring of Fatigues and Toils, both of 
Body and Mind; to the End their Vigour and 


Induſtry may appear in diſcharging the Duries 
as well of War as Peace. 


And even when they have a Mind to relax, 


and to give themſelves a Liberty, let them 


have a Care of Intemperance, and keep an 
Eye ſtill to Modeſty, which will be the more 
eaſily attained, if they would be content to 
have their Seniors with them at ſuch Inter- 
vals. 
As for Men in Years, it ; fins convenient 
for them to abate the Labours of the Body, and 


| even to increaſe the Exerciſes of the Mind, 


Their chief Buſineſs muſt be to be aſſiſting 
all they can to their Friends, and to the younger 


Sort, bur principally to the Commonwealth, 
by their Advice and Wiſdom. But, above all 


Things, old Age ſhould have a Care not to 
give itlelf up to Drowſineſs, Liſtleſſneſs, and 


Sloth. And for Luxury, as it is reproachful _ 


and dihonourable to any Age, ſo it is ſcanda- 
lous in old Age. But, if the Intemperance = 
Luſt too be added to it, the Miſchief is 
double, both in regard of the Infamy which 
it reflects upon Age itſelf, and in authoriſing 
young Men to be more impudently „ 
It would not be impertinent neither to ſpeak 
: ſomething here of the Duties of Magiſtrates, 
3 private Gn. and Strangers. The Ma- 


giſtrate's 
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giſtrate's Part, then, is to conſider himſelf as 
rhe Repreſentative of the City, and that he is 
obliged to uphold the Honour and Dignity of 
it, 0 preſerve the Laws, to render Juſtice to 
every body, and to remember, that theſe Things 
are committed to his Charge as a Truſtee. It 

is the Part of a private Man to live upon the 
Level, and to ſubmit to the ſame Laws with 
his Fellow- Citizens, without being baſe and ab- 
ject, or ſetting up himſelf above his due Height, 
_ Laſtly, to intend ſuch Things as are for The 
Honour and Peace of the Commonwealth: 
For this is the Man that we uſually eſteem and 
call a worthy Citizen. Now, for a Stranger 
and Sojourner, it is his Duty to mind his own. 
Buſineſs only, and not to ſet up for a Judge 


and Examiner of other People's, and by no 
Means to be curious in prying into the Secrets 


of a State, which no Way concern him. Thus 


ina Effect our Duties will be found to ſtand 
when it ſhall come to be examined, what is 
becoming and fir, under the ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances of Perſons, Times, and Ages. But 
there is nothing ſo graceful, as to behave our- 


ſelves equally and ſteadily in all our tions 
and Counſels. 
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Cu a y. XXXVI. Cum autem pulchri- 
tuin, Ce. 


Two Kinds of Beauty. Aſfectation odious. Rules 
about Cloaths, Walking, &c. A Mean docs 
beſt. Tbe Metions of the Soul twofold. 


TJ HERE being two Kinds of Beauty, _ 
the one of which is Sweetneſs, in the 
other Dignity ; the former we ſhould look up- 
ON as belonging to the Women, and the latter 
to the Men. Wherefore let all Unmanlineſs 
of Dreſs be removed from the Body ; and the 
like Fault alſo in Geſture and Motion be a- 


| voided. For both the Dancing-School Move. 


ments are many times very affected and odious ; 
and ſome fooliſh Geſtures of our Stage-Players 
fail not to give Diſguſt : And in each of theſe 
Kinds, what is natural, and as It ſhould vs is 1 
commended. 5 155 
Now the Beauty of Dignity is to be main- 


tained by a good Complexion ; and that Com- 
plexion by the Exerciſe of the Body, And to 


all this we ſhould keep ourſelves neat and 
cleanly ; not to the Degree of Niceneſs and 
Affectation, but only ſo as to avoid a clowniſh, 


rude, and diſreſpectful Neglect. And the ſame : 
Rule we ſhould obſerve in our Cloaths : In 


which Particular, as in moſt other Caſes, a 
e does beſt. 8 


w. 
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We ſhould take care alſo, in our Gait, that 
we neither uſe an efleminate Slowneſs, as if we 
were officiating at a Solemnity ; nor yet an 
over-great Haſtineſs and Hurry in our Speed; 
which occaſions Panting, Change of Counte- 
nance, and Diftortions of the Face, which are 


great Arguments of Unſteadineſs. But we 


muſt take much more Pains yet, to keep the 
Motions of the Soul in a Conformity to Na- 
ture; which we ſhall compaſs, if we take care 
-. 0 reſerve ourſelves from falling into Pertur- 

bations and violent Diſorders from Exceſs of 

Fear, and if we diligently attend to a Conſer- 
vation of Decorum. Now the Motions of the 
Soul are two-fold ; ſome are of Thought, and 
others of Appetite. Thought is chiefly con- 


verſant in ſearching and finding out of the - 


Truth: Appetite puſhes a Man forward to 
Action. We muſt be careful therefore to em- 
ploy the Thought upon the worthieſt Objects, 
” = to Py the Appetite in Subjection te to Rea- 
* 
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Cnar. XXXVII, XXXVIII. Et quo- 


niam magna vis, Sc. 


Of * and familiar Diſcourſe. 


: How the Power of Speech is great, 
and of two Sorts; the one a Speech 


of Contention, the other of common Diſ- 
courſe: Be that aſſigned to the Bar, to Ha- 
rangues, to the Senate ; and let this run about 
in private Companies in Conferences, and 
friendly Meetings. Let it follow us alſo to our 
Entertainments. The Maſters of Rhetorick 
have given Precepts for the former, but we 
have none for the latter; although, for aught 1 
know, that might be done too. But Students 
will find Maſters ; but the Buſineſs | is, there's 
nobody that ſtudies this. All Places ſwarm 
with Rhetoricians ; although, for what con- 
cerns Words and Periods, the ſame Rules 
would ſerve for ordinary Converſation. 5 
But as the Voice is the Utterer and Diſco- 
verer of Speech, and two Things are aimed at 
therein, Clearneſs and Sweetneſs; we muſt. 


ſtand wholly indebted to Nature. 7 them 


both; and yet Exerciſe and Practice will im- 


prove the one, and the Imitation of diſtinct 
and ſmooth Speakers the other. It was this 


alone that gave the Catuli the Reputation for 
Men of exquiſite Judgment in Learning; tho“ 
they were learned Men, it is true, but ſo were 


others 


in the Followers of Socrates excel moſt ; 
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others too. But theſe were looked upon as the 
greateſt Maſters of the Lalin Tongue. Their 
Voice was ſweet; their Pronunciation neither 
too broad and open, nor yet muffled betwixt 
the Teeth; ſo that it was both intelligible 
and without Affectation; the Tone without 
Force, and neither too faint nor too ſhrill. 

L. Craſſus's Style was more copious and full 
as elegant; but for well ſpeaking the Catuli had 
as great a Reputation as he. Now, for Sharp- 
nels and Pleaſure of Wit, Cæſar, the Brother 

of the Elder Catulus, went beyond them all; 
inſomuch that, in his ordinary Diſcourſe, be 


ſurpaſſed the Strains of others even in their 
Pleadings at the Bar. : 


Let our familiar Speech then be foch, where- 


gentle 
and ealy, and in no wiſe ſtiff or Adden: Let 


it be alſo pleafant and entertaining: And let 
him be ſure not to exclude others, as if he was 
entered upon a Poſſeſſion of his own ; but as 


in other Things, ſo in Converſation, not to 
think it hard for every Man to take his Turn. 
And let him conſider, in the firſt Place, the 
Subject. Matter of the Diſcourſe: If it be 
| ſerious, let him handle it ſeriouſly ; if jocoſe, 
pleaſantly. But above all Things he — be 
careful in the Government of his Speech, not 
to diſcover any Viciouſneſs in his Manners; 


which uſually appears in nothing more, than by 8 


an Eagerneſs in detracting from thoſe that are 
abſent, either by Way of Ridicule, or by ſe- 
vere, reproachfu], mme Language: 5 


Now | 
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Now the ordinary Matter of familiar Diſ- 
courſe is either about domeſtick Affairs, or 
about the Republick, or about Studies and 
Learning. We ſhould take Care therefore, that 
our Talk, tho? it has begun to ramble to other 
Things, be fetched back again to theſe, but 
ſtill with Regard to the Occaſion : For we are not 
all pleaſed with the ſame Things, nor at all 
Times, nor in an equal Degree. It ſhould 
be confidered likewiſe how far our Diſcourſe 
may be agreeable ; and, as we begin it upon 
| Reaſon, ſo we muſt not continue it beyond 
Meaſure. 

Burt as, in the general Conduct of our Lives, 
it is laid down as a very good Rule, that we 
| ſhould keep ourſelves clear from Perturbations, 
that is, from any violent Motions of the Soul 
rebelling againſt Reaſon : So ſhould our Speech 


be free from ſuch Motions, and diſcover nei- 


ther Anger, nor any intemperate Deſire, nor 
Sloth, nor Lazineſs, nor any ſuch Thing. We 
| ſhould be very careful allo to poſſeſs the Com- 


pany we converſe withal, with an Opinion of 


the Reſpect and Love that we have for them. 
There are Occaſions allo, ſometimes, where- 


2 Chiding becomes neceſſary, in which we 
may be allowed, perhaps, a more than ordi- 


: nary Contention of Voice, and a ſharper Seve- 
rity of Words. However, we muſt be careful 


ſtill that we do not diſcover any Paſſion here; 


but we are to proceed to this Kind of Chaſtiſe- 
ment, as we do to Burning and Scarifying, 
. rarely, and nen nor ever at all, but 
| | n 3 
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upon Neceſſity, and when there is no other 
Remedy. Let Anger, however, keep its Diſ- 
tance, with which nothing can be done well, 
nothing conſiderably. But, for the generality, 
we may uſe a temperate and mild Way of 
Rebuke, but ſtill accompanied with Gravity, in 
ſuch a Manner as to uſe Severity, and at the 
ſame Time to avoid Reproach. Nay, and 
whatſoever Sharpneſs the Reproof may carry, 
it muſt be ſignified that the only Thing, in- 
| tended by it, was the Good of the Perſon ſo 


reproved. 


-Þ urthermore, it will become us alſo, In our 


Conteſts, even with our greateſt Enemies, tho” 
we receive I anguage unworthy of us, yet to 


| preſerve a Gravity, and to baniſh Paſſion. 


For whatſoever we do in Diſtemper, can net- 
ther be done orderly, nor be approved by thoſe 
that are Witneſſes to the doing of it. 
Ir is an unſeemly Thing likewiſe for a Man 1 5 
to talk of himſelf, eſpecially Things that are 
not true; and, with the boaſting Soldier, to 
make himſelf the Jeſt of the Company. 5 


CHAP. -- 
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CruaPe. XXXIX. Et quonzam, &c. 


Of Buildings and Palaces. Keep the Expence 
within Compaſs. 


EING to go through all the Points of 
Decency and Duty, (a8 that at leaſt is my 
Deſign) 1 muſt ſay ſomething alſo, about what 
Kind of Houſe I ſhould think fit for a Perſon of 
Honour and Conſideration. 


Now the End or Intent of a Houſe is Uſe, 


No to which the Draught or Deſign in building | 


muſt be ſuited : Bur yet there ſhould be ſome 
Care taken of Magnificence and Convenience. 
I have been told of Cu. Octavius (the firſt Con- 
ſul of that Family) that he was honoured for a 
noble and magnificent Pile that he built upon 
the Palatine-Hill , which, as every Body came 


do ſee it, was thought to have voted its Owner 


(being but a new Man) into the Conſulſhip. 


Scaurus afterwards cauſed that to be demoliſhed ; 


for the Enlargement of his own. Thus the 
former brought the Confulſhip firſt into his 
Family; and the latter, though the Son of a 
very great and eminent Perſon, brought into a 
Houſe enlarged, not only a Repulſe, but Igno- 
miny and Ruin. It does well alſo to have the 
Dignity of the Man adorned by the Houſe, 
and not to be fetched altogether from the 
Houſe, nor ſhould the Maſter be graced by 
the Houſe, but the Houſe by the Maſter. And 
_ in other Lakes - a Man mult have a Reſpect, 


- > mot 
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not only to himſelf, but alſo to others : So in 
the Houſe of a Perſon of eminent Condition, 
where many Gueſts are to be received, and 
Multitudes of all Sorts to be admitted, there 
muſt Care be taken that it be large enough; 
_ otherwiſe a large Houſe is often a Diſparage- 
ment to the Maſter, if there be no- body in it, 
and eſpecially if it uſed to be frequented under 
a former Poſſeſſor. For it is an odious 
Thing to have People cry, as they go along, 
= Here 5 the old Houle, but where's the old Maſter ? E- 


Ab! good old Houſe, alas ! thy preſent Lord 
+£ 17 e the former one. 


Which may juſtly be faid of many in theſe. 
Times... 

Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially when ; a Man 
builds himſelf, not to launch out into Expence 
and Magnificence, as a Thing of very ill Con- 
| fequence, even in the Example: For the Ge- 
nerality of People are ſtrongly inclined to imi- 
tate, eſpecially in this Kind, the Actions of 
the Great ones. Where, for Example, is the 


Man that emulates the great Lucullus in his Vir- 


tue? Whereas, how many % imitated the 
Splendor of his Villa's ? Tc v,giich there cer- 
tainly ought to be ſome Bownus ſet, and thoſe 
to be according to the Rules of Moderation: 
and that Moderation muſt be referred to the 


Uſe, Ornament, and Convenience of Life. = 
But enough of this. 


„ 1 
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Crap. XL. Talis ſt igitur, Sc. 


Tndecencies in Reſpect of Time and Place. 71 
Niceties of Converſation. = 


TE ought to obſerve ſuch a Kind of Re- 
7 _ gularity and Order in our Actions, 
that, as in a well-governed coherent Diſcourſe, 
ſo in Life all the Parts may be equal. and cor- 

reſpondent one to another. For it is unſeemly, 


and very grols, in a ſerious Affair, to uſe the _ 


Language "of a Feaſt. or to bring in ſome ſoft 
delicate Diſcourſe. It was well ſaid of Pericles; 


having Sophocles the Poet joined with him in 


the Office of Prætor, and they being met once 


about ſome Buſineſs of their Office, There hap - 


pened to paſs by a beautiful Boy : ¶ bat a de- 
licate Child is there, ſays Scphocles ! Brother, ſays 
Pericles, a Pretor's Eyes ſbould be as abſtinent 


43 bis Fingers. Now had Sophocles ſaid the ſame 


Thing, at a Time when they were chuſing 
Wreſtlers, the Rebuke had not been juſt ; fo 


powerful is the Conſideration of Time and 
Face. For Example, ſnould a Man, when 


he was going D plead a Caule, upon a Journey, 


or in Walking, be ſtudying and muſing with 


himſelf, no-body could blame him: But, ſhould 
he do the ſame Thing at an Entertainment, 
he would be thought rude 1 in not diſtinguiſhing 
of Times. | 5 


how 
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No for thoſe things which notoriouſly of- 
fend againſt the Rules of good Breeding, as for 


a Man to ſing in the Forum, or any other groſs 
Abſurdity, theſe ealily appear; nor is there 


much Need of Caution or Precept in the Cafe. 


But thoſe that are thought ſlight minute Faults, 
and which are not perceivable to many, theſe are 
the Points that we ſhould be more eſpecially 
careful to avoid. As in muſical Inſtruments, 


let them be never ſo little out of Tune, yet * 


ſkilful Ear takes Notice of it; ſo ſhould we 
take Care in Life, leſt there happen to be any 


Diſconſonancy; and that ſo much the more, as 
a Conſent of Actions is of greater Conſequence 


and Value than that of Sounds. 


Cn H AP. XII. Non ft incommodum quale 


quodg; S C: 


- By ablorving others we may reform 8 
een Virtues a Privilege to fan Miſtakes, 


\Owards the better underſtanding of our 
Duty, it may not be amils to begin our --- 


8 abroad; and to avoid that in our- 


ſclves, which is miſbecoming in others. For 
ſo it is, (I cannot tell how it comes about) that 
we are better at ſpying out our Neighbours 


Faults, than our own : Therefore the beſt Me- 


7 thod to teach Children to do better is for their 


Maſters to mimick their Faults, by way of 
| 1 % £ 
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Correction. It would not be amiſs neither, in 
order to determine our Choice in doubtful Caſes, 
to conſult Men of Learning or Experience, and 
to inquire what their Opinion is of any Kind of 
Duty. For, as Painters and Statuaries, nay, and 
Poets too, are each of them for having their 
Works viewed and conſidered by the People, in 
order to correct the Faults that are generally 
found in them, and take Advice upon what is 
amiſs, both with themſelves and others; fo 
ſhould'we be induced to the doing or not do- 
ing, to the changing or correcting of Abundance 
of Things, by the judgment of other People. 
Now, as for thoſe things that are ſettled by Cuſ- 
toms and civil Conſtitutions, it would be need- 
leſs to give any Directions about them; for the 
Matter itſelf is a Direction. Nor ſhould any one 
be led into ſuch a Miſtake, as to imagine, that 
| becauſe Socrates or Ariſtippus have done, or ſaid 
any thing, contrary to Rule and received Cul- 
tom, this authoriſes him to the ſame Licenſe : 
For thoſe Perſons purchaſed this Privilege by 
great and more than human Qualifications. 


CA. 
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Cray. XLII. Jam de artificiis, &c. 
Of Trades : Which are creditalle, and which not. 


N O vy as for Trades, and the Ways of get- 
y ting Money, which are to be ket | li- 
deral, and which ſordid; this is the Sum of 
what I have heard. In the firſt Place, thoſe 
Trades are diſliked, which carry along with 
them a general Odium ; as that of Cuſtom- 
Houſe Officers and Uſurers. The Trades al- 
| fo of all Mercenaries, where we pay for the 


Work, and not for the Art, are to be looked 


upon as illiberal and ſordid. For their very 
receiving a Reward for their Labour is like 


1 covenanting for Slavery, by taking of Earneſt. 
They likewiſe are to be accounted ſordid, who 


buy Things of Merchants, to ſell again imme- 
diately: For they get nothing, unleſs they lye 
luſtily; and nothing is more baſe chan Lying. 
And ſo for all Mechanicks, they are engaged in 
a mean Sort of Calling: For a Work houſe 
can have nothing in it that is genteel. And 
thoſe Trades are by no means to be approved 
of, that miniſter to Pleaſure, Fiſhmongers, | 
Butchers, Cooks, Poulterers, as Terence has it. 
Add to thoſe, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, Dan- 
cers upon the Stage, and the whole Myſtery of 
Gaming. But, for Profeſſions either of any 
| conſiderable Skill, or of extraordinary Uſeful- 


_ nels, as Phyſick, Architecture, the furmſhing of 


| good Iaſtructions, theſe are creditable Employ- 
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ments in whoſe Rank and Condition they ſuit 


with. And then, for Merchandizing, the driv- 


ing of a petty Trade that Way muſt be rec- 
koned mean and ſordid. But if it be large 
and extenſive, importing great Quantities of 


| Goods from all Parts, and parcelling them out 
again to abundance of People, without Lying ; 
it is not very much to be blamed. Nay, if be- 


ing ſated, or contented rather, with its Gains, 


as it has many a Time put in from the Sea to 


its Port, ſo now it retreats from the very Port 
to the Country, and its Poſſeſſions there; it 


ſeems to have a very juſt Title even to our Com- 
mendations. But, of all the Methods of Gain, 
there is no one better, no one more profitable, 


no one more agreeable, no one more worthy of 


2 Man, and a Gentleman, than Agriculture: 
Concerning which, becauſe I have faid enough 
in my Cato Major, you ſhall borrow from thence 
what's fit to be ſaid upon this Subject, _ 


„ en, 
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Crap. XLIII. Eorum autem ipſorum, Cc. 


Of two Duties, which to chuſe. 7. he Offices that 
bring from the Good of buman Society, more a- 
greeable to N ature than thoſe of Knowledge, 


O*® thoſe very Things which are honeſt, 
there may often happen a Competition 


1 Compariſon; as of two honeſt Things, 
which is the honeſter; a Point omitted by * | 


neætius. For ſince all Honeſty flows from four 
Heads; one, which is that of Knowledge; the 
other, Juſtice; the third, Courage; and the 


__  fourth;” Moderation. "Theſe, in our 'Determi- 


nation of Duty, muſt neceſſarily be compared 
together. I am of Opinion therefore, that the 


| Offices that ſpring from the Good of human 


Society, are more agreeable to Nature than 


thoſe of Knowledge; which may be proved by 


this Argument : That if a wiſe Man ſhould 
: happen upon ſuch a Sort of Life, as to abound 
in an Affluence of all Things, and to be at 


perfect Leiſure to conſider with himſelf, and . 


5 ala all Things whatſoever that are 
worth the knowing yet if he was to live al- 
together in Solitude, ſo as never to ſee the 
Face of a human Creature, he would march off, 
and bid Adieu to Life. Again, where's the 
Man that is fo tranſported with a Deſire of 
piercing into and underſtanding. the Nature of 
Things, that if, in the midſt of his Reſearches 
= . „ and 
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and Contemplations of Things moſt worthy of 


Knowledge, any ſudden Danger and Peril ſhould 
happen to his Country, which he was able to 


ſuccour and relieve : Where is the Man, I ſay, 


that would not leave and throw all aſide, even 


though he thought he could number the Stars, 
or take the Dimenſions of the Univerſe ? And 
the ſame Thing would he do in caſe of Danger 
to a Parent, or Friend; which gives us to un- 
derſtand, that the Studies and Duties of Krow- 
ledge are to give Way to the Offices of Juſtice 


and Charity, than which nothing ought ta be of 


greater and nearer Concern to Man, 


——_— 1 22 ** 
— 


Cray. XIV. Atque illi, &c. 


Te Search of Truth ſerviceable to the Sacie of 


„ Mankind. 5 


Ni thoſe Men, whoſe Studies and whole 


Life have been taken up in the Purſuit 


Conveniencies of Mankind. For they have al- 


ſo trained up many to be better Citizens, and 


to be more ſerviceable to their ſeveral States 
as Lis the Pytbagorean, Epaminondas the Tbe- 
ban, and Plato, Dion of Syracuſe, and fo of di- 

vers others: And I myſelf, whatever Service I 


have done the Republick (if at leaſt I have 


done any) entered upon its Affairs * 
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thereunto, and accompliſhed by Books and 
Maſters. 

Nor do they inſtruct and teach the Laven of 
Learning during their Lives only, and whilſt 
they are here with us; but obtain the ſame 
End in their Graves too, by the learned Diſ- 
courſes they leave behind them; for they have 
not ſlipt any one Point t to the 
Laws, Manners, and Diſcipline of the Com- 
monwealth ; fo that they ſeem to have ſacri- 
ficed their Leiſure to our Buſineſs. And thus 
the very Men themſelves, that have applied 
_ themſelves intirely to the Studies of Learning 
and Wiſdom, turn their Underſtanding and 


+54 ap principally to the Benefit of Man- 
ind | 


And for this Reaſon a copious Eloquence, | 


Joined with Prudence, is better than the moſt 


acute Thinking without Eloquence ; becauſe 
Thinking only circulates within itſelf, whereas 
Eloquence takes in thoſe with whom we are 
joined in the ſame Society. 3 
In Rke Manner Greatneſs of Soul, without 
2 Regard to Society and human Conjunction, 
muſt be a kind of ſavage and outrageous Bru- 
tality. Conclude we then, that the preſerving 
this Society and Union amongſt Men is pre- 
ferable to the Study of Knowledge. Nor is it 
true, what ſome affirm, that upon the Account 
of the Neceſſities of Life, becauſe we were not 
able, without the Help of others, to obtain and 


8 effect the Things that Nature deſired, therefore 


Men entered into Communities and Societies 1 
1 ihe 1 1 
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And that, if all the Neceſſaries and handſome 
Conveniencies of Life were ſupplied us by Pro- 
vidence without our Care, then every great and 
exalted Genius would throw aſide all Manner of 
Buſineſs, and wholly deliver himſelf to the at- 
taining of Knowledge and Science. But this is 
not ſo; for he would both fly Solitude, and ſeek 

a Companion i in his Studies : He would be de- 
ſirous both to teach and to learn, both to hear 
and to ſpeak. Wherefore, every Duty that at- 
| tends to the Defence and Support of the Union 
between Man and Man, and of Society, ought 


to take place of that Duty that conſiſts 1 in Know- 
ledge and Science. 


Some 


Ti 
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5 : 
Cicero gives the Reaſon why be applies binſelf do 2 5 
Ihe Stuch of Philoſophy. = 2 1 


N HO a great many have been excited &, 
by my Books to the Love not on 55 
of Reading, but of Writing alſo; yet 

1 am afraid ſometimes, leſt the Name of Phi. 
loſophy ſhould be diſtaſteful to ſome honeſt 


Men, and they ſhould wonder at me for be- 


ſtowing fo much Labour and Time upon it. 
But, for my own Part, ſo long as the Common- 

D wealth was in thoſe Hands, to which ſhe had 

entruſted herſelf, all my Cares and Thoughts 

5 were directed that Way : But when one Man 
: | : _paſped 


r oo og 
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graſped. all, and there was no Place for Coun- 


iel or Authority, (thoſe extraordinary Men be- 
ing gone too, that had been my Parteners in the 


| Charge of the Government) I neither abandon- 
ed myſelf to an anxious and irkſome Melan- 
choly (which would have deftroyed me if I had 


not zelilted it) nor, on the other hand, to Plea- 
ſures unworthy a Man of Education. Oh! chat 


the Republick had continued in the State ſhe 
began to be in, and had not fallen into thoſe 
Hands that ſought not fo much for the Change 
of Affairs, as the total Ruin of them! For, 
Firſts, As I was wont, while the Common- 
wealth was ſtanding, I ſhould ſpend more 
Time in Acting than in Writing: And, Se- 
condhy, What I did write, would not be what 
I do at preſent, but my own Acts or Me- 
moirs, as I have often done. But when the 
State, which had been wont to take up al 
my Care, Thoughts, and Time, was utterly 
diſſolved, and funk into nothing, thofe Studies, 
to be ſure, of the Bar, and of the Senate- 
_ Houle, took their Reſt. Now, my Mind not 
being able to lie idle, having been converſant _ 
in theſe Studies from my Youth up, I thought 


it the honeſteſt Diverſion of my Troubles to be- 


take myſelf again to Philoſophy : Upon which, 
though | had ſpent a good deal of Time when I 
was young, for the Improvement of my Mind, 
after I came once to puſh for Offices and Pre- 
ferments, and dedicated myſelf wholly to the 
_ _ Government, I had ſo much Time only left 
tor Fintolophy, as could be ſpared from the | 


Buſi- 
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Bufineſs of my Friends and the Publick ; and 


all that was ſpent in Reading too, for I had no 
Leiſure to write. 


— K * 


8 


Cn AP. I Maximis igitur, Ge. 
Te Praiſe of Philoſophy. 


N the Midſt, therefore, of the greateſt Ca- 8 
lamities, we ſeem to have gained this Ad- 
vantage however, viz. the Writing thoſe 

Things which our Countrymen were not ſuffi- 


ciently acquainted with, though infinitely worth 


the knowing. For (in the Name of all the 


Gods) what is there more deſirable than 


| Wiſdom ? What more excellent? What more 
uſeful to a Man? What more worthy of him? 


| Thoſe then that ſeet this are called Philoſo- i” 


phers : Nor is Philoſophy, by Interpretation, any 
Gig cl than the Love of Wiſdom, And 
(according to the Definition of the an- 


I 3 Philoſophers) is the Knowledge of Divine 


and Human Things, and of the Cauſes upon which 
| theſe Things depend: The Study of which who- 
ever finds Fault with, I confeſs I do not un- 
derſtand what it is he can think commenda- 
ble. For, whether a Man ſeeks the Entertain- 


Y ment of his Mind, or the Allaying of his 


Cares, what can be compared with the Stu- 
dies of thoſe Men, who are always inquiring 
8 after famerhing | that tends and conduces to the 


Wel- 
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Welfare and Happineſs of Life? Or, if we 
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have any Regard for Virtue and Conſtancy, ei- 
ther this 18 the Art, or there 1s none at all, of 
obtaining them. To fay there is no Art in the 
moſt important Things, when none of the moſt 


trivial 1s without Art, is a Speech becoming 


thoſe that talk without thinking, and are mit- 


taken in Matters of the greateſt Weight. And, 


if there be any Diſcipline of Virtue, where ſhall | 


we look for it, if we forſake this 1 8 


— 


—I— — * 


cuar. III, IV. v. Que ad vitam ho- 


minum tuendam pertinent, Se. 


The Diviſion of Things that are profitable and burt- 
ful to Men. One Man the * Bene 3 
. ſchief 10 anotber. - 


FE Things appertaining to * Sopport 


of human Life, are partly Inamimate'; | 


ſuch as Gold, Silver, the Productions of the 
Earth, and. other ſuch-like : Partly Animate, 
and endued with Impulſe and Appetite. Of 
theſe ſome are Unreaſonable, others Reaſonable. 
The Unreaſonable are Horſes, Oxen, and other 
Sorts of Cattle; and Bees, whoſe Labour pro- 
duces and makes ſomething for the Uſe of 
Man's Life: And then, for Reaſonable, they 
are of two Kinds; one of Men, the other of 
the Gods. Piety and Sanctity will render the 
Gods N and, next to the Gods, It 18 
| 1 
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in the Power of Men to be moſt beneficial to 
one another. And thoſe Things that are hurt- 
ful and prejudicial fall under the ſame Diviſion, 
But, in regard the Gods are preſumed to do no 
Harm, theſe being excepted, it is ſuppoſed that 
Men do moſt Hurt to Men. For the very in- 
. animate Things we ſpeak of, are, moſt of them, 
the Effects of human Induſtry and Labour, 
which we could neither procure without ma- 


nual Labour and Art, nor could we make uſe 


of them without human Application. For 
there could be no ſuch Thing as Phy ſick, nar 
Navigation, nor Agriculture, nor the gather- 
ing in and preſerving of our Corn and other 
Fruits, without the Service of Men. And 
then for the exporting. thoſe Commodities wich 
which we abound, importing fuch as ve 
want, it is certain there could be nothing of 
' this if Men did not do theſe Offices. And, 
in like Manner, neither could Stones be hewn 
out of the Earth for our neceſſary Uſe ; nor 
Iron, Braſs, Gold, Silver, that were deeply 
lodged, be fetched up, without the Labour 
and Hand of Man. But for Houſes both to 
defend us from the Severity of Cold, and to 
aſſuage the Extremities of Hear, how could 
Mankind have been either at firſt furniſhed 
” with them, or they afterwards ſupplied, when 
they came to be laid in Ruins, either by Tem- 
peſts, Earthquakes, or Length of Time, had 
not Men joined together in Society, learnt 
to beg Help and Aſſiſtance, in ſuch Kind of 
Things, one : of another: : But the Draining 
oft 
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off of Waters, the Turning of Rivers, the 
Plowing of our Grounds, Moles thrown up to 
keep out the Sea, or forced Ports and Har- 
bours; theſe Things how could we have with- 
out the Service of Men? From which Inſtances, 


and a Thouſand more, it evidently appears, 


that, whatever Benefit and Adv we reap 
from inanimate Things, we could not poſſibly 
receive it without manual Operation, and the 
Labour of Men. 
What Profit, in fine, or what Conveniency ” 
could be received from Beaſts, without the 
Help of Men? For both they that firſt diſ- 

covered the Uſe of each Animal, were certain- 


ly Men : Nor could we, at this Day, either 


| feed, or break, or keep them, or reap the rea- 
fonable Fruits and Profits of them, without 


the Service of Men: And the ſame Men both ” 


deſtroy thoſe Creatures that are hurtful, and | 
take others that are uſcful. What ſhould I 
ſpeak of thoſe innumerable Arts, without 


| which there could be no tolerable Living? For 


what Help could there be for the Sick ? What 
Delight for the Sound? What Food or Cloath- 
ing if ſuch a Number of Arts did not miniſter 
| unto us? Whereby the Life of Man is im- 


proved and raiſed, in their Manner of Feed 


ing and Covering, 0 much above that of 62 
| Beaſts, „ 


Then for Cities, they could üer u 8 


1 been built, nor peopled, without a Commu- : 


nity and Society of Men ; from whence Laws 
R me Cuſtoms have been conſtituted, their due 


* 5 
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Rights equally ſet out and aſſigned to every 
Man, and a certain regulated Form of Life 


laid down ; upon which Things have enſued 


both a Civility of Manners, and Modeſty of 
Behaviour; and it hath been brought to paſs, 


that Life hath been in a more ſecure State, and 


that by Giving and Receiving, and by Barter- 
ing and Exchanging of Goods and Conveni- 


encies, we have wanted nothing that Was neceſ- 


® 


any great and profitable Exploit, without the 


Concurrence of human Endeavours ? He makes 
Ins. Inſtances in 7 hemifftocles, Pericles, Cyrus, A. 
geſilaus, Alexander, wo could never have done 


Thoſe mighty Things (he ſays) without the Help 


_ of others. He ufes, in a Matter undoubted, 


Witneſſes unneceſſary. 


And as the Advantages are great, which we 
receive by human Concert and Agreement, ſo 
there is no Miſchief ſo deteſtable, which one 
Man does not bring upon another. There is 
23 VXTract of Dicearchuss of the Deſtruclion f 

Man; a great and eloquent Peripatetick, who, 


5 having ſummed up all the other Cauſes of it, 
as Inundations, Plagues, Deſolations, and even 


ſudden Incurſions of Multitudes of wild Beaſts, 
which, according to his Relations, have de- 
youred whole Nations ; > afterwards caſts up 2 

N ö the 


Me dwell longer upon this Subject than we 
need: For who is there that does not clearly 
ſee that which Panætius has ſo much enlarged 
upon, viz. that neither General in War, nor 
S .ctateſman at Home, could ever have atchieved 
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the other Side, how many more Men had been 
deſtroyed by human Violence, that is, by Wars 
or Seditions, than by all the other Fatalities. 
Now, ſince this is a Point out of Diſpute, that 
Men do one another both the greateſt Good, 
and the greateſt Hurt, I lay down this to be 
the principal Buſineſs of Virtue, to gain the 
Affections of Men, and to engage them to our 
Service. Therefore, for the Benefits accruing 
to human Life from Things inanimate, and 
from the Uſe and Ordering of Beaſts, theſe 
properly belong to mechanical and laborious 

Arts: But an Induſtry, and a Readineſs of In- 
clination in People to promote our Intereſt, is 
excited by the Wiſdom and Virtue of extraor- 
din. ay * 85 


* 


. 0 1 A P. VI. ' Quibus autem rationibus, Sc. 


of the Means to ſecure the Affection, of People. 


Fortune hath a great Stroke both in TY : 
and Aaverſit) ty. 


UT, of the Means 8 to hooks this Pr 


Faculty of gaining and ſecuring People's 
Affections, we will ſpeak by and by; but it 
may be convenient to premiſe a Word or two 
firſt, That Fortune has a great Stroke on both 


Sides, whether in the Matter of Proſperity or 


5 Adverliy, WhO can be an ? For when 
5 ated the 
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ſhe gives us a fair Gale, we are cartied to our 
deſired Port; and, when ſhe blows againſt us, 
we are run upon a Rock. This very Fortune 
therefore ſends other Caſualties very rarely ; 
firſt from inanimate Beings, Storms, Tempeſts, 
Ruins, Conflagrations ; next, from -Beaſts, 
Strokes, Bites, and any other kind of Vio- 
lence. Theſe Accidents then, as I ſaid, fall 
out but now and then: But the Overthrows 
of Armies, as of three but very lately, and a 
great many others at ſeveral times; the Deaths 
of Commanders, as of a very great and molt 
extraordinary Perſon but the other Day; be. 
ſides, the Heat and Malice of the Multitude; 
and thereupon the frequent Expulſions, Cala- 
mities, Flights of well-deferving Citizens: 


And, on the other Side, proſperous Succeſſes, . 


+ Honours, Commands, Victories, tho? they are 


1 fortuitous, yet can they on neither hand be 


brought about, without the Interpoſition of 
human Power and Induſtry. This then being 


known, we are to ſpeak of the Means whereby 
| we may be able to allure and tir up the Affecti- 
ons and Endeavours of Men to ſerve us. Which 

Diſccourſe, if it be over long, compare it with the 


great Uſefulneſs of the Subject; and then pol 8 


libly | it will be chought « even too ſhort. 


What good Offices ſoever then Men do for - 
another, in order to advance them in Riches 
and Honours, they do it either upon the Ac- 


count of Good-will, when for ſome Reaſon or 
| Other they have a perſonal Affection for hin; 


erf 8 8 che Score of Reſpect, if they admire a 
— - Man 


—— — — 


they expect ſomething, as when Kings . 
Donatrves : Or, laſtly, they 
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Man for his Virtue, and think him worthy of 


the higheſt Fortune; or in whom whey repoſe 


Truſt and Confidence, and think able to take 
care of their Affairs; or whoſe Power they were 
afraid of; or, on the other hand, from whom 
and po- 


pular Men propound 
are moved by Money 


and Hire; which is cer- 


tainly the baſeſt and fouleſt Conſideration, both 


to thoſe that are taken by it, and to thoſe that 
endeavour to fly to it: For Matters are at an ill 
Paſs, when that which ſhould be obtained by 
Virtue is attempted by Money. However, ſince 


there is ſometimes a Neceſlity of this Proviſion, 

zs a Reſerve, we will give ſome Directions for 

the uſing of it; only we will ſpeak firſt of thoſe. 
things that have a nearer Affinity with Virtue. | 


Farthermore, Men put themſclves under the 


Government and Power of another for feveral 
Reaſons; for they are drawn to it either 
fection, or by the Greatneſs of Obligati 
by the Excellency of Merit, or by Hope 
_ Profit thereby, or Fear of 
or inveighed by Hope of Donations and Pro- 
_ muſes; or, laſtly, (which we find to be a com. 
mon Caſe in our own — — * Ze 


by Af- 
tions, Or 
or 
forced to it, 


TEN 


: Jaume to be tranſlated. into Latia by the - 


TEN 
OT ESSAYS 


a BACON: 


With a Cryin aan of 


_ and Au guſus Ceſar. 
By the fame Aurnox. 


Scholar, and then to be compared with that 
of the Author, to which they are fitted; 


ee een n ene ; 


* — * 


* 0 DEATH. 


"EN fear Death, as Children fear to 
in the dark. And as that natural 
= ear in Children is increaſed with 
5 frighrful Tales, fo is the other alſo. Certainly 
dhe Meduuton of Deaths the Wage o 

4 _ 


_ | Otho the Emperor had ſlain himfelf, « 
(which is the tendereſt of Affections) roy 
I <-> to die with him, out of. mere 
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and a Paſſage to another Life; is piqus and 
wholefome',/ but the Fear of it, as it is a Debt 


of Nature, is weak and vain. Yet in religi- 


ous Meditations there is ſometimes an Alloy of 


Vanity, and of Superſtition too. It is adviſed 


in ſome of the Friars Books that treat of Mor- 
tificatioh, that a Man ſhould think of him- 


| ſelf what the Pain is when even the leaſt Joint 


of a Finger is tortured; and thereby judge how 
great the Torment of Death is, when the 


whole Body is corrupted and diffolved ; when 


yet Death "many times pafſes with les Pain 


than is felt in the Torture of a Limb: For the 
moſt vital Parts are not the quickeſt of Senſe.” 


And by him that ſpake only as a Philoſopher 


8 and natural Man, it was well-ſaid: Poripa mor- 


tis magis terret quam mers ipſa. Groans and 
Sobs, Convullions, Paleneſs of Viſage, Friends 


weeping, Funeral Obſequies, and the like, 


theſe are the things that ſhew Death terrible. * 


It is very oblervable that there is no Paſſion 


of the Mind fo weak, but it maſters and Tub- 
dues the Fear of Death. And therefore Death 
is no ſuch formidable Enemy, ſince: a Man: has 


lo many Champions about him, that can win 


"the Combat of him. Revenge triumphs-over 


Death; Love. flights. it; He nour courts it; 


Fear of Di grace Thuſes it ; Grief flies to it : 


Fear anticipates it. Nay, we; rea 


ion to ES. Sovereign, and ad. She the truck So 5 
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of Attendants. Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs and 
Satiety: CMita quamdiu eadem feceris', mori velle 
non tantichf Fortis aut miſer, ſed etiam faſtidioſus po- 

teſt. Coönſider how long you have done the 
e ſame things: A Man would die, though he 
« were neither valiant nor miſerable, only up- 
& on Wearineſs of doing the ſame things over 
* and over again.” - 
Nor | is it - Jeſs obſervable how ketle ker. 15 
tion, in a generous and brave Mind, the Ap- 2 
proach- of Death makes: For thote Men bear = 
the ſame Spirit even to the laſt Moment. Au- 
guſtus Ceſar died in a Compliment': Livia con- 
Jugii noſtri memor vive, & vale. Tiberius in 
Diſſimulation: For Tacitus ſays thus of him: 
Jam Tiberium vires & corpus, non diſſmulatio, = 
 deferehant. Veſpaſian in a Jeſt': For eafing hin. 
ſelf upon the Stool: Ut puto, Deus fo. Galla 
with a Sentence: Feri /i ex re ſit Populi Romani 3 0 
holding forth his Neck at the fame time. Sep- 
timus Severus in the Diſpatch of Buſineſs: Adefte, 
| quid mibi Nat e N And che like of : 
- others. 2 i 
N Certanly the S. icks W 8880 too 1 Colt 
8 upon Death: For, by their grand Preparations 
againſt it, they have made it appear more terri- 
ble. Better he, Qui fnem vite extremum inter 
munera ponat nature. For it is as natural for — 
Men to die, as to be born; and an Infant per- |} 
haps feels as much Pain in this as the other. 
He that dies in Proſecution of ſome ear- 
net Dehire, is like one that is wounded 1 in ot 


D d 5 Blood, : 


| 
| 
| 


«ww . - 
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Blood, who does not feel the Blow, There- 
fore a Mind fixed and bent upon ſomewhat that 


is good, ſteals from the Pains of Death. Bur, 
vics all is done, the ſweeteſt of Canticles is, 


Nunc dimittis ; when a Man had obtained his 


Ends and worthy Expectations 


alſo in Death, * it o the Gate to 
Fame, and extinguiſhes | a — 
: . n ab, im. 


„ — 


. er” * 2 


u. of REVENGE, 


R 


There is this 


Evenge is a kind of wild Juſtice ; which 1 
the more it ſpreads in human Nature, 


the more ought ſeyere Laws to weed it out. 


For the firſt Injury does but offend the Law, 


bdiut the Return "of that Injury robs the Law Ld 


| tirely of i L Authority. 2 1 
CTertainly, in revenging an njury, a Man is 
but even with his Enemy; but, in forgiving it, 

he is ſuperior: For it is a Prince's Part to par. 


Glory of @ Man to paſt by an © ence, 
That which is cannot be undone 
| and wiſe Men think it enough to mind | 
_ preſent and to come. "Therefore they wille, 115 


don. And Salmon, J am fure, ſaith, It is the 


a: 


and diſturb themſelves in vain, that buſy chem- 2 


ſelves about paſt Matters. 


No Man — a Wrong for the Wrong's 
_ fake, but thereby to —_—_ himſelf fome- 
what of Profit, or eat, or Honour : 2 


2 
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fore why ſhould I be angry with a Man for lo- 
ving himſelf better than me ? And if any Man 
ſhould do wrong merely out of Mal <4 
What then? It is but like the Thorn and 
which prick and ſcratch, becauſe . 3 
their Nature. 
mo is ſomewhat excuſable in thoſe In- 
juries for which there is no Law to remedy : 
But then let a Man take heed the Revenge be 
ſuch as there is no Law to puniſh ; elſe he dou- 
| bles his own Punthment, and his —— makes 
Advantage. 
Some, when they take Revenge, are 4 
that the Parties hurt ſnould know from what 
Quarter the Miſchief came upon them. Doubt- 
leſs this is the more generous Affection: For 
ſuch ſeem not to be ſo much delighted with the 
bare Revenge, as in making the Party hurt re- 


5 pent of what he did. But baſe and malicious 
Natures are bike the Arrow that flieth 1 in the 


n Great Duke of Florence, 3 a geſpe- 
rate Fling at perfidious or neglectful Friends. 


Me read (ſays he) and are commanded to forgive 


= _ our Enemies; Ts ts no-where read that we are 


obliged to forgive our Friends. But the Spirit of 
Fob ſpeaks better things: Shall we (fays he) re- 
| cive Good at God's Hands, and not alſo recerve 
Evil? Which is fit to be faid of Friends oo 
: in ſome Proportion. 
This is moſt certain, that a Man that ſtu- | 
dies — frets his own 8 which 
e D d 4 5 other. 
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otherwiſe, being left to themſelves, would * 
and do well. 

Publick Revenges are for the moſt part fore | | 
tunate ; as were thoſe for the Death of Cz/ar ; 
for the Death of Pertinax; for the Death of 

| Henry the Fourth, King of France, and of ma: 

ny more. But in private Revenges this by no 
means holds. Nay rather, vindicative Perſons 
in a manner live the Life of Witches, who, as 
they are deſtructive to others, ſo themſelves ge · 


. nerally come to an unfortunate End. 


. 
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Of ADVERSITY, 


5 T was a very high and exalted Speech FI 
N 112 neca (after the manner of the $toicks,) : That 

| the good things which, belong to Proſperity are te he 
wiſhed, but the good things that belong to Adver- 
Ai are to be admired. - Certainly, if that be 
rightly termed a Miracle which, is above Na- 
ture, the greateſt Miracles appear in Calamities. 
There is another Speech of his yet higher 


oy | than the former (much too high for an Hea-, 


then): It is true Greatneſs to have the Frailty. of N 

4 Man, and the Security of a Gad. Surely, this 

Saying. would have been more tolerable i in 
Poeſy, where ſuch Tranſcendencies are more; 

allowed. And the Poets indeed have been buſy 
with it; for it is in effect the thin n is 

figured. in that * Fiftion of the ancient 


Poets, 
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Poets, which ſeemeth not to be without My- 
ſtery, nay, and to reſemble not obſcurely the 
State of a Chriſtian ; namely, that of Hereu- 
les: Who when he went to unbind Prometheus 
(by Prometheus human Nature is repreſented) 
| ſailed the Length of the Ocean in an earthen 
Pot, or Pitcher; lively deſcribing Chriſtian | 
Reſolution, that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the 
Fleſh, through the Waves of the World flow- 
ing every way about it. 
The principal Virtue of Proſperity is Tem- 
perance; of Adverſity, Fortitude ; which in 
Morals is reputed the moſt heroical Virtue. 
Again Proſperity belongs to the Bleſſings of 
the Old Teftament, Adverſity to the Beatitudes 
of the New; which are in Reality greater, and 
carry a clearer Revelation of the Divine Fa- 


1 vour. Yet, even in the Old Teſtament, if . 


you liſten to David's Harp, you'll find more 


luamentable Airs, than triumphant ones: And 5 


the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath more dif. 


fuſely handled the Afflictions of Jeb, than che | 
Felicities of Solomon. 


Proſperity paſſes not whkour. abundance of 18 


Fears and Troubles; Adverſity likewiſe is not 


anc their Virtues. be 


without its Comforts and Hopes. Certainly, 
| Virtue bears ſome Similitude to ſome precious 
Odours; which are moſt fragrant either in- 
cegnſed or cruſhed : for a proſperous Fortune 
| doth beſt diſcover Men's Vices, but an adverſe ; 


me. 
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Iv. Of Pax ENTS and CritDaen. 


"] HE Joy Joys of Parents are ſecret, and fo are | 
their Griefs and Fears. They cannot ex- 
preſs the one, and do not care to utter the other. 
Tertainly, Children ſweeten human Labours, but 
they make Misfortunes more bitter. They in- 

creaſe the Cares of Life, but they mitigate. the 
Remembrance of Death. 

Perpetuity by Generation 1s common to Man 


with Beaſts ; but the Memory of Merits and 
Works 1s peculiar to Men ; and ſurely a Man 
all ſee the nobleſt Works and Foundations 
to have proceeded from childleſs Men, who _ 


have taken care to expreſs the Images of their 
Minds, where thoſe of their Bodies have failed. 
So the Care of Poſterity 1 is moſt in them that 
have no Poſterity. 5 
They that are the firſt Raiſers of their Fa- 

| 2 are moſt indulgent towards their Chil - 


dren: For they look upon them not only as 
the Continuance of their Species, but of their 


Works alſo; and fo both Children and Crea- 
| tures. 

4 The Degrees of Affection in Parents cowards 
their ſeveral Children are often unequal, and 


| ſometimes unjuſt, eſpecially in the Mother. 


Whence 4 ſays, A wiſe Son rejoiceth the 
Father, but a fookjh Son is the * of bis 
Mother. 
In a F amily that is fruitful nh full of Chil- . 
ren, 2 Man ſhall ſometimes ſee one or two 2 1 
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the eldeſt reſpefted, and as many of the you 

eſt 1 in the midſt N 9 
that are as. it were forgotten; who nevertheleſs 
many times prove moſt cowardly. 

The Illiberality of Parents in Allowance to- 
wards their Children is a very 
Error; for it makes them baſe-ſpirited, given 
to Shifts and Tricks, DE ag He 
pany, and more prone to Luxury, when they 
come to Plenty, And therefore it does beſt, 
when Parents keep up their Authority with | 
their Children, but ſlacken their Purſe. = 
There is a Cuſtom (I am ſure a very fooliſh 


one) that has prevailed, as well with Pots as 
School-maſters and Servants, of ſowing and 


breeding Emulation between Brothers during 
their Childhood; which many Times end in 
— when they are Men, and diſturb Fa- 
2 En 7 
The Halian- th little N between 
Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks; 
but, ſo they be of the Lump, they care not 


much whether they paſs through their on 


Body, or no. And, to ſpeak 


the Truth, in Na- 
ture it js much the ſame thing; inſomuch that 


we often ſee a Nephew reſemble an Uncle or 


2 Kinſman more than his own Parents accord- 


ing as the Blood happens to run. 


Let Parents play care, whilſt their Children 


miſchievous 


are in their tender Age, what Courſe of Life = 
do fix them to; for — they are moſt flexible 
and pliant. And let them not in this Choice 


100 much regard the Inclnanon of the oe . 
ren 
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dren themſelves, as thinking they will take 
beſt to that which they have mot mind to. 
I is true, if the Affection or Aptneſs of the 
Children be remarkable towards any Vocation, 
it is not good to croſs Nature or Diſpoſition: 

generally the Precept is good, Optimum 


But 
elige, ſuave S facile iliud faciet A Chuſe 


the beſt, Caſtom will make it pleaſant! and eaſy. 

* Younger Brothers are commonly fortunate, 

but ſeldom or never where: the Elder are difin- 
— Dt HH U 


- _ Sod. * d 


* 
<a. 
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55 Of Manner and Stor. Lirz. 


TE that hath Wife and Children, hath gi- 
ven Hoſtages to Fortune; for they are 
Impediments to great Enterpriſes, whether in 
the Way of Virtue or Wickedneſs. Certainly 
the nobleſt Works (as we faid before) and the 
greateſt Merits to the Publick, have proceeded 
from the unmarried and childleſs Men; wWwho 
both in Affection and Fortune have married 


and endowed the Publick. Vet it ſhould ſeem 


more to ſtand to Reaſon, that thoſe that leave 
Children ſhould have the greateſt Care of fu- 


ture Times, unto which they know they muſt 

riranſmit their deareſt Pledges. Yet there are 

ſome who, though they have no Children, are 
however careleſs of their Memory, and termi- 


nate cheir Thoughts * their own Lives, 
| and 


* 
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and look upon future Times as Impertinency. 


Nay, there) are. ſome that. — Wife; and 


Children bur as. Bills of Charges. 


Flurther, there ate found ſome- fookiſh 2 
Men, that take à Pride in fun ay no Children, 


to the End they nay be thought the richer, 
They have heard ik oh ſome — Such, ann ane Is 
a vaſt rich Man and others. æxcept to it; Yes, bn; 


he bath a great Charge e. of Children; 28 1 this were 


an Abatement.of his Riches. 
But the moſt ordinary ( Cauſe of a ki onal is 


is Liberty; eſpecially in certain ſelf pleakin ng 
and fantaſtical Minds, which, are ſo exquiſitely 
ſenſible of eyety Reſtraint, that they will go near 
to think thein,Girdles and Garters to be Bonds : 


and Shackles. 


"Batchelors are beſt. 8 beſt wks 
and beſt Servants alſo, but not always beſt Sub- 
jects ; for they are light to run away: Ang in - 
truth, almoſt all F ugitives a chat Condi- 5 


tion. 


A ſing le Life Jock: well. with „e : 


for Charky will hardly water the Ground, where 


it muſt Hrft fill a Pool. For Judges and Ma- 


_ giſtrates, it is a thing indifferent; for, if they 
-are eaſy and corrupt, you ſhall have a Servant 
five times worſe in catching at ſuch Gains, than 
a Wife. As for Soldiers, I perceive the Ge- 
nerals, in. their Harangues to their Armies, 


commonly put them in mind of their Wives 


* s * 


„„„(ͤĩũ ̃ ” . ! 
Marriage 3 the fs 1 embaſes the com- 


Cet 5 


mon Fu ery. 


Age. oo 
Mien, that made Anfwer to the Queſtion, 
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Certainly, Wife and Children are à kind of 
Diſcipline of Humanity: And fingle Men, 
though they are many times more bountiful and 


charitable, becauſe their Fortunes are leſs ex- 
| haufted; yet on the other Side they are more 


cruel and hard-hearted, (good to make ſevere 


Inquifitors) becauſe their 9 . and Ten- 
derneſs is not ſo often called upon and excited. 
_ Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and there - 
fore conſtant, commonly make Huſ- 
dands; as is ſaid 3 „ erred bis old 
Woman to r 
Chaſte W 

Ward, as — hag 
Chaſtity. 
Chaſtity and Obedience in the Wife to the Huf- 
band, if ſhe think him wife ; which ſhe will ne- 
ver do, if ſhe find him jealous.” 5 
Wives are young Men's Miſtreſſes, Compa- þ 
nions for middle Age, and old Men's Nurſes : 
So that a Man has a Handle to marry at ary 
But yet he was reputed one of the Wiſe 


and fro- 
the erit of their 


When a Man ſhould marry ? 4 e 
der, an elderly Mant et at all. © 
It is often ſeen that bad Huſbands have 5 
Wives; whether it be that the Price of the 
Huſband's Kindneſs is inhanced by the Inter- 
change ; or that the Wives take a Pride m their 
Patience. For this never fails, if the bad Huf- 
dands were of their own chafing, =_— a : 
5 Friends Conſent; tor 1 in x thas aſe they 


It is oe of the beſt Boas both of | 


BOLDNESS. arg 
always Spirit _ to make _ their own 
Sally. 


n 


— 


07 B 0 L D N ES 8. 
TT i is a 1 Grammar- School Text, but yet 


ſtbenes being aſked once, What was the prin- 


cipal Qualification of an Orator? anſwered, 


Ation. What next? Alion. What next a- 
gain? Aclion. He ſaid it, that knew it beſt, 


and yet was not much indebted to Nature fr 
what he commended. A ſtrange Thing furely, 


that That Part of an Orator which is but ſuper- 


| ficial, and to be eſteemed rather the Virtue of 

a Player, ſhould be placed fo high above thoſe 

nobler Parts of Invention, Elocution, and the 
reſt; nay, as though it were all in all, ſhould 
| almoſt alone be cried up. Bur the Reaſon is 
plain; for there is in human Nature generally 


more of the Fool than of the Wiſe; and there- 


| fore thoſe Faculties, by which the fooliſh Part 
of Men's Minds is taken, are moſt potent of 


rallel, is the Caſe of Boldneſs in Civil Buſineſs. 


| Wonderful like to this, and as it were pa- 
; What firft ? Boldnefs. What ſecond and third? 


|  Boldneſs. And yet Boldneſs is a Child of Ig- 
norance, and of a baſe Nature, and far inferior 
to other Parts of Civil Science. But neverthe- 


Ve it faſcinates and captivates thoſe that are 
| 3 either 


worthy a wife Man's Obſervation : Demo- 


=! 
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either weak in Judgment, or fearful i in Nature; 
and ſuch are the greateſt Part of Mankind. 
Nay it prevails even with wiſe Men them- 


ſelves, when their Minds are weak. Therefore 


we fee it hath huge Sway in popular States ; 
but with Senates and Frinces' evidently leſs. 
Further, when bold Perſons firſt enter upon Ac- 
tion, they can do no more than afterwards for 
| Boldneſs | is an ill Keeper of Promiſe. 
 _ Certainly, as there ſtep in now and then 


'Mountebanks, who pretend to cure the natu- 


ral Body; fo alſo. for the politick Body there 

are not wanting Men who will undertake even 
the moſt difficult Cures ; who perhaps have 
deen lucky in ſome few Experiments, but, ha- 
ving no Notion of the Grounds of Science, 


_ oftener fail. Nay, you ſhall ſee a bold Fellow 
_ ſometimes do Mabomet's Miracle. Mahbomet © 


made the People believe that he would call a 
Hill to him, and from the Top of it offer up 


his Prayers for the Obſervers of bis Law. The 
People aſſembled in great Numbers: Mabomet 


_ the Hill to him again and again; but, 
when the Hill ſtood ſtill, he, nothing abaſhed, : 
ſays, I the Hill will not come to Mahomet, Ma- 135 
bomet oill-go to the Hill. So theſe Men, wien 
they have taken upon themſelves mighty Mat- 


ters, and failed moſt ſnamefully in them, yet, | 


if they have the Perfection of Boldneſs, they 
will make a Jeſt of the P * e | 
2 * and there's an End. . 5 
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TCertainly, to Men of great Judgment, bold 
Perſons are a Sport to behold ; nay, and to the 
Vulgar alſo Boldneſs hath ſomething of the 
Ridiculous. For, if Abfurdity be the Subje& 
of Laughter, you need not doubt but great 
Boldneſs is ſeldom without fome Abſurdity, 
Nor can there be a pleaſanter Sight hardly, 
than to ſee a bold Fellow out of Countenance. 
For that puts his Face into a moſt ſhrunken 
and wooden Poſture, as it needs muſt : For in 
Baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and come; 
but with bold Men, upon the like Occaſion, 
they ſtand at a Stay; like a Stale at Cheſs, 


VPhere it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot 


ſtir. But this laſt were fitter for a Satire, than 
for a {enous Oer. 


It is obſervable that Boldneſs is ever blind; 


for it ſees no Dangers nor Obſtacles : Where- 


fore it is bad in Counſel, good in Execution. 


So that, if you would make uſe of bold Per- 
ſons with Safety, you muſt not give them the 
Command in Chief, but let them be Seconds, 


and under the Direction of others. For in De- 


| liberations it is to have 1 before 
our Eyes; but in Execution we ſhould ſhut 
dur Eyes, unleſs the Dangers are very great. 


N 
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VII. Of Yourn and Ac. 


Man that ; is young in Years, may be old 
| in Hours, if he has loft No Time. Bur 
this happens rarely. Youth is like the firſt 
Thought, not ſo wife as the fecond. For 
there is a Youth in Thoughts, as well as in 
Ages. And yet the Invention of young Men 
is more lively than that of old; and Imagina- 
tions ftream into their Minds berter, and as it 
were more divinely. 
Natures that "2.40 much Heat, and that are 
driven to and fro by violent Defires and Pertur- 
bations, are not ripe for Action, till t 
reached the Meridian of their Age: As we fee 
in Fulius Ceſar and Septimius Severus: Of the 
latter of whom it is ſaid Juventutem egit, er- 
roribus, imo furoribus plenam. And yet he was 
the famouſeft almoſt in all the Lift of the Em- 
perors. But ſedate and compoſed Natures may 
flouriſh even in Youth. Examples of which 
are ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, and Ce Duke 1 
of Florence, and ſome others. Ss 
On the other Side, Heat and Vivacity, if 
they are found in Old-Age, make an excellent 
Compoſition for Buſineſs. Young Men are 
fitter to invent, than to judge; and good at 
Execution rather than Counſel ; and are fitter 
to be employed in new Projects, than in com- 
mon ordinary Buſineſs. For the Experience 
of old Men, in chings that fall within their 


Compaſs, 27 


hey have 
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Compaſs, directs them; but in new, things it 
leads them aftray. 

The Errors of young Men are often the 
Ruin of Bufineſs. But the Errors of old Men 
amount commonly but to this, that more might 
have been done, or ſooner. Young Men in 
the Conduct and Management of Kffairs em- 
brace greater Bing them iy (ee alle hold; 
ſtir more than they know how to quiet agamn; 
fly to che End, without well confidering the 

Degrees and Means ; ; purſue abſurdly certain 


Rates chat they have lighted upon by chance; 


uſe extreme Remedies at firft; and, in fine, 
that which dowbles Errors, will not acknow- 
edge or retract their Errors, like ill- broken 
Yorks, L — ſtop nor turn. 5 
gs en & roo much ; are too long 
= — for Dangers 
pedient; waver and are unfteady by a too hafty 
epentance; and very ſeldom drive Buſineſs 
home to the full Period, contenting themſelves 
do enjoy a Mediocrity of Succefs. Certainly, 
it were good in Bufinefs to compound both: 
For that will de for the preſent, to the 
end the Virtues of both Ages may correct the 
Defects of each; and good for the future, that 
poung Men may learn, while Men in Age go. 
vern; and laſtly for the better compoſing and 


quieting of external Accidents, becauſe Au- 


thority followeth old Men, and Fayour and | 

Popularity Youth. 55 

In Morals Youth perhaps RY have the Pre- . 

eminence, AS old Age in Politicks, A certain 
Eez2 Rabbi 


more than is eX=- 
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Rabbi upon the Text, Young Men ſhall ſee Vi- 
ions, and your old Men ſhall dream Dreams, in- 
ferreth thus: That God vouchſafes young Men 
a nearer Approach to him than old Men: Be- 
cauſe Viſion is a clearer and more manifeſt Re- 
velation than a Dream. And, certainly, the 
more a Man drinks of the World, the more 
he is intoxicated with it: Beſides, Old-Age im- 
proves rather in the Powers of the Under- 
ſtanding, than in the Virtues of the Will and 
Affections. 
There are ſome who . an over-early 
| Ripeneſs and Forwardneſs in their Youth, but 
in the Courſe of Years fade ſoon, and turn In- 


i ſipids. Theſe are, firſt, ſuch as have. brittle 


Writs, the Edge whereof is ſoon turned; ſuch 


as was Hermogenes the Rhetorician, whoſe 


Books are exceeding ſubtile, but the Author 
ſoon after became ſtupid. 
A ſecond Sort is of thoſe that have ſome na- 
Qural Faculties that are more becoming in 
Youth than Age: Such as a fluent and luxu- 


5  riant Speech; which is commended in a young | 


Man, but not in an old Man. Thus Cicero © 
ſays of Hortenfius, dem manebat, _ idem . 


dilicebat. 


The third is of ſuch as take too high a Swain : 
at firſt ſetting out, and are endued with a Mag- 
nanimity above what an advanced Age is able 

to ſupport : As was Scipio Africanus; of whom 
+ Un faith, Ultima * cedebant. = 
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VIII. 07 bi and the Reading of 
a. Books. 


| Tudies and Reading of Books ſerve either 
for Pleaſure of Thought, or for Ornament 
of Diſcourſe, or for Help in Buſineſs. Their 
Uſe, as to Pleaſure, is chiefly perceived in Re- 
tirement and Leiſure. As to Ornament of 
Speech, it has Place as well as in familiar as ſet 


Diſcourſe. And, as for Help in Buſineſs, it 


' tends to this, namely, the undertaking and 
| diſpoſing of Affairs with more accurate Judge- 


ment. For Men, expert in the Practice of At. . 
fairs, are perhaps fit for the Execution of Bu- 


ſineſs, and in Particulars judge not amiſs; But 
Counſels and Contrivances concerning the ge- 


J neral Sum of Affairs, and the Invention and 


right Adminiſtration of the fame, come happily | 


from thoſe that are learned. 


To ſpend too much Time, in N and 


f Studies, is a ſpecious Kind of Sloth: To abuſe 


the ſame effeminately, for Ornament, is mere 
Affectation, which betrays itſelf : And to judge 
of things according to the Rules of Art is alto- 
gether the Humour of a Scholar, and does not 


| ſucceed well. 


which require Culture an 


Letters perfect Sh and are VE FRE 
perfected by Experience. For natural Abili- 
ties are like Plants cn_ up of themſelves, 
the Pruning- hook 
of Art. Learning, on the other Hand, gives 5 
„ 85 Di- 
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Directions too much at large, unleſs it be 
| bounded by Experience. Crafty Men con- 


temn Letters; ſimple Men admire them; and 
wiſe Men uſe their Help, as much as is conveni- 


ent; For Letters do not {ſufficiently teach their 
don Uſe; but that is a certain Prudence that lies 


without chem, and above them, got by Obler- 
vation only. 
Read not Books with a Deſign to contra- 
dict, and engage in Diſputes; nor, again, to 
take all for granted; or to ſwear to the Au- 
thor; nor, laſtly, to ſet off yourſelf in Talk 
and Diſcourſe ; but to learn, to weigh, and to 
uſe in ſome meaſure your own Judgment. 
Some Books there are which it is conveni- 
ent juſt to taſts only; others that we ought to 
ſwWallow dawn: whole ; ſame, laſtly, but thoſe 
very few, that we ſhould: chew and digeſt: 
That is, ſome Books are to be looked into on- 
ly in Parts; others to be read indeed, but not 
much Time to be ſpent upon them; and ſome 
Fo W to be turned over. diligently, and with. lin- 
3 will meer wich many Books allo, which = 
it may be ſufficient to read by others, and by 
Deputy, and ſo make only Extracts of * 4 
But E would have this only done in the meaner 


| fort of Arguments, and the leſs important Au- 


thors: For, otherwiſe, Books (to uſe that Ex- 
preſſion) diſtilled, like common diſtilled Wa- 
ters, will be very flaſhy things. 
Neading makes a full and well furniſhed Man; EE 
Diſputation and Conference a ray and toes | 
L an; 
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Man; and writing, and collecting of Notes, 
imprints what we read in the Mind and fixes 
it deep. And therefore, if a Man is ſlack and 
faſtidious in nothing, he had need have a 
Memory: If he confer little, he had need 
have a preſent Wit: And, if he read little 
there is nothing left but to uſe a kind of Arti- 
fie, whereby he may ſeem to know what he 
The Reading of Hiſtory makes Men wiſe ; 
| Poets, witty A the Mathematicks, ſubtile : Na- 
tural Philoſophy, deep; Moral, grave; Logick 
and Rhetorick, pugnacious, and ready at con- 
tending. Abeunt ſtudia in mores. Nay, there 
is ſcarce found any inbred or natural Impedi- 
ment in the Underſtanding, but may be a- 
mended and wrought out by a proper Study; 
as bodily Diſtempers may be ealed by appro- 
priate Exerciſes. Bowling is good for the Stone 
and Reins; Shooting for the Lungs and Breaſt ; 
gentle Walking for the Stomach ; Riding for 
the Head, and the like. Thus, if any Man 
bas a rambling Wit, let him ſtudy Mathema- 
ticks: For in Mathematical Demonſtrations, if 
the Mind ſtrays never ſo little, he muſt begin 
again. If a Man's Wit is not ready at finding 
out Differences and Diſtinctions, let him be- 
take himſelf to the Schoolmen; for they are 
Cumini ſectores. If he wants Quickneſs of 
Wit to run over Matters, and cannot with 
Dexterity call up one thing to prove and illu- 
ſtrate another, let him turn over the Lawyers 
Caſes. So every Indiſpoſition of Underſtand- 
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ing may have its * Remedy from Learn: 
* 


* n . PIC. n 5 tes £ -— —_——_ yy — — 


Of ANGER. 


TR * — to extinguiſh Anger utter. 
ly is a Bravado of the Stoicks. We 
have better Oracles: Be angry, but fin not, Let 
not the Sun go down upon your Anger. Anger 


oo muſt be hn both as to Degree and Time. 


We will fr/ ſpeak, how the natural Incli- 

nation or Habit of ARE. may be . : 
and calmed. | 
| Secondly, How the * Motions 


Anger may be expreſſed, or at leaft reſtrained 
. from doing Miſchief. 1 


Fl L How to raiſe. or eee * in 
8 


= hs the Firſt: There ſeems 90 To) no ck 
Way, than ſeriouſly to ruminate upon the E- 
vils and Calamities of Anger, and how vehe- 


meently it diſturbs and infects the Life of Man. 
And the moſt ſeaſonable Time to do this is to 
look behind us, as ſoon as ever the Fit is over. 


Seneca ſays ingeniouſly, That Anger, is like Rain. 
 _ which, by falling upon ſomething elſe, breaks and 
daſhes itſelf to pieces. The Scripture exhorts 


us to poſſe 5 our * in Patience, Certainly, 


whoſoever 1s out of Patience, is out of Poſ- 
5 e 5 ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of his Soul. It does not 22 Men 


to imitate Bees: 


— in vulnere ponunt. 


Prone to Revenge, the Bees, a wrathful Race, 
] ben once provok'd aſſault th* Aggreſſor”s Face: 
And through the purple Veins a Paſſage find, 


There fix their Stings, and leave their Souls behind. ” 
DRY DEN. 


Doubtleſs 1 if a Man conſider it well, 


is a mean thing, and below the Dignity of a 


Man. This will manifeſtly appear by conſi- 
dering thoſe Perſons in whom Anger reigns, 


who are generally of the weaker Sort; Chil- 
dren, Women, old Folks, ſick Folks. There- 5 
fore when they chance to be angry, Men ſhould 
take care if (they mean not to forget their Dig- 
nity) to carry their Anger, not with Fear, but 
with Scorn of the Perſons they are angry with; 
which is a thing eaſily done, if a Man could 


govern and manage his Anger a little. 


As to the Second: The Cauſes and Motives . 


of Anger are chiefly three. _ 
_ Firſt, if a Man be too ſenſible of Inj jury : 


For no Man is angry, but he that feels himſelf T 
hurt. Therefore tender and delicate Perſons 
muſt needs be every Foot angry ; for they have 
abundance of things to trouble them, which 
more robuſt Natures have hardly any Senſe of. 
Secondly, If a Man be curious and quick in 
the Conſtruction of the Injury offered, as to 
the Circumſtances of it, as | tho! it bends NY 
on- 


| | 
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Contempt. For an Apprehenſion of Con- 
tempt excites and puts an Edge upon Anger, 
more than the Hurt itſelf. Therefore, if Men 
are ingenious in picking out Circumſtances of 
Contempt, they will. ſtrangely inflame their 
Anger. 
Lofty, an Opinion that a Man's Reputation 
is hurt and touched, increaſes and multiplies 
Anger: Wherein the Remedy is, for a Man 
do have (as Gonſalvo uled to ſay) telum honoris 
craſſiorem. 
But, in all Reſtrainings of Anger, the beſt 
thing is to win Time, and to perſuade one's 
ſeltf that the Hour of Revenge is not yet come. 
but that an excellent Opportunity for it is juſt 
at Hand; thus to reſtrain in the mean time 


the Diſorder, and to reſerve himſelf for another 6 


Seaſon. 


To contain Anger from doing Miſchief, : 
whenever it takes hold of a Man, there are two 
things we muſt eſpecially beware of. The 
firſt is Bitterneſs of Words, eſpecially if they 
be ſtinging, and proper to the Perſon whom 
we ſmite; for common Reproaches bite leſs: 
And again Revealing of Secrets: For this ren- 
ders a Man unfit for Society. The next is, 
that you do not in a Fit of Anger break off 
any Buſineſs that you have in hand: But, how 
much ſoever you give the Reins to Paſſion, 


that you act nothing however that is irrevoca- = 


ble. 
. Par raiſing or ende Anger in others: 


. T his is done _ wy a. prudent. Choice of 


Times. 
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Times. When Men are ſomewhat ſad, or a 

little out of Humour, then is the Time to in- 

cenſe them. Again, by gathering (as we ſaid 

before) and inculcating whatever may argue or 
aggravate Contempt. 

On the other Side, Anger is appeaſed by the 
two Contraries. Firſt, by pitching upon Times 
of Serenity and Chearfulneſs, wherein to dif- 
cover an unwelcome angry Buſineſs : For the 
firſt Impreſſion is a great Matter. Next, by 
ſevering, as much as may be, the Conſtruction 
of the Injury from the Point of Contempt ; 


imputing it to — Fear, a tudden 


A Paſſion, or the like. 


3 of 1 FRIENDSHIP. 


TT hath been very hard, even for bim that 
1 ſpake it, to have put more Truth and Un- 
truth together, and in a few Words too, than 
in that Sentence: I hoſoever is delighted with 
5 Solitude, is either a wild Beaſt or a God. For it 
is moſt true, that a natural and ſecret Hatred 
of, or an Averſion to Society in any Man, hath _ 
_ ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt : But it is moſt 
untrue, that it ſhould have any Character at all 


af the Divine Nature, unleſs it proceed not 5 
barely from a Love of Solitude, but from a 
Deſire of ſequeſtering a Man's ſelf, in order to 


attend higher Contemplations : Such as is found 
10 have $ en, but  —— and. 1 in 
ome 


«14 
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ſome of the Heathen ; as in Epimenides the 
Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Si- 


cilian, and Apollonius of Tyana : And truly and 
really in divers of the ancient Hermits, and * 
ly Fathers of the Church. 


But little do Men perceive in the mean time 


what that is which is called Solitude, and what 
are the Limits thereof. For a Croud muſt 
not be called Company; and Faces are but a 


Gallery of Pictures; and Talk, where there is 
no Love, is no better than a finkling 8 


The Latin Adagy hints as much : A 


| City is a great Wilderneſs; becauſe in 8 


Towns Friends and Acquaintance are remote- 


ly diſperſed, fo that there is not that Fellow- 
5 thip tor the moſt part which 1s in leſs Neigh- 
bourhoods. But we may go further till, and 
_ affirm moſt truly, that it is a mere and miſera· 

ble Solitude to want true Friends, without 


Which the World is but a Wilderneſs : And, 


even in this Senſe alſo Solitude, whoſoever in | 


the Frame of his Nature 1s averſe to F riendſhip, 
takes this Diſpoſition from the Beaſt, and not 
from the Man. 

The greateſt Fruit of F riendſhip i is the Eaſe 


and Diſcharge of the Anxiety and Swellings 


of the Heart, which the Paſſions, of wt 


kind ſoever, are wont to cauſe, We know 
that thoſe Diſeaſes in the Body are moſt dan- 


gerous, which ariſe from Stoppages and Suffo- 


cations: And it is not much otherwiſe in Diſ- 


eaſes of the Soul. You may take Sarza to 
” _ the Liver ; | Prepared Steel to open the 


Spleen ; | 
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Spleen ; Flour of Sulphur for the Lungs; 
Caſtor for the Brain: But there is no opening 
Medicine found for the Obſtructions of the 
Heart, beſides a Faithful Friend; to whom you 


may impart Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpi- 


cions, Cares, Counſels, and in ſhort whatſo- 
ever lies upon the Heart, under the Seal as it 
were of a civil Confeſſion. „„ 
It is ftrange to conſider, how high a Rate 
the greateſt Princes and Monarchs ſet upon this 
Fruit of Friendſhip, of which we are ſpeak- 
ing; fo great, that they purchaſe it ſometimes 
at the Hazard both of their own Safety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the Di- 
ſtance and Sublimity of their Fortune from 


that of their Servants and Subjects, cannot ga- 


ther this Fruit, unleſs perchance, to gather it 
the better, they raiſe and advance ſome Perſons 
to be as it were Companions and Equals to 
themſelves: Which many times is not without 


Inconvenience. The modern Languages give 


unto ſuch Perſons the Name of Favourites, or 
Privado's; as if it were matter of Grace, or 


| Converſation. But the Roman Name better 
expreſſes the true Uſe and Cauſe thereof; na- 


ming them Participes curarum ( Partakers of 
' their Cares); for this is that which ties the 


| Knot. And we ſee plainly this hath been done, 


not by ſoft and weak Princes only, but by the 
wiſeſt and moſt politick that ever reigned ; 


who have often joined to themſelves ſome of 
their Servants, whom both themſelves | have 


called Friends, and allowed others to honour 
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them with that Name ; uſing nd other Word 
than what is received between private Men. 

L. Sylla, after he had ſcized the Roman Em- 
pire, raiſed Pompey (afterwards ſurnamed 7he 
Great ) to that Height, that Pompey gave him- 
ſelf Airs as if he were now become Sy/la's Supe- 


rior. For when he had made a Friend of 


his Conſul in Oppoſition to Sula, and that 
Sula took it amiſs, and ſpoke ſome Words of 
high Reſentment ; Pompey could not brook 
this, but in expreſs Words almoſt bad him be 
quiet, adding, that more Men adored the Sun . 
ang g, than the Sun ſetting. 
With Julius Ceſar, Decimus Brutus had that 
Intereſt, that Ceſar made him Heir in Re- 
mainder after his Nephew Octavius. And this 
was the Man that lured Cæſar to his Death. 
For when Ceſar intended to have diſcharged 


the Senate in regard of ſome ill Preſages (eſpe- 1 


cially a Dream of his Wife Calpburnia), Brutus, 
lifting him gently by the Arm out of his Chair, 
told him he hoped fo did not value a Senate fo 


| Bittle, as to think of diſſolving it, till ſuch time 


8 bis Wife had dreamt a better Dream. And 1 


be ſeems indeed to have been fo highly in fa- 
vour with Cæſar, that Antony, in a Letter * = 
is recited verbatim by Cicero in one of his Phi. 
lippicks, called him Witch, as if he * pe 
_ chanted Cæſar. „ 
Auguſtus raiſed Aprippa (tho of mean Birth) 5 
to that Height, that, when he conſulted with 


| Mezcenas about the Marriage of his Daughter 


| Julia, Macenas i the 1 Þ to tell him, 
I T bat 
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That be muſt either make Agrippa bis Son in-Law, 
or take away his Life : That there was no third 
Way, ſince he had made bim ſo great. 
Tiberius Ceſar advanced Sejanus to ſuch Ho- 
nours, that they two were reckoned a Pair of 


Friends, Tiberius, it is certain, in a Letter to 
him writes thus: Theſe things, in regard of our 
Friendſhip, I have not concealed from you. And 


© the whole Senate dedicated an Altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpe& of the great 


5 Dearneſs of Fnendſhip between them. 
An Inftance of the like, or even greater | 
Severus and Plantianus. For he forced his KY | 
deſt Son to marry Plantianus's Daughter; and 


Friendſhip than that, is ſeen between 


he often honoured Plantianus, even to the af- 


fronting of his Son. Nay more he wrote to the 
Senate 1n theſe Words : love the Man fo well, 


that I wiſh he may ſurvive me. 


Now had theſe Princes been like a Trajan, 
or a Marcus Aurelius, this might have been at- 
| tributed to an immenſe Goodneſs of Nature in 
them: But being Men fo wiſe, and of fuch 

Strength, and Severity of Mind, and fuch 
mighty Lovers of themſelves ; it proves clear- 

ly, that they looked upon their own Happineſs 
(tho? greater had ſcarce ever happened to mor- 


wr Men as maimed and defective, unleſs by 


ſuch Friendſhips it had become intire and per- 
fect. And yet, which is more, they were 
Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews; and 
yet all theſe things could not pp che Com- 5 
fuorts of F aa. 


1 


— ſ — — 
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It is by no means to be forgot, the Obſerva- 
tion that Commines hath left of his firſt Maſter 
Duke Charles, ſirnamed the Hardy; namely, 
that he would communicate his Secrets with 
no one; and, leaſt of all, thoſe Secrets which 
troubled him moſt. And he goes on and ſays, 
that the Cloſeneſs in his later Years did a 
little impair and periſh his Underſtanding. 
Surely Commines might, if he had pleaſed, 
have made the ſame Judgment of his ſe- 


cond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh ; whoſe Cloſe- 


neſs was his Torment. The Parable of Pytha- 
goras 1s dark, but excellent: Eat not thy Heart, 
Certainly, if a Man would give it a hard Phraſe, 
thoſe that want Friends to impart their Thoughts 
and Anxieties freely to, are Cannibats of their 
own Hearts. 
But this is very der (with which I 
vill conclude. my Diſcourſe concerning the 
firſt Fruit of Friendſhip) namely, that this 
communicating of a Man's felt to his Friend 
works two contrary Effects; for it redoubles 
Joys, and cuts Sorrows in balf. For no Man 
1mparts his Joys to a Friend, but he joyeth the 


more; and no one commmunicates his Sorrows 


toa Friend, but he ſorreweth the leſs. So that 
in truth it has the ſame Virtue and Operation 
upon a Man's Mind, as Alchymiſts uſe to 
attribute to their Stone upon a Man's Body; 
that is, to work contrary Effects, but ſtill to 


the Good and Benefit of Nature. But yet, 


without calling in the Aid of Chymiſts, there 


"ma manifeſt Image of this in the ordinary 


Courſe 
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Courſe of Nature. For, in Bodies, Union 


cheriſhes and ftrengthens all natural Action; 
and, on the other ſide, weakens and dulls any 
violent Impreſſion : And even ſo it is in Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is healthful 
to the Underſtanding, as the firſt to the Af- 


fections. For Friendſhip induces a Serenity 
in the AﬀeCtions from Storms and Tempeſts: 
But in the Underſtanding it even drives away 


Darkneſs, and infuſes Light by diſſipating Con- 


fuſion of Thought. Nor is this to be Under- 


ſtood of faithful Counſel only, ſuch as Friends 


uſe to give: But, before we ſpeak of that, cer- 
tain it is, that whoſoever has his Mind fraught | 
with many Thoughts, his Wit and Under- 
ſtanding clear up as it were into Day-light, by 


communicating Counſels, and diſcourſing with 


another. For he toſfles his Thoughts more ea- 
lily, and turns them all Ways. "He marſhals 
5 them more orderly; he looks them as it were 
in the Face, when they are turned into Words: 
Finally, he becomes wiſer than himſelf; and 
that more by one Hour's Diſcourſe, than by a 
whole Day's Meditation. It was well faid by 
7 bemiſtocles to the King of Perſia, that Con- 
ference was like Tapiſtry opened and unfolded, 


whereby the Fi = PP pear diſtinctly; where- 


„„ Thoughts, | lik e Pac s, are complicated and 5 
5 involved. 
n chis focond Fruit of F riendſhip, which” 
confiſts in opening the Obſtructions of the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends 


- as are able 9 ( they doubtleſs are * 2 By 
ut, 


a 
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but, even ſetting that aſide, a Man certainly 


| learns of himſelf, and brings his Thoughts to 
Light, and whets his Foot as againſt a Stone 
which itſelf cuts not. In a Word, a Man had 
better impart himſelf to a Stone or Picture, 
than ſmother his Thoughts in Silence. 


Add now (to make our Diſcourſe concern- 


ing this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip more com- 


pleat) the thing but now mentioned; which 
is more obvious, and falls within vulgar Ob- 


ſervation; I mean Faithful Counſel from a 


Friend. Heraclitus aſſerts well in one of his 
nuigma's, That dry a_ is Beſt. And moſt 
certain it is, that the Light which proceeds 


from another by way of Counſel, is drier and 
purer than that which iſſues from a Man's own 


Judgment and Underſtanding ; which is ever 


infuſed and drenched in his Affections. So that 
there is as much Difference between the Coun- 
ſel of a Friend, and that a Man gives himſelf, 
as between the Counſel of a Friend and a Flat- 


terer. For there is not a more deadly Flat- 


terer than a Man's ſelf; nor again a more ſfo- 

vereign Remedy againſt Flattery of a Man's 
ſelf, than the Liberty of a Friend, 

Counſel is of two Sorts : The one concern- 


ing Manners; the other concerning Buſineſs. 


For the firſt, the beſt Preſervative to keep 
the Mind in Health is the Admonition of a 
faithful Friend. The calling of a Man's ſelf 
to a ſtrict Account is a Medicine ſometimes 

cdoo piercing and corroſive, Reading Books of 
_ Morality is a little flat and dead. Obſerving 


your 
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| your own Defects in others, as in a Looking- 


glaſs, ſometimes, as it happens alſo in Glaſſes, 
does not anſwer exactly. But, as I ſaid, the 
beſt Medicine, beſt to take, and beſt to work, 13 


0 the Admonition of a Friend. 


It is ſtrange to behold, what groſs Eren 
and extreme Abſurdities ſome, eſpecially of 
the greater ſort, do commit, for want of a 


Friend to tell them of them, to the great Da- 


mage both of their Reputation and Fortune. 


For they are, as the Apoſtle St. James ſays, as _ 


Men that look into a Glaſs, and preſent forget 
their own Shape and Favour. 


As for Buſineſs, it is an old Saying, 7 hat two 
Eyes ſee better than one. It is alſo well ſaid, 
That a Looker on often fees mire than a Player. 


Furthermore, a Muſket is ſhot off with more 
Certainty upon a Reſt, than upon the Arm; 


tho ſome ate ſo highly conceited, as to think 
themſelves all in all. But, whatever may be 
ſaid to the contrary, it is certain their Counkd 


| dire&ts and eſtabliſhes Buſineſs. 


Nov if any one think with himſelf to ink. 
_ Counſel indeed, but it ſhall be by Pieces, aſk- 


5 | ing Counſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and 
in another Buſineſs of another Man; it is well, 


that is to ſay, better perhaps than if he aſked = 
none at all; but he runs two Dangers : One, 
chat he will ſcarce meet with faithful Coun- 
ſel; (for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 

perfect and intire Friend, to have Counſel given 
chat is not bowed and crooked to ſome Ends 

Which be hath that ook; it:) The other, that 


. Coun- 
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Counſels coming from divers Perſons, though 
given honeſtly and with good Intention, will 


be often hurtful and unſafe, and mixed and 
made up partly of Miſchief, and partly of Re- 


medy: Even as if you ſend for a Phyſician, 
that is thought 24 for the Cure of the Diſ- 


eaſe you complain of, but is unacquainted with 


your Conſtitution; and therefore may put you 


in a way for preſent Cure, but with Danger 
of prejudicing your Health in the main; and 


ſo cure the Diſeaſe, and kill the Patient. But 


a Friend who is perfectly acquainted with a 
Man's Eſtate, will beware, by furthering any 
preſent Buſineſs, how he daſhes upon a future 
Inconvenience. And therefore, as was ſaid, I 
would not adviſe you to reſt upon feattered 
Counſels; for they will rather diſtract and mil- _ 
— lead, than direct and ſettle. _ 


After theſe two noble Fruits of F ena | 


I mean Peace in the Affections, and Support 
of the Judgment, follows the laft, which iz 
| like the Pomegranate, full of many Kernels; L 

mean Aid and bearing a Part in the Actions 
and Occaſions of Life. 


And, here, the moſt 3 Way of re. 


preſenting to the Life the manifold Uſe of 
_ Friendſhip is to. look about, and fee how ma- 


ny things there are which a Man cannot hand- 


den do himſelf: And then it will appear, 


that it was not an Hyperbolical, but a ſober 


: Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, that. a Friend 
is @ ſecond Self: Since, if a Man conſiders the 


5 thing truly, the Offices of a Friend fury aſs 2 


Han's 
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Man's own Strength. Men are mortal, and 
_ die many times in the midſt of certain Works 
which they have principally at Heart: As in 


the marrying of a Son, the conſummating of 


their Attempts and Deſires, and the like. Now 
if a Man has a faithful F riend, he has a Security 
given him that thoſe things will be finiſhed by 
the Care and Labour of his Friend, after his 
Death; ſo that an untimely Death is ſcarce any 
| Prejudice, and a Man has, to ſpeak after the 
Manner of Farmers, not one, but two Lives in 
his Deſires. A Man is confined to a Body, and 
that Body confined to a Place; but, where 
Friendſhip is at hand, all Offices of Life are 
: One to him and his Deputy. 
How many things are there which a Man 
cannot do himſelf with any Grace or Decorum? 


NA e cannot recite his own Merits with Modeſty, 
much leſs extol them. A Man cannot brook _ 


to ſupplicate or beg. And there is an Infinity of 
things of this Kind. But theſe things and the 


kke are graceful enough in a Friend's Mouth, 5 


which are bluſhing in a Man's own. 
Again, a Man's s Perſon or Character carries 
with it many Concomitants, which he cannot 
put off. A Man cannot ſpeak to a Son, * . 
48 a Father; to a Wife, but as a Huſband ; 5 
an Enemy, but with a Reſerve: Whereas Ls is 


e allowed a Friend to ſpeak as the Caſe requires, 


nor is he tied up to any Regards of Perſon or 
Character. But to enumerate theſe things 
were endleſs. I have ven 1 the Rule: Where E; = 
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2 Man is not able to act his own Part in the 
Play, if he has not a Friend, it is better for him 
to quit the A 


5 
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4 CIVIL CUuAAAC TEA of 
: Julius Cæſar. 


FULIUS Ceſar was Partaher at firſt of an 


Benefit : For this abated the Haughtineſs of his 
Spirit, and whetted his Induftry. He had a 


exerciſed Fortune; which turned to his 


Mind turbulent in his Deſires and Aﬀe&ions, 
but in his Judgment and Underſtanding very 


| ſerene and placid. And this appears in his eaſy 


Delivery of himſelf, both in his Tranſactions 


and in his Speech. For no Man ever reſolved 
more ſwiftly, or ſpake tnore perſpicuouſly. 
Nothing entangled, nothiag intricate could be 


bbſerved in his Expreſſions. But in his Will 


and Appetite he was one that never acquieſced 
in thoſe things he had gotten, but ſtill advan- 
ced farther; yet fo that he would not ruſh in- 
to new Affairs raſhly, but ſettle and make an 
end of the former, before he attempted freſh 


Actions; for he always put a full Period to his 
= Undertakings. And therefore, tho' he won 


many Battles in Spain, and weakened their 
Forces by Degrees; yet he would not give over, 
nor deſpiſe the Relics of the Civil War there, 
=: us he had ſeen all ”y PER But then, 
as 
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as ſoon as that was done, inſtantly he advanced 
an Expedition againſt the Parthians. 

He was no- doubt a Man of an exceeding 
great Soul, yet ſuch as aimed more at his own 
particular Advancement, than at at any Services 
to the Commonwealth. For he referred all 
things to himſelf, and was the true and proper 
Center of all his Actions: Which was the 
Cauſe of his very great and almoſt perpetual 
| Succeſs and Proſperity. For neither Country, 
nor Religion, nor good Turns done him, nor 
Kindred, nor Friendſhip, checked his Deſigns 
nor bridled him from purſuing his own Ends. 
Neither was he much inclined to Works of 
| Perperuity : For he eſtabliſhed nothing for fu- 
ture Time; he founded no ſumptuous Build- 
ings; he procured to be enacted no wholſlome 
Laws, but till minded himſelf only: And ſo 
his Thoughts were confined within the Circle 


ol his own Life. He ſought, indeed, after Fame 


and Reputation, becauſe he thought they 
might be of ſome Service to his Deſigns. O- 
therwiſe in his inward Thoughts he propound- 
ed to himſelf rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, 
than Honour and Fame. For, as for Honour 
and Fame, he purſued not after them for them 
ſelves, but as Inſtruments of Power and Great- 


neſs. And therefore he was carried on by a na- 5 


tural Impulſe as it were, not by any moral 


Rules that he had learned, to affect the ſole 


Government, and rather to enjoy the ſame, 

than to ſeem worthy of it: Which won him 
much Reputation amongſt the People, who | 
WES OG 
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are no Valuers of true Worth; but, amongſt 
the Nobility and great Men who were tender 
of their own Honours, it procured him no more 
than this, that he incurred the Brand of an am- 
bitious and daring Man. 
Neither did they much err from the Truth; 
for he was by Nature exceeding bold, and ne- 
ver put on any Shew of Modeſty, but to ſerve 


2 Purpoſe. Yet, notwithſtanding, his Boldneſs 


was ſo faſhioned, that it neither brought him 
under the Cenſure of Raſhneſs, nor was bur⸗ 
denſome and offenſive to Men, nor rendered 
his Nature ſuſpected, but was conceived to 
flow from an innate Sincerity and Freeneſs of 
Behaviour, and from the Nobility of his Birth. 
And in all other things too he got the Re- 
putation, not of a crafty and deceitful Perſon, 
but of an open- hearted and plain-dealing Man. 
And whereas he was the greateſt Maſter of 
Counterfeiting and Diſſembling, and wholly 
compoſed of Arrtifice, ſo that there was not 


a2 Relic of his Nature left, but what Art had 
improved; yet nothing of Artifice, nothing of 


Affectation appeared, but he Was reputed to en- 
joy and follow his natural Temper and Dif. 


: - pobnon. 


However, he did not ſtoop to any petty and 
mean Artifices, ſuch as thoſe Men are obliged 
to uſe, who are unpractiſed in State Matters, 

and depend not ſo much upon their own 


Strength, as upon the Abilities of others, to 


ſupport their Authority; being a Man per- 
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fectly ſkilled in all human Affairs, and tranſ- 


acting all Matters of Conſequence by himſelf, 


and not by others. 
He was ſingularly ſkilful to extinguiſh Envy, 
and thought it not impertinent to his Ends to 


decline it, rho? it were with ſome Diminution of 


his Dignity. For, aiming at a real Power, he 


was content to decline and paſs by all vain 


Pomp and outward Shew of Power, throughout 


almoſt the whole Courſe of his Life: Till at 
laſt, whether ſated with the continual Exer- 
85 ciſe of Power, or corrupted by Flattery, he af- 
fected even the Enſigns of Power, the Style and 
Diadem of a King; which rurned to his De- 


ſtruction. 
He harboured the Thoughts of a Kingdom 


from his very Youth ; and this the Example 
of Sylla, the Aﬀinity of Marius, his Emula- 
tion of Pompey, and the Corruption and Tur- 
| bulence of the Times, naturally ſuggeſted to 
him. But then he paved his Way to a King- 
dom in a wonderful orderly Manner: Firſt, by 
a popular and ſeditious Power; afterwards by 
a military and imperatorial Power. For firſt | 
he was to break the Power and Authority of 
the Senate, which, as long as it remained in- 


tire, there was no climbing to immoderate and 


unlawful Sovereignty. After this, the Power 

of Craſſus and Pompey was to be overturned, 
which could not be done otherwiſe than by = 
Arms. And therefore, as a moſt expert Ar- 
chitect of his own Fortune, he raiſed and car- 


ned on his firſt Structure by Largeſſes; by cor- 


pn | 
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rupting the Courts of Juſtice by renewing 
the Memory of Caius Marius and his Party 

(moſt of the Senators and Nobility being of 
Sylla's Faftion;) by the Law of diſtributing 
the Lands amongſt the common People; by 
ſeditious Tribunes, that he ſet on; by the Mad- 
neſs and Fury of Catiline and his Conſpirators, 
whom he ſecretly favoured ; by the Baniſhment 
of Cicero, upon which che Authority of the 


Senate turned, and ſeveral other the like Arts: 


But moſt of all by the Conjunction of Craſſus 

and Pompey, both betwixt themſelves and with 

him ; which was the Thing that finiſhed the 

: Work. 

HFaving accompliſhed this Part, he preſently 
ſet himſelf to the other; being now made Pro- 

conſul of the Gallia's for five Years, and after- 


__ wards continued for five Years more; furniſhed 


with Arms and Legions, and the Power of a 
warlike and opulent Province, and become for- 
midable to Italy. 

For he was not ignorant, that, after he had 
ſtrengthened himſelf with Arms and a military 
Power, neither Craſſus nor Pompey could bear 
up againſt him; the one truſting to his Riches, 
the other to his Fame and Reputation; one 


decaying in Age, the other in Authority; nei- 


ther of them depending upon true and ſtable 
Foundations. All which Things ſucceeded to 


his Deſire ; eſpecially having tied and obliged 


all the Senators and Magiſtrates, and, in a 
word, all that had any Power, fo firmly to 
himſelf, » by private Bene, that he was fear- 


leſs 85 
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leſs of any Conſpiracy or Combination againſt 
his Deſigns, till he had openy invaded the 
Commonwealth. 

Which thing tho? he had ever deſigned, and 
at laſt acted, yet he did not lay aſide his Maſk 
but carried Humſelr ſo, that, what with the 
KReaſonableneſs of his Demands, what with his 
Pretences of Peace, and what with the mode- 
rate Uſe of his Succeſſes, he turned the Envy 


upon che adverſe Party, and pretended to take 


up Arms upon Neceſlity, for his own Preſfer- 
vation and Safety. The Falſeneſs of which 
Pretence manifeſtly appeared, when having ob- 

tained the Regal Power (the Civil Wars being 
ended, and all his Rivals that might give him 
any Concern being ſlain and removed out of 
the Way) notwithſtanding he never once 


thought W reſtoring the Republic, nor vouch- _ 
ſafed 1 much as any Shew or Pretence of it. 


Wich clearly ſhews that he had ever a Deſire 
and Deſign of being a King: For he did not 
ly hold upon Occalions as they happens, but 
5 * and worked out Occaſions himſelf. 

His chief Ability ſhone in Martial Affairs; . 
in which he ſo excelled, that he could not only 
lead an Army, but mould an Army to his 
on Liking. For he was not more ſkilful in 
managing Affairs, than in winning of Hearts. 
Neither did he affect this by any ordinary Dif- 


cipline, which might inure them to ObediL᷑t 
ence, or ſtrike Shame into them, or keep them 

in awe by Fear: But by ſuch a way as did won- = 

n ſtir pe an Aer and eee in them 


1 and 
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and did in a Manner aſſure him of the Victory 
beforehand, and which endeared the Soldiery 
to him more than was expedient. Tor A free 
State. 

And whereas he was engaged in Wars of 
all Kinds, and joined Civil Arts with Military, 
nothing came ſo ſuddenly or ſurpriſingly upon 

him, but he had a Remedy at hand for! it; and 
nothing fo adverſe, but he drew fomerhing out 
of it to his Advantage. 

He had a due Regard to his State and Cha- 
racter; for in great Battles he would fit in his 
Pavilion, and manage all by Meſſages. From 
which he received a double Advantage; that 
he both put himſelf the ſeldomer in Danger, 
and, in caſe of a Turn for the worft, renewed 

the Battle by his own Preſence, as by a freſh ' 
Supply of Auxiliaries. In all his ie Pre- 
parations he did not conduct his Affairs by Pre- 


ceident only, but ſtill deviſed new Schemes, ac- 


cording to the preſent N of Accidents 5 
and Occaſions. 5 
He was conſtant enough, and ba riy Wo 

neficent and indulgent n Friendſhips. Not- 


wuocthſtanding, he made choice of ſuch Friends, 


that a Man might eaſily diſcern that he looked 
out for ſuch whoſe Friendſhip might be a Fur- 
therance to him, not an Impediment in his 
Deſigns. And whereas he was carried, both 
by Nature and Cuſtom, to this Principle, Not 
to be eminent among great Men, but to com- 


mand amongſt Vaſſals, he made mean and in- 


duſtrious Men his Friends, to whom res 8 
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might be all in all. Hence grew that Saying, 
Ss let Cæſar live, though I die; and other 
Speeches of that Kind. As for the Nobility, 
and his Equals, he contracted Friendſhip with 
them as they ſerved his Turn; but admitted 
none to his Cabinet Council, but thoſe that had 
their Fortunes depending upon him. 
He was competently furniſhed with Litera- 
ture, but ſuch chiefly as contributed any thing 
to Civil Policy. For he was well verſed in 
Hiſtory, and underſtood wonderfully well the 
Weight and Edge of Words; and, becaule he 
attributed much to his good Stars, he affected to 
be thought ſkilful in Aſtronomy. As for Elo- | 
- quence, that was natural to him, and pure. 


He was inclined to Voluptuouſneſs, and pro- oy 


fuſe in it; which ſerved at his firſt ſetting ß, 
for a Cover to his Ambition. For no one ap< 
prehended Danger from ſuch a Diſpoſition. 
| Notwithſtanding, he ſo governed his Pleaſures, 
that they were no Diſſervice to him, nor Pre- 
judice to Buſineſs, and rather whetted, than 
dulled the Vigour of his Mind. He was tem- 
perate at his Meals; free from Niceneſs and 


Curioſity in his Amours ; pleaſant and magni- 
TY ficent at public Interludes. 


Thus being accompliſhed, the fame Thing 
was the Means of his Downfall at laſt, which 
in his Beginnings was a Step to his Riſe; that 


15, his Aﬀectation of Popularity : For nothing 


is more popular, than to forgive Enemies; 
through which, either Virtue or Cunning, he 


2 loft his Life. 


22 
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1 Civil CHARACTER of 
Auguſtus Cæſar. | 


at ouſtus Cſar (if ever any mortal Man) 
was endued with a Greatneſs of Mind un- 
_ diſturbed, ferene, and well-ordered *: Which is 


evidenced by the mighty Atchievements he 


performed in his early Youth. For thoſe that 
are of a turbulent diſorderly Nature, common- 
ly paſs their Youth in various Errors, and about 
their middle Age, and not till then, they ſhew 


themſelves : But thoſe that are of a ſedate and 


calm Nature, may ſhine even in their firſt 
> (- ; 
And whereas the F 1 of the Mind, no 
leſs than the Goods of the Body, conſiſt and 
are accompliſhed in a certain Health, Beauty, 
and Strength; certain it is, that in Strength 
of Mind he was inferior to his Uncle Julius; 


in Beauty and Health ſuperior. For the for- — 


mer, being of a reſtleſs uncompoſed Spirit (as 
thoſe generally are who are troubled with the 


Falling-Sick neſs) advanced notwithſtanding to 


his own Ends with the utmoſt Prudence and 


Conduct; but the Ends themſelves he did not 5 


order well; but with a boundleſs Spring, aim- 


ing beyond the Reach of a mortal Man, was 


ſtill carried on to further Deſigns. 99 
Auguſtus, being ſober, and mindful of his Mor- 
tality, ſeemed to have his Ends alſo ſchemed 


out in admirable Order, and thoroughly well 4 


weighed. 
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weighed. For firſt he was deſirous to have the 
Rule and Principality in his Hands; then he 
| ſought to make himſelf appear worthy of that 
Height of Power. Next, he thought it but 
reaſonable, according to the Way of the World, 


to enjoy his exalted Fortune. Laſt of all, he 
turned his Thoughts to ſuch Actions as might 


continue his Memory, and leave an Impreſſion 
of his good Government to After-Ages. And 
therefore, in the Beginning of his Age, he af- 
fected Power; in the Middle of his Age, Dig- 
_ nity and Worthineſs ; in the Decline of his Years, 
Pleaſure; and in his Old-Age he was wholly 
bent upon Memory and Poſterity. 


n 


4 


Some Part of the Szcond Book of 


Sir Thomas More's 


UTOPIA. 


(TRANSLATED into Engliſh 


To be tranſlated back again into Latin 5 
the Scholar, and This to be * 
with the molt elegant On. 


075 the «Reign mY the U, Tpians. 


HE RE are 3 Kinds of Reli- 
gions, not only in different Parts of 
the Iſland, but even in every Town; 
ſome worſhipping the Sun, others 
the Moon, ſome one or other of the- 


Ja for God: There are who give Worſhip 
to ſome Man who has been eminent in former 
Times for Virtue, or Glory, not only as God, 
bur allo as the pom God. But much the 3 


— greateſt . 
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greateſt Part of them, and by far the wiſer, 


worſhip none of theſe, but believe that there 
is one certain divine Power, unknown, eter- _ 
nal, infinite, .inexplicable, far above the Capa- 


city and, Reach of human Apprehenſion, ſpread 


cover this Univerſe, not in Bulk, but in Virtue 
and Power. Him they call the Father of all. 


To him alone they attribute the Beginnings, 


the Increaſe, the Progreſs, the Viciſſitudes, and 


the End of all Things: Neither offer they di- 


vine Honours to any other beſides him. Tea 


all the others alſo, tho? of divers Opinions, yet 


in this Point are agreed, viz. in believing one 
Supreme Being, the Maker and Governor of 
the Univerſe; whom they all ſeverally in the 
Language of their Country call Mytbras : But 
in this they differ, that the ſame Being is count- 


ed one Thing. among ſome, amongſt others 


another, They think likewiſe that whatſo- 

ever that is which they take to be the Supreme 
Being, is the very fame Nature to whoſe only 

divine Power and Majeſty the Sum and Sove- ; 
regnity of all Things by the Conſent of all Na- _ 


tions is aſcribed. 


2 _ However, by Degrees they all fall off from _ 
the various Superſtitions that are among them, 
and grow up to, and agree in that one Religion 


which ſeemeth in Reaſon to ſurpaſs the reſt : 


And there is no Doubt to be made but that all 
the others had vaniſned long ago, but that 
whatever unproſperous or unlucky Accident had 

: happened to any of them, as he was mind- 
ed to change his Religion, this his Fear inter- 
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preted, not as a Thing coming by Chance, but 
as ſent upon him from Heaven; as tho” the 
God, whoſe Worſhip he was forſaking, meant 
to revenge that wicked Purpoſe againſt himſelf. 

Bur after they had heard us ſpeak of the 
Name of Chriſt, of his Doctrine, Manners, 
Miracles, and of the no leſs wonderful Con- 
ſtancy of ſo many Martyrs, whoſe Blood vo- 
luntarily ſhed had brought over ſo many Na- 


tions throughout all Parts of the World to 7 5 


Sect; it is not to be believed with what Rea- 
dineſs of Inclination and Affection themſelves 
alſo came over to it; whether it were by the 
ſecret Inſpiration of God, or elſe for that they 


thought it neareſt unto thar Opinion which is 


=. principal Vogue amongſt them: Though 1 


think this was no ſmall Help and Furtherance 


in the Matter, that they heard us ſay that Chriſt 
inſtituted a Community of Goods amongſt his 


Followers, and that the ſame Thing amongſt the AR 


pureſt and moſt truly Chriſtian Convents is ſtill 


in Uſe. Whatever was the Motive, certain 


it is that many of them conſented to our Reli- 


gion, and were waſhed in the holy Water of 


| Baptiſm. But becauſe out of four of us (for 
no more were ſurviving, two being dead) there 
was no more, to my great Regret, in Prieſt's 
Orders; they, tho initiated in other Points 
of our Religion, yet want thoſe Sacraments, 
which with us none but Prieſts can adminiſter : 
They underſtand them however, and long for 
them moſt vehemently : Yea, and they are rea- 
omg now and Spring the Matter earneſtly 


amongſt _ 
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amoneſt themſelves; whether, without the ſend- 
ing of a Chriſtian Biſhop, one choſen from 
their own People may not obtain the Character 
of Prieſthood : And they ſeemed indeed reſolved 
to chuſe one; but they had not done it when L 
left them. 
Further; thoſe alſo who aſſent not to the 
Chrriſtian Religion, yet do not fright any from 
it, nor ſet themſelves to oppoſe any one that 


has entered himſelf of it; faving that one of 


our Company was in my Preſence ſharply pu- 
niſhed on this Occaſion. He, being newly bap- 
tiſed, did; notwithſtanding all that we could 
ſay to the contrary, with more Zeal than Pru- 
dence, publickly diſpute concerning the Chriſti- 


an Religion, and began to be ſo very hot, that 


he not only preferred our Worſhip to all others, 5 


but condemned all other Rites, and cried out 


againſt them as profane, and thoſe that adhered 
to them as impious and ſacrilegious, and to be 
condemned to everlaſting Burnings. When he 
had thus laid himſelf out for a good while, they 
| ſeized on him, and impleaded him, not as a De- 
| ſpiſer of their Religion, but as a Raiſer of Se- 
dition amongſt the People ; an.| upon Con- 
demnation puniſhed him with Baniſhment: F cr. 
| this is one of the ancienteſt Laws among them, 
that no Man ſhall ſuffer for his Religion. 
For Utopus, even at the firſt Beginning, 


ST hearing that the Inhabitants of the Land were 


before his coming thither at continual Diſſen- 
ſion and Strife amongſt themſelves for their 
een perceiving allb that this Thing 
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_ (whilſt the ſeveral Sects, digjoined and diſagree- 
ing as to a common Intereſt, took ſeveral Parts 
in fighting for their Country) had been the Oc- 
caſion of his Conqueſt over them all; as ſoon 
as he had gotten the Victory, he firſt of all 
made a Law, that every Man might be of what 
Religion he pleaſed, and that he might endea- 
vour to bring over others to the ſame, ſo far 
as to argue calmly and modeſtly for his own O- 
pinion, but ndt to go about with Bitterneſs to 
_ demoliſh thoſe of other Men, if he could not 
_ perſuade them out of them; nor to uſe any kind 
of Force or Violence, and to mix no Reproaches 
with it: To ſuch as petulantly ſtrove and con- 
tended in this Matter was decreed Baniſhment 
or Bondage. 

This Law was made by Liopus, not in re- 
gard of the public Peace only, which he ſaw 
by continual Contention and irreconcileable 
Hatred was utterly ſubverted, but becauſe he 
thought ſuch a Decree was alſo for the Intereſt. 
of Religion itſelf, concerning which he pre- 
ſumed not to determine any Thing raſhly, as 
having ſome Doubt in himſelf whether or no 


Sd might not be pleaſed with a Variety and 
et Multiplicity of Worſhip, and ſo inſpire "I 


rent Perſons with different Kinds of Religion. 

At leaſt, to require by Violence and Fhreats 

that what you believe for Truth, every body 

ſhould fo too; this verily he thought both an 
inſolent and abſurd Thing. 


Furthermore, if any one Religion were ne- 


8 ver lo rue, and the reſt . yer did he eaſily 


foreſee, 
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foreſee, (provided the Matter were managed 
rationally and modeſtly) that the native Force 
of Truth would of itſelf at laſt emerge and 
come to Light: Whereas, if the Contention 
were carried on with Arms and Tumult, then, 
as the worſt Men are the moſt obſtinate, the 
beſt and holieſt Religion in the World might 
be overwhelmed with the vaineſt Superſtitions, 
as the Corn with Briars and Thorns. There- 
fore he left them at large in this whole Matter, 
and gave to every Man free Liberty to believe 
what he ſhould think fit: Only he gave a ſo- 
lemn and ſevere Charge againſt any one's de- 
5 e ſo far from the Dignity of human 
Nature, as to think that our Souls die with our 
Bodies, or that the World runs on at all Ad- 
ventures, and is not governed by a divine Pro- 
vidence. And therefore they believe that after 
this Life there are Puniſhments ordained for 
Vice, and Rewards for Virtue. Him that is 
of a contrary Opinion they do not ſo much as 
count in the Number of Men, as one that has 
degraded the ſublime Nature of his Soul to 


the Vileneſs of the Body of a brute Beaſt: 


Much leſs do they eſteem him in the Rank of 
Citizens, all whoſe Laws and Cuſtoms, if it 
were not for Fear, he would not value of a 
Straw. For who can make any Doubt but 
that he will endeavour, either by Craft ſecretly 
to elude, or by Force to break the common 
Laws of his Country, ſo he can thereby gra- 


tify his Luſts, who has no Fear beyond the 


Laws, nor Hope left beyond the Grave? 
3 % Where- 
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Wherefore he that is thus HR is depri- 


ved of all Honours, excluded from all Offices, 
and rejected from all common Adminiſtrations, 
in the Government. So deſpicable is he to all 
Sorts of People, as one of an unprofitable and 
of a baſe and vile Nature: Yet they inflict no 
Puniſhment upon him, becauſe they lay down 
this for a Ground, that it is not in any one's 
Power to believe what he liſts; nor do they 
drive him to diſſemble his Thoughts by any 
Threats; nor do they allow of Difguiſes and 
Lues, which, as next a-kin to Fraud, they mar- 
— deteſt and abhor. But they forbid 
him to diſpute and argue for his Opinion, and 


this only among the common People: For elſe 


among the Prieſts and other grave Men in i ; 
By - they not only ſuffer but encourage 


to do it, being confident that at laſt that Mad. 1 


| neſs of his will give place to Reaſon. ' 
They are almoſt all of them firmly perſua- 


ded that good Men will be infinitely happy in : 


another State ; ſo that, though they lament every 
Man's Sickneſs, yet no Man's Death, unleſs it 
be one whom they ſee part with Life anxiouſly 
and unwillingly: For they look on this as a 
very ill Preſage, as tho the Soul, being hope- 
leſs and — * to itſelf of Guilt, through 
| ſome ſecret Forebodings of approaching Pu- 
niſhment, dreaded its Exit. Beſides, they "think 
that tuch a Man's Appearance cannot be ac- 


85 ceptable to God, who, being called on, does 


not run chearfully to him, but hangs back and 
18 OE ged to it by Force and ſore " il. Z 
OT 1 
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Will. When they ſee therefore a Departure 
of this Kind, they are ſtruck with Horror ; 

and ſuch as die in that Manner they carry 

out in Silence and with Sorrow, and praying 
| God to be propitious to the departed Soul, 
and mercifully to forgive their Errors, they in- 

ter the 


Contrari wiſo, all that have departed chear- : 
fully and full of good Hope, for them no Man 


mourns, but following them to the Grave 


with Hymns, and commending their Souls 
with great Affection unto God, at the laſt they 
burn the Body, reverently rather than ſorrow- 
fully, and ſet up a Pillar upon the Place, with 
the dead Man's Titles thereon engraved. 

When they are come home, they rehearſe his 


virtuous Manners and worthy Deeds, but talk 


of no Part of his Life oftener, or with more 
Pleaſure, than that of his joyful Departure. 
Such a Remembrance of the Goodneſs of 
the Deceaſed they look upon both as the moſt 
powerful Incitement to Virtue in the Living, 
and take it to be the moſt acceptable Worſhip | 
to the Dead, whom they ſuppoſe to be pre- 
ſent at thoſe Diſcourſes that paſs concerning 
| themſelves, though (in the Dulneſs and Fee- 
| bleneſs of mortal Sight) to us inviſible. For 
neither can it agree to the Condition of the 


Bleſſed not to be at Liberty to go where they : 


pleaſe; and it would argue Ingratitude in them 


to have intirely caſt off the Deſire of viſiting 


their Friends, to whem they were in their 
Life. time joined by mutual Love and Amity; 
| ob 84 V» which, 
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which, as all other good Things, they imagine 
are rather increaſed than leſſened in good Men 
after their Death. The Dead therefore they 
believe to be converſant among the Living, as 
Spectators of their Words and Actions; and 
they engage in all Affairs they ſet about with 
fo much the more Aſſurance, as having a Truſt 
and Affiance in ſuch Overſeers; and the y 2 
nion they have of their Anceſtors being ſtill 
preſent deters them from all ſecret Diſho- 
Anuguries, and other Divinations of vain 
Superſtition, which are in great Obſervation 
among other Nations, they utterly neglect and 
laugh at. But as to Miracles, which come by 
50 Help of Nature, they have a great Reve- 
| rence of them, as Works and Witneſſes of 
the preſent Power of God: And ſuch they ſay 
do frequently occur there; and ſometimes up- 
on great and dangerous Occaſions, by common 


Byupplications and Prayers put up with an aſſu- 


red Confidence of being 
JJ FS 0p 
They think the Contemplation of Nature, 
and the Praiſe from thence. redounding, an 
acceptable Piece of Worſhip to God. Yet 
there are ſome, and thoſe not a few neither, 
that upon a Motive of Religion neglect Learn- 
ing, and apply themſelves to no Sort of Study, 
nor do they allow themſelves any leifure Time, 


eard, they procure 


being perſuaded that the Happineſs that comes 


after Death is obtained by Buſineſs only, and 


1s h being employed in other good Offices. Goin 


5 
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of them therefore attend the Sick, others 
mend High-ways, cleanſe Ditches, repair 
Bridges, dig Turf, Gravel, or Stones, fell and 


cleave Trees, and bring Wood, Corn, and 


other Neceſſaries on Carts into their Town : 
Nor do they miniſter to the Public only, but 
to private Men too, as Servants, yea, as more 
than Slaves, For if there is any where a rough, 
hard, and ſordid Piece of Work to be done, 
from which moſt are frighted by the Labour 
and Loathſomeneſs, or the Deſpair of accom- 
pliſhing it, all that they willingly and chear- 
fully take to their own Share, procuring Reſt 
to others, engaged in continual Work and La- 


bour themſelves : And yet do they not upbraid 


them with this, nor reflect upon other Men's 


Lives, or glory in their own. And the greater 
Slaves thoſe make themſelves, in ſo much the 


Fgreater Honour are they held by all Men. 


Yet of theſe there are two Sects: The one is 
of them that live ſingle, who do not only 
abſtain wholly from Women, but alſo from 
eating any Sort of Fleſh, and, rejecting utterly 
as hurtful the Pleaſures of the preſent Life, 
are intirely ſet upon the Purſuit of the Life 
to come by Watchings and Sweatings, hoping 
| ſhortly to obtain it, being in the mean Time 
N chearful and vigorous. 
The other Sect is no leſs fond of Labour, L 
but prefers a married State to a ſingle one: 
And as they do not deny themſelves the So- 
Jace of i it, 0 my think the del of "ar 
ren 
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dren is a Debt they owe to Nature, and to 
their Country. They avoid no Pleaſure that 
does not hinder Labour. They love Fleſh- 
meats upon this very Account, becauſe ſuch 
Suſtenance they think renders them the luſtier 
and ſtronger for any Work. The Utopians 
look upon theſe as the wiſer, but they eſteem 
the others as the holier : Who, if they ſhould 
pretend to go upon the Principles of Reaſon 


in their Preference of Celibacy to Matrimony, 


and of a laborious Life to an eaſy one, would 
be laughed at by them : But now, as they AC- 

knowledge they do it upon a Motive of Re- 
ligion, they admire and reverence them for it. 
| For there is nothing wherein they are more 
penſively cautious, than in pronouncing raſhly 
of any Religion. And theſe are the Men whom 


they by a peculiar Name in the Language of 


their Country call Butbreſcas; which Word 


we may interpret in Latin by Religioſo's, the 


Religious, or Men of Religious Orders. 
Their Prieſts are Men of remarkable Piety, | 

and therefore very few: For they have but 
_ thirteen in every City, according to the Num- 
ber of their Churches, unleſs when they go 
to War; for then, ſeven of them going forth 
with the Army, ſeven others are choſen to 


5 ſupply their Room in their Abſence : But the — 


others at their Return home recover each his 
own Place again. As to the Supernumeraries, 

they, until ſuch Time as they ſucceed in Order 
into the rn of che others as they drop 2 
15 . atten 


\ 
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attend in the mean time upon the High- Prieſt; 
For there is one that is ſet over all the reſt. 


They are choſen by the People, as the other 
Magiſtrates are, by Suffrages given in Secret, 


for preventing Party and Faction: And when 5 


they are choſen, they are conſecrated by their 
boy College. Theſe are the Overſeers of all 
ſacred Things, order the Divine Worſhip and 
Service, and are as it were the Cenſors of Man- 


ners. It is a great Shame for any Man to be 


accuſed or rebuked by them for diſorderly Li- 


ving. But as the exhorting and admoniſhing 


Part is theirs, ſo the Power of reſtraining and 
animadverting upon Offenders belongs wholly 
to the Prince, and to the other Magiſtrates; 


ſaving that they excommunicate, or erclude 


thoſe they find deſperately wicked from join- 
ing in their Worſhip : Nor is there are any Sort 
of Puniſhment almoſt they dread more. For 
they are both ſtruck with a Senſe of the ut- 
moſt Infamy, and are tormented with a ſecret 
HFHorror of Religion. Nor are even their Bo-— 


dies like to continue long in Safetys: for, if | 


| they do not very quickly ſatisfy the Prieſts of 
the Truth of their Repentance, they are ſeized 


on, and ſeverely Poems oy the Senate for . 


their Impiety. 


The Inſtruction boch 5 Childhood and 
Youth belongs to theſe : Nor is more Care. 


taken to inſtruct them in Letters, than in Vir= 


tue and good Manners ; for they uſe their ut- 
moſt Induſtry to inſtil | very carly into the FT. 0 


f 
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of their Children, whilſt they are yet tender, 
pliant, and flexible, good Op pinions, and ſuch 
as tend to the Preſervation 8. their Republic; 
which, when they have made deep Impreſſion 
upon their Childhood, follow them when Men, 
and through the whole Courſe of their Lives, 
and conduce mightily to the maintaining the 
State of the Weal- public; which decays and 
falls away only by Vices that riſe out of wrong 
inions.. 
The Prieſts 6 they are Wes, for 
neither is that Sex excluded, though that falls 
out but ſeldom, nor are any but ancient Wi- 


pe dos choſen) the Men Prieſts, I ſay, have to 


their Wives the moſt extraordinary Women 2 
of the whole Country. For to no Office or 


Mlagiſtracy among the Utopians is greater Ho- 5 


nour paid; inſomuch that, if they commit any 
Crime, they are not ſubject to any public Ju- 


dlicature, but are left to God, and to them- 1 
| ſelves. For they do not think it lawful to 


touch any Man with a mortal Hand, that has 


been in ſo ſingular a Manner dedicated, «an 


holy — unto God. And this Cuſtom 
is che eaſter for them to obſerve, both becauſe 


the Prieſts are ſo few, and becauſe they are 


choſen with ſo much Care. For neither does 
it lightly happen, that among the Good the 
beſt, who merely:in reſpect of his Virtue was 
raifed to fo high a Dignity, ſhould degenerate | 
into Corruption and Vice: And granting it 
ſhould happen never lo much (as the Nature of 


* 7 mortal ED 
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mortal Man is changeable) yet being ſo few, 
and endued with no Power beſides Honour, 
aſſuredly no Damage of any Conſequence. to 
the Public can in Reaſon be apprehended from 
them: Who are therefore ſo rare and uncom- 
mon among them, left the Dignity of an Or- 
der which they ſo much reverence, were the 
Honour ſhared with many, might run into 
Contempt; eſpecially ſince they think it as 
difficult a Matter to find out many that are of 
fuch a Pitch of Goodneſs as to be equal to that 
Dignity, for the Execution and Diſcharge 


whereof moderate Virtues are not a ſufficient 


Qualification. Nor is their Efteem greater a- 
mong their own People, than among foreign 
Nations alſo; which eaſily appears from this, 
which | take alſo to be the Foundation of it. 
For, whilſt their Forces are engaged in Bat- - 
tle, they in a Place apart, but not very far off, 
fall upon their Knees, apparelled in their ſacred 
Veſtments, and, lifting up their Hands to Hea- 
ven, pray firſt of all for Peace, next for Victo- 
ry to their own Side, but without the Effu- 
ſion of much Blood to either Side. If their 
own Men get the upper Hand, they run into 
the main Battle, and reſtrain their Fury againſt 


-- flying and vanquiſhed Enemy. The bare- 
ly ſeeing and ſpeaking to them Face to Face is 


_ enough to ſave their Lives, but the touching 
of their looſe Robes ſecures their Goods and 

Fortunes alſo from the Rapine and Spoil of | 
War. 8 which Account it is that ſo much 
3 Venera- 


/ 
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Veneration, ſo much true Majeſty, has ac- 
crued to them, that many Times they have as 
well preſerved their own People from the Fury 


of their Enemies, as they had their Enemies 
from the Rage of their own People. For it 


has ſometimes fallen out, that when their Ar- 


mies have been in Diſorder, and themſelves in 
Deſpair forced to fly, ſo that their Enemies 


were running upon the Slaughter and Spoil; 


the Prieſts by interpoling have ſtopped the 
Shedding of more Blood, and have ſeparated 
them —4 one another; ſo that by their Me- 
diation a Peace has been made and concluded 
upon reaſonable Terms. For never was there 
à Nation ſo Ferce, cruel, or barbarous, as not 
to look upon their Perſons as ſacred and | invio- 
lable. 8 
They keep holy the firſt and laſt Day of : 


every Month and Year, dividing the Yor ES 


to Months, which they meaſure by the Courſe 
of the Moon, as they do the Year * the 


5 Courſe of the Sun. 3 
e emples are admired, and are ver 


5 1 being not only of delicate and curious 


Workmanſhip, but alſo (which was neceſſary, 
ſince they have fo few of them) wide and 


large, and capable of receiving a vaſt Number 
of People. Yet they are all ſomewhat dar; 


nor was this occaſioned through Ignorance W 
Building, but done, as they ſay, by the Coun- 


ſel of the Prieſts; becauſe they think that 


over. much — 3 the Thoughts, 1 
5 whereas 


\ 
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whereas a more moderate and as it were doubt- 
ful Light collects the Mind, and gives an In- 
tenſeneſs to Religion. Which becauſe it is not 
there of the ſame Kind among them all, and 
yet all the Forms and Faſhions thereof, tho 
various and manifold, agree in the Worſhip of 
the Divine Nature, going as it were divers 
Ways to the ſame End: Therefore there is no- 
thing to be ſeen or heard in their Churches, but 
what may ſeem indifferently to quadrate with 
them all. Whatever Rite or Sacrifice may be 
peculiar to any Sect, that they execute at home 
in their private Houſcs; nor are there any 
Prayers among them, but What any one may uſe 
without Offence to his particular Sect. 5 
Ih hey meet therefore in their Temples in the 

8 Evening of the Day that concludes the Feſtival, 


not having yet broke their Faſt, there to give 
Thanks to God for having proſperouſly ended 
the Year or Month, of which that Feſtival is 


the laſt Day. The next Day, which is their 


Primifeſt, or the Feſtival that begins the new : 
Seaſon, they flock to their Temples early in the 


Morning, to pray for a proſperous and happy 
Succeſs of their Affairs during the following 


Month or Year, which they are to enter pon Ty 


from that Holy Day. 
Upon the Finife/ts, or he Holy Deyn. that 


„ conclude the Period of the Lear and Month, 


before they go to the Temple, the Wives fall 


| down proſtrate before their Huſbands Feet at 
home, and the Children before the Feet of their 


Parents, confeſſing and acknowkdging them 
e | ſelves 


8 
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ſelves Offenders either by ſome actual Deed, or 
by aſlight and careleſs 3 of their Duty, 
and beg Pardon for their Offence. Thus if any 
Cloud of Family-Diſpleafure had ſpread itſelf and 
overcaſt them, by fuch Satisfaction it is diſpelled, 
that ſo they may be preſent at the Sacrifices with 
a pure and ſerene Mind: For of appearing there 
with diſturbed Thoughts they make Conſcience. 
Therefore, if they are conſcious to themſelves 
that they bear Hatred or Anger againſt any 
Perſon, they prefume not to thruſt themſelves 


upon the Sacrifices, till they are reconciled and 


purged in Heart for fear of a ſevere Vengeance 


_ of the Offence. 


When they come thither, the Men go to the 8 
right Side of the T emple, the Women apart by 


themſelves to the Left. Then they fo place 


; _ themſelves, that the Males of each Houſe fit be- 
fore the Maſter of the Family; the Females be- 


fore the Miſtreſs. Thus Care is taken, that te 


| whole Behaviour and Deportment of them all in 
Public may be marked and obſerved by thoſe un- 
der whoſe Authority and Diſcipline they are at 
home. Furthermore they take particular Care 
of this alſo, that the Younger and the Older may 


be intermingled there, left, if the Children were 


truſted to themſelves, they might trifle away that 


Time in childiſh Impertinencies, wherein they 


| ought to beget in themſelves a moſt religious 
Dread of the Supreme Being, which is the 


greateſt and almoſt the only Incitement to 3 


Virtue. . . 
1 1 They 
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They offer up no living Creature in Sacri- 
fice, nor do they think that the Divine Cle- 
mency takes Delight in Blood and Slaughter, 
which gave Life to Beaſts to this Intant, that 
they might live. They burn Incenſe and other 
ſweet Odours ; they have alſo a great Num- 
ber of wax Lights during their Worſhip ; not 
out of any Imagination that this Gear con- 
tributes any Thing to the Divine Nature, as 
neither do the very Prayers of Men; but this 
harmleſs and innocent Kind of Worſhip both 
pleaſes them, and by theſe Savours and Lights, 
and other Ceremonies alſo, Men, I know not 


| how, feel themſelves to be elevated, and to riſe 


up to the Divine Worſhip with a more chear- 


ful Spirit. The People appear in their Tem- _ 


ples in white Garments, the Prieſt's are parti- 
coloured, both for Work and Figure wonder- 


ful, the Matter not equally valuable; for they 


are neither embroidered with Gold, nor ſet 
with precious Stones, but are compoſed of the 
Plumes of ſeveral Birds, wrought together ſo 

neatly, and with fo much Art, that the Value 
of the Workmanſhip is far beyond the coſtlieſt 


Materials. Furthermore, in theſe Birds Wings 


and Plumes, and in the due 1 and pla- 
cing of them, whereby they are diſcriminated 
and variegated in the Prieſtly Habit, certain 


| ſecret Myſteries they ſay are contained, the In- 


terpretation whereof being known (which is 


carefully taught by the Prieſt) they may be re- | 


minded of the Divine Benefits towards them, 
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and of the Love and Honour that they owe to 


God in return, as alſo of their Duty one towards 


another. 
As ſoon as the Prieſt appears from out the 


Veſtry thus appareP'd, all immediately fall pro- 


ſtrate on the Ground, with ſo much Reverence 


and fo deep a Silence on every Side, that the ve - 


ry Look of the Thing ſtrikes Terror as at the 


Appearance of ſome Deity perſonally preſent. 
After they have continued ſome little Time in 


this Poſture, upon a Sign given by the Prieſt, 


they riſe up: Then they ling Praiſes unto God, ; 
which they intermingle with muſical Inſtru- 
ments, of a different Form moſt of them from 
| thoſe ſeen in our Part of the World. But, as 
many of them are much ſweeter than thoſe in 
Uſe amongſt us, ſo others are not comparable 
to ours: Yet in one thing doubtleſs they ex- 
ceed us much, which is, that all their Muſic, 
Whether Inſtrumental or Vocal, fo imitates and 
__ expreſſes the Affections and Paſſions of Nature, 
the Sound is ſo fitly ſuited to the Matter, whe- 
ther the Subject of the Hymn be deprecatory, | 
or joyous, or placable and apt to appeaſe, or 
turbid and diſordered, or mournful, or angry; 
the Nature, I ſay, and Frame of the Melody 
or Harmony, is ſo ſenſible a Repreſentation, and 


ſo lively an Image of the thing, that it wonder- 
fully affects, penetrates, and inflames the Hear- 


N ers Minds. 


At the laſt, both Prieſts and People . 5 


in a ſet Form of Words, ſolemn Prayers, ſo 
| = 
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compoſed, that whatſoever is pronounced by 
the whole Aſſembly, each Man may privately 
apply to himſelf and his own Condition. In 
theſe every one recogniſes and acknowledges 
God as the Author and Governor of the 
World, and the Fountain of all other good 
things: For ſo many Benefits received, he offers 
up his Thankſgivings unto him, and in parti- 
cular that of his Goodneſs he was born under 
4 Government that is the happieſt in the 


World, and is of a Religion which he hopes 
to be the trueſt. Wherein if he be any thing 


miſtaken, or that there is any other better than 
either of theſe, and which God more approves 
of, he implores his Goodneſs to diſcover it to 
him, for that he is ready to follow whitherſo- 
ever he leads him: But if this Form of Go- 


vernment be the beſt, and his own Religion : 
the trueſt, then that he would both pleaſe to 


give him Stedfaſtneſs in the ſame, and bring 
all the World to the ſame Order and Rules of 
Life, and to the ſame Opinions concerning 
_ Himſelf; unleſs there be any thing in ſuch 
a Variety of Religions that may be pleaſing to 
his unſearchable Will. Finally, he prays that 
he would take him to himſelf by an eaſy Pal- 
ſage out of Life, how early or late he pre- 
ſumes not to preſcribe to Him, though, with- 
out Offence to his great Majeſty, he ſhould 
much rather chuſe to go to God by the moſt 


difficult or painfulleſt Death, than to be kept : 


long from him in the moſt proſperous Courſe 
Rs e rr ee 
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of Life poſſible. This Prayer ended, they 


proſtrate themſelves again upon the Ground, 
and, after a little Pauſe, they riſe up, go home 


to Dinner, and paſs the reſt of the Day in 


— and military Exerciſes. 
* 1 N 7 * 
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Rules for Children's Latin Exerciſes : 


With an Explanation to each Rule; and the 
_ Engliſþ Proprieties fitted with proper Latin. For 
_ — Uſe of Eton School. The Ninth Edition. . 
yy Dr. Willymolt. 
= Shorter Examples to Lily's Grammar Cn 
8 Kiko: With the Engliſb Proprieties adapted to 
: proper Latin. By Dr. Willymott, S 


3. The Pantheon; repreſenting the fabulous f 


Hiſtories of the Heathen Gods, and moſt il- 
 lIuftrious Heroes, in a ſhort, plain, and fami- 
liar Method, by way of Dialogue. Reviſed, 

_ corrected, amended, and illuſtrated with Cop- 


per Cuts of the ſeveral Deities. By Andrew | 


Tote, M. A. late Profeſſor of Geometry in 


Greſham College, and Maſter of the Charterbouſe 5 
School. 


1 Syntaxis Eraſmiana conitrictior. In uſum 


| Scholarum. 


Ditto, conſtrued. _ 5 
5. Phædri F abulz, c: cum notis in uſum Seren. 


NI Examples to Lily's Grammar To 


e = 15 
An Abridgment 1 Ainſtwortl-s Dictio- 3 
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6. Ovidii Naſonis Epiſtolerum Heroidum 
Liber; cum notis in uſum Seren. Delphini. 

7. Ovidii Naſonis F aſtorum, cum notis in 
uſum Seren. Delphini. 
8. Demoſthenis Orationes de Republica Duo- 
decim, cum Wolfiana Interpretatione denuo 
caſtigata, & notis hiſtoricis J. V. Luccheſinu. 

Acceſſit Philippi Epiſtola. Edidit Gulielmus 
Allen, A.M. - D / ˙ 

. Poetz Minores Græci. Omnibus fere 

paginis ſubjicitur vocum difficiliorum Explica- 
tio Grammatica. 8 vo. 
10. Eutropii Hiſtoriæ Romanæ Breviarium, 
ab urbe condita uſque ad Valentinianum & Va- 
lentem Auguſtos. Ex recenſione & cum no- 
tulis Tan. Fabri; ut & S. Aurelii Victoris de 
Viris illuſtribus Liber. Editio — 


85 * of the Latin Tongue, by Mr. Thomas. In 


two Volumes, 8vo. In which certain Articles 


in the Courſe of that excellent Book, of leſs 
Importance to Youth, are retrenched, without 
injuring the Body of the Work, or omitting 


any Thing contained in the larger Editions, 


material to thoſe for whoſe Service this is prin- 
cipally intended. In order to render it ſtill 
more 7 aſeful, Care has been taken to compare 
the Engliſh Part with Mr. Johnſon's celebrated 
Dictionary of the Engiiþ Language, and to 
make ſuch other Amendments in it as ſeemed 


neceſſary. 


12. Cole's 1 1 Engli 0 Dial, 8v0. 


55 7 he Sixteenth Edition. 
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Young's Latin and Engliſh Dictionary, 


* 
8 vo. The ſecond Edition. 


14. Ovidii Naſonis Metamorphoſeun, cum 


notis in uſum Seren. Delphini. 


15. Selectæ e Profanis Scriptoribus H iftoriz. 


Quibus admiſta ſunt varia honeſte vivendi Prz- 
cepta ex liſdem Scriptoribus deprompta. = 
16. Suetonii Tranquilli, cum notis in uſur Ml 
Seren. Delphini. RE 
1377. Theſaurus Linguz Laine Conpends- 


arius; or, A complete Dictionary of the Latin 


f Tredecima, Kioribus n, er & * | 


Tongue; deſigned chiefly for "the Uſe of the 
Britiſb Nation. In Quarto. 


18. Excerpta Ex Ovidii Metamorphoſeun, 


ad Uſum Scholarum. 


19. Chriſtopheri Cellarrii Geographia Anti- 5 


qua: Recognita denuo, & ad veterum novo- | 
rumque Scriptorum fidem, Hiſtoricorum ma- 
 ___ ime, identi ery- caſtigata, & quinta Editione 
Plurimis locis aucta & immutata. ** Samuel 90 
_ Patrick, LL. D. 
--":- "Cornelii Schrevelii Len Manuale ” 
_ Graco-Latinum & Latino-Grecum : Studio 
atque opera Joſephi Hill Vocabulorum octo 
quaſi millibus locupletatum; & jam tandem 
plurimis præterea in locis auctum & adorna- 


tum, prout ex Præfatione conſtat. Editio 


